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UPDATING THE MONTGOMERY GI BILL 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:04 p.m., in Room 
334, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Stephanie Herseth 
Sandlin [Chairwoman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Herseth Sandlin, McNerney, and 
Boozman. 

Also present: Representatives Walz and Kline. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRWOMAN HERSETH SANDLIN 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Economic Opportunity Subcommittee hearing 
on updating the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) will come to order. I 
ask unanimous consent that Congressman Timothy Walz from Min- 
nesota’s first district and Congressman John Kline from Min- 
nesota’s second district be invited to sit at the dais for the Sub- 
committee hearing today. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

Welcome, Mr. Kline, we appreciate you joining the Ranking 
Member and me. I believe your colleague from Minnesota will be 
joining us soon, Mr. Walz, for this very important hearing. 

Before I begin my opening statement, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. James Kendzel, Executive Director for the 
National Organization for Competency Assurance, has asked to 
submit a written statement for the record. If there is no objection, 
I ask for unanimous consent that his statement be entered. Hear- 
ing no objection, so entered. 

[The statement of Mr. Kendzel appears on p. 114.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. As the lone representative from South 
Dakota, I continue to hear concerns from returning servicemembers 
and veterans throughout my State about the confusion over exist- 
ing Montgomery GI Bill entitlements and the inequity of benefits 
that exist between Active Duty and our Reserve forces. Unfortu- 
nately, this is an all too common concern of Guard and Reserve 
members across our Nation who have oftentimes served side by 
side with Active Duty forces in support of military operations at 
home and abroad. 

Since the Montgomery GI Bill was enacted more than 20 years 
ago, our Nation’s utilization of the Selected Reserve forces has dra- 
matically increased. When the Montgomery GI Bill was signed into 
law in 1984, servicemembers of the Guard and Reserve were rarely 

( 1 ) 
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mobilized, but that simply is not the reality today. Indeed, today’s 
citizen soldiers are serving with distinction and have sacrificed a 
great deal in contributing to our Nation’s efforts in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Unfortunately, we will hear today from our witnesses 
that Guard and Reserve members are being called to duty for ex- 
tended periods of time, while their educational benefits do not re- 
flect their increased service to our Nation. I know that I am not 
alone in this Congress when I say that our veterans deserve a 
Montgomery GI Bill that will meet their needs in the 21st century. 

Much progress has been made in education benefits and National 
Guard, Reserve and Active Duty servicemembers. However, I think 
everyone would agree that we must remain vigilant to protect 
against any decline in benefits. Veterans, servicemembers and mili- 
tary families of this Nation deserve our best efforts. 

Some of the panelists may recall a hearing we held on March 
22nd on the subject of educational benefits for National Guard and 
Reserve members of the U.S. Armed Forces. Even before that, 
under the leadership of Mr. Boozman we had a field hearing in the 
great State of Arkansas and other hearings that probed this same 
issue in the prior Congress. 

After those hearings, and during the hearing on March 22nd of 
this year, many of our members and panelists expressed concerns 
over: the confusion of Chapters 1606 and 1607 entitlements; the 
need to consolidate policy and funding for the Montgomery GI Bill 
Selected Reserve and the Reserve Educational Assistance Program 
under the authority of the U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs 
(VA); and the U.S. Department of Defense’s (DoD’s) concern over 
the issue of retaining authority over kickers. 

Since the March 22nd hearing, we have worked with our col- 
leagues in the House and Senate Armed Services Committees to in- 
clude language in the National Defense Authorization Act of 2008 
to recodify Chapters 1606 and 1607 of title 10, United States Code, 
in title 38. I believe that this small, but very important, step will 
simplify and improve the educational assistance programs created 
to provide our Nation’s servicemembers, veterans and their depend- 
ents with the benefits they rightfully deserve. 

Furthermore, we have worked with the House Armed Services 
Committee to ensure that kicker authority is not affected by legis- 
lation that might be considered by Congress in the near future. We 
understand DoD’s use of this important recruitment and retention 
tool and look forward to working with them to ensure future legis- 
lation improves their recruitment and retention goals. 

Today’s hearing will follow-up on the recommendations that were 
provided in the 109th Congress and by our Subcommittee hearing 
earlier this year. 

Ranking Member Boozman, I look forward to working with you, 
all Members on this Subcommittee, and our colleagues in Congress 
to streamline, update and expand existing Montgomery GI Bill en- 
titlements. 

I now recognize our Ranking Member, Mr. Boozman, for any 
opening remarks he may have. 

[The prepared statement of Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin ap- 
pears on p. 54.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BOOZMAN 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you, Madam Chair. I appreciate you bring- 
ing us together to discuss the future direction of the GI Bill. As in 
the other programs under our jurisdiction, GI Bill education and 
training benefits enable veterans and surviving dependents with 
the opportunity to improve their ability to achieve financial inde- 
pendence outside of any other VA benefits that they may receive. 
According to the College Board, those with at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree will make at least a million dollars more over a lifetime than 
someone with a high school diploma. 

Clearly, it pays to invest in education and training for our vet- 
erans. You and I have held several hearings on this subject over 
the last 3 years and we have heard from literally dozens of wit- 
nesses about the need to make changes to reflect today’s oper- 
ational environment. Today, members of the National Guard and 
Reserves are carrying a huge portion of the War on Terrorism, and 
if nothing else, I hope we can find a way to improve their benefits. 

I am also concerned that 30 percent of those who sign up for the 
GI Bill never use a penny of the benefit. There are many reasons 
they don’t avail themselves of the program, some of which will be 
difficult to overcome. But I do think that we could reduce that 30 
percent to a significantly lower number, and I know that we will 
be working together to do that. Madam Chair. 

Several of today’s witnesses will advocate paying veterans the 
full cost of education. If that is our goal, I think we need more 
data. For example, according to the College Board, the average tui- 
tion fees at a public 4-year institution is about $5,800 and about 
$2,300 at 2-year schools. Board data also shows that 65 percent of 
all students attend 4-year schools with tuition fees below $9,000 
per year. Fifty-six percent attend public 4-year schools with tuition 
and fees ranging from $3,000 to $6,000 per year. 

Finally, the College Board data indicates 41 percent of all stu- 
dents attend a 2-year school with a net cost considering all forms 
of aid at less than $100. I am quoting those figures to show that 
the full cost of tuition and fees vary significantly and that there are 
opportunities to attend a wide variety of schools at reasonably low 
cost. Obviously, room and board costs will add to those costs. 

Additionally, there are financial packages available today that 
will — that did not exist in earlier generations of veterans. Madam 
Chair, I think it might be helpful, in fact, I think it would be help- 
ful if we ask the College Board to assist us in determining what 
is the real level of benefits we need to make as our guide. 

I want to acknowledge that VA has made significant progress in 
lowering the processing time for original and supplemental claims 
for educational benefits. Last year, VA averaged about 43 days for 
an original claim. Today, it averages about 23 days. Supplemental 
claims are down to 11 days from 17 last year. I wish the folks at 
Compensation and Pension could do as well. I know the education 
service has achieved a high level of automation to accomplish that 
decrease and again, they should be complimented for that. 

Finally, Madam Chair, you and I would make many improve- 
ments if we didn’t have the PAYGO offsets. However, PAYGO is a 
fact of life and some of these things are proving difficult to do as 
far as figuring out where we can get offsets, and yet something 
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that we can do that is very achievable is making the process sim- 
pler for veterans in schools, and I am eager to work on the VA’s 
report on streamlining, getting the report that was due in July so 
that we can make an even further effort in that regard. 

If we can’t get veterans more money, we should at least cut some 
of the red tape involved in getting checks to our veterans. Thank 
you very much. I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Boozman appears on 
p. 55.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Kline, I am aware of your broader interest in this entire 
topic, but also the specific circumstances that bring you to our 
hearing today. We would certainly welcome you to insert written 
opening statement for the record. We will go straight to the first 
panel so we can have time to get to the others. 

Mr. Kline. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Thank you. 

I would now like to invite our first panel to join us. All of our 
witnesses today are distinguished individuals who are well quali- 
fied to discuss the issue of updating the Montgomery GI Bill. Join- 
ing us on the first panel is Colonel Robert Norton, Deputy Director 
of Government Relations for the Military Officers Association of 
America (MOAA); Mr. Ronald Chamrin, Assistant Director of Eco- 
nomic Commission for the American Legion; Mr. Eric Hilleman, 
Deputy Director for National Legislative Service, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars (VFW) of the United States; and Mr. Richard Weidman, 
Executive Director for Policy and Government Affairs for the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America (VVA). 

Gentlemen, welcome back to the Subcommittee. I do want to re- 
mind each of you that your complete written statements have al- 
ready been made part of the record for today, please limit your re- 
marks to 5 minutes. There is a lot to say on this topic and we will 
have a lot of questions. Because we have four panels today, if you 
could limit the remarks to 5 minutes so that we do have sufficient 
time for follow-up questions. 

Colonel Norton, please, we will begin with you. You are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENTS OF COLONEL ROBERT F. NORTON, USA (RET.), 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, MILITARY 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA; RONALD F. CHAMRIN, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC COMMISSION, AMERICAN 
LEGION; ERIC A. HILLEMAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES; AND RICHARD F. WEIDMAN, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR FOR POLICY AND GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, 
VIETNAM VETERANS OF AMERICA 

STATEMENT OF COLONEL ROBERT F. NORTON 

Colonel Norton. Thank you. Madam Chair. Good to see you 
again. And thank you. Ranking Member Boozman, for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Military Officers 
Association. We are very grateful for the Subcommittee’s continued 
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interest in approving educational benefits for the members of our 
Armed Forces and veterans. 

The GI Bill exists to support the readiness of our Armed Forces 
and to assist those who have honorably served this Nation. Recruit- 
ing, retention and readjustment are the pillars of the program. All 
three are critical to the success of the all-volunteer force. 

If we were grading the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) on outcomes, 
we would conclude that the program is not an honor graduate. The 
MGIB is not structured to best accomplish what Congress intended, 
and benefits do not match the service and sacrifice of our warriors. 
In considering legislation to modernize and improve the GI Bill, we 
recommend that three tests be applied. First, do legislative pro- 
posals match benefits to the service and sacrifice of our Armed 
Forces men and women? Second, are the components of the GI Bill 
organized to give optimal support to recruiting, retention and read- 
justment outcomes? And three, are benefits keeping pace with the 
cost of education in training programs? 

In the case of the Minnesota National Guard and tens of thou- 
sands of other Reservists, the Reserve Montgomery GI Bill does not 
meet the test, the first test of matching benefits to service and sac- 
rifice. We can debate the administrative aspects of their case, but 
in our view, two points are incontrovertible. 

First, under current law. Reservists can’t use their benefits 
earned on Active Duty after they complete their service commit- 
ments. Second, when these troops are reacted, and they will be 
called up again and again under operational Reserve policy, they 
can’t earn any additional Montgomery GI Bill entitlement. 

On the second test, is the GI Bill optimized to accomplish its 
basic purposes, the answer in our view is no. Active duty recruits 
still must give up $1,200 of their first year’s pay at a time when 
they are under great stress and often in economic straits. Basic Re- 
serve benefits have dropped from 48 percent to 29 percent of the 
Active Duty program at a time when Guard and Reserve recruiting 
is under enormous strain. 

In terms of readjustment, the GI Bill only pays 75 percent of the 
average cost of a 4-year public college education for full-time study, 
according to Department of Education data. So recruiters don’t 
have as strong a product to offer and service men and women and 
veterans don’t have a readjustment benefit that matches the cost 
of education. 

These young men and women are our Nation’s finest. If they 
want to go to school in the service or later after they separate, the 
GI Bill should cover at least the average cost of a public college. 
MOAA recommends 10 priorities for updating the Montgomery GI 
Bill as indicated in the Executive Summary of our statement. I will 
restate our top three. Madam Chair. 

Eirst, put all the eggs in one basket. Move the Reserve programs 
into title 38, Total Force team. Total Force Montgomery GI Bill. 
The full House, as you indicated. Madam Chair, has already adopt- 
ed this recommendation and we strongly recommend that final pas- 
sage of this provision in the Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 2008. In other words, we are hoping that the House will insist 
in negotiation with the Senate that this outcome happen. 
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Second, establish a 10-year readjustment benefit as authorized 
for activity duty members for National Guard and Reserve veterans 
called to Active Duty. We either treat operational Reservists as vet- 
erans or we don’t. It is as simple as that. The House has endorsed 
a sense of Congress provision that this should happen. This makes 
sense to us, but now the House needs to adopt a provision in the 
Senate’s defense bill to establish a readjustment benefit for acti- 
vated Reservists. 

And third, raise GI Bill monthly rates to cover the average cost 
of a 4-year public college or university education. 

In closing. Senator Webb expressed the core idea at a Senate 
hearing on the GI Bill in July. Same soldier, same battlefield, same 
benefits. The all-volunteer force has been tested as never before 
and we must not let it fail. Action on the Montgomery GI Bill is 
long overdue and we respectfully recommend the Subcommittee 
and the full Committee make this issue a priority. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Norton appears on p. 56.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. Colonel. 

Mr. Chamrin, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD F. CHAMRIN 

Mr. Chamrin. Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Boozman, 
Members of the Subcommittee and guests, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present the American Legion’s views on veterans’ edu- 
cation benefits. We commend this Subcommittee for holding a hear- 
ing to discuss these very important and timely issues. We thank 
the Committee for accepting our record in its entirety and for brev- 
ity, as we are limited to a brief statement, we will try to highlight 
our most key point. 

The American Legion supports passage of major enhancements to 
the current All-Volunteer Force Education Assistance Program, 
better known as the Montgomery GI Bill. The current make-up of 
the operational military force requires that adjustments be made to 
support all Armed Forces members. We would like to see all of our 
recommendations enacted into law, but the most pressing need is 
to ensure that all veterans who have earned education benefits are 
able to use them. 

Accordingly, the American Legion strongly supports measures 
that create portability of benefits. These portability measures must 
also be retroactive to protect those veterans who have already lost 
Reserve Education Assistance Program (REAP) and Selected Re- 
serve benefits. It must occur immediately. 

A closer look at the Selected Reserve enlisted attrition figures 
that were released by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Public 
Affairs Office, reveals that the total number of enlisted service- 
members who have departed the Reserve components since 2002 is 
850,000, or an average of 142,000 annually. 443,000 of the Reserve 
components have deployed in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom/ 
Operation Enduring Freedom (OIF/OEF) as of August 31st, 2007. 
We can safely assume that a significant majority of these Reserv- 
ists served honorably on Active Duty for at least 90 days, thereby 
earning them REAP benefits in addition to any GI Bill Selected Re- 
serve benefits that they have. 
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Therefore, we conservatively estimate that at least 400,000 vet- 
erans of the Reserves, or 50 percent of the force that have already 
left, have lost earned education benefits that could have been used 
to increase their earning potential. Only 41,000 have used REAP 
benefits, a sharp contrast to the 400,000 who we believe have lost 
earned benefits. Noting that our figures are of National Guard and 
Reserve servicemembers that were deployed in support of OIF/ 
OFF, there are additional Reservists that were called to Active 
Duty to the Continental United States or deployed to other regions 
of the world. 

Hence, our conservative estimate of 400,000 veterans losing 
earned benefits is more likely than not much greater. The DoD Of- 
fice of Public Affairs recently reported that their attrition rates are 
actually equal and/or lower in the Reserve components since the 
Global War on Terrorism began. They even announced recently 
that it met or exceeded their Active Duty recruiting or retention 
goals for fiscal year 2007. So prior retorts from the DoD in opposi- 
tion of extending the delimiting date for fear of harming retention 
are hard to explain, given the recent recruitment and retention 
rates. 

The most visible example of the unjust denial of benefits is the 
demobilization of 2,600 members of the Minnesota National Guard 
who have just performed the longest continuous combat tour in 
Iraq of any military unit to date. If they leave the Selected Re- 
serve, they will lose all earned education benefits. This travesty is 
not unique to these Guardsmen and the passing of portability bene- 
fits would assist these veterans. 

Corporal David Tedford Holt, a Tennessee enlisted Reservist cur- 
rently on Active Duty states: “With the high operational tempo of 
my unit, and with that many of our soldiers are deployed for more 
than 18 months during their initial six-year contract with the 
Army Reserves, it has become virtually impossible to support a 
family, develop as a soldier and member of the Army Reserve and 
obtain a 4-year degree using the GI Bill benefits that are lost the 
moment a soldier leaves the Army Reserve. While many soldiers 
enter the Army Reserve without families or financial obligations 
and are thus able to attend school full-time when not in military 
training, the Global War on Terrorism has stirred the patriotism 
of more and more men and women who are choosing to take a 
leave of absence from their jobs and families in order to serve. 
These important soldiers and leaders are far less able to take ad- 
vantage of the GI Bill benefits that are offered to them during their 
term of enlistment.” 

An officer that works closely with Corporal Holt stated that “he 
had no idea that enlisted soldiers lose their GI Bill benefits when 
they leave the Reserves.” He continued to state, “I wonder how 
many officers actually know the reality of the situation. I bet that 
they don’t and in turn are harming their subordinate enlisted sol- 
diers.” 

I will now briefly talk about one selected piece of legislation, H.R. 
1102. The American Legion supports the Total Force GI Bill. This 
bill solves many problems, most significantly the inequities of bene- 
fits of the members of the Reserve components as compared to 
their full-time Active Duty counterparts. One major selling point of 
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this proposal is the portability of education benefits. The American 
Legion asserts that servicemembers called to active service perform 
duties at an equal rate to their full-time counterparts and should 
be treated as such. 

In conclusion, portability legislation must be enacted into law im- 
mediately. This legislation discussed today aims to better serve vet- 
erans and ultimately assist them in financial stability and helps 
our country. We also strongly feel that our full list of recommenda- 
tions in our written statement should be enacted to ensure that 
veterans and military members are better equipped with a sec- 
ondary education. In turn, highly skilled veterans with advanced 
degrees can be emplaced in the workforce to ensure the country’s 
competitive edge in the global market in the not so distant future. 

The American Legion appreciates the opportunity to present this 
statement for the record and to continue our proud history of advo- 
cating for increased educational benefits to members of the Armed 
Forces. I will be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chamrin appears on p. 62.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Hilleman, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC A. HILLEMAN 

Mr. Hilleman. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Ranking Mem- 
ber Boozman, Members of the Subcommittee, on behalf of the 2.3 
million members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and our Auxil- 
iaries, I would like to thank you for holding this important hearing 
on the GI Bill. The original GI Bill was an investment in America. 
The GI Bill benefited half of the 16 million service men and women 
of World War 11. These men and women earned higher degrees and 
higher salaries because of the education benefit. Higher taxes were 
earned on their wages and the investment paid for itself seven 
times over. These veterans are largely responsible for the tremen- 
dous prosperity that we enjoyed in the last century. 

Over the years, the purchasing power of the benefit has dissolved 
while the purpose of the GI Bill has also evolved. The Department 
of Defense now uses the GI Bill to recruit and retain high quality 
personnel, attracting young education-oriented troops. The GI Bill 
has shifted from being a robust transition assistance benefit to now 
only covering a fraction of the cost of education. 

The current benefit requires veterans to seek large student loans, 
compete for scholarships, work part or full-time jobs, and rely on 
family funding to get through school. This is far from the original 
intent of the legislation. In cases where a young veteran has a fam- 
ily, they must choose between feeding their family and working to 
support them, or seeking an education. Making the decision to feed 
your family today or forego an education tomorrow is not a decision 
we should ask our young men and women to make. 

We urge this Committee, and the Members of Congress, to fully 
invest in a seamless transition for today’s troops. We believe that 
the benefit of a comprehensive GI Bill for the 21st century would 
provide full tuition support, a small stipend and other education- 
related costs. It would serve to strengthen DoD’s recruitment ef- 
forts and retention, provide a national cadre of seasoned patriotic 
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leaders, and most importantly, improve the lives of veterans and 
their families. 

The VFW strongly supports the enactment of H.R. 2702, the 
“Post-9/11 Veterans Educational Assistance Act of 2007.” We recog- 
nize that this bill does not address the inequities that exist be- 
tween Active Duty service served by Guard and Reserve members 
in Afghanistan and Iraq under 24 months. Yet we believe that with 
this bill as a vehicle. Congress can move forward and build in pro- 
visions to reward the noble service of the Guard and Reserve mem- 
bers. We believe the GI Bill would boost recruitment, maintain re- 
tention standards and ease the transition from Active Duty to civil- 
ian life, while covering the complete cost of education. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify and present our views. 
I look forward to answering any questions this Committee may 
have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hilleman appears on p. 72.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. We appreciate the testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Weidman, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD F. WEIDMAN 

Mr. Weidman. Madam Chairwoman, thank you for inviting Viet- 
nam Veterans of America to present our views today. Mr. Boozman, 
distinguished Members of the Committee, we would like to asso- 
ciate ourselves with the specific programmatic remarks for the 
short run in terms of fix of the Montgomery GI Bill as outlined by 
the Military Officers Association. 

As you know, there was a broad education coalition that led to 
significant increases about 7 years ago in the Montgomery GI Bill 
to make it more affordable, and Colonel Bob Norton led that effort 
and held us all together. It is not an easy task to hold the entire 
veterans and military organization community together for a long 
period of time, but Bob has those kinds of skills, learned as an offi- 
cer in the 196th Light Infantry Brigade. 

I do want to take a broader view here though if I may, please. 
Madam Chairwoman. Other statements talked about us being at 
war or the military at war, and there is no shared sacrifice in this 
war. The cost of war does not stop when you pull the people off the 
battlefield. Healthcare goes on for the rest of their lives. Benefits 
for those who have been torn up, either physically or 
neuropsychiatrically, goes on for most of their life, and as well as 
the need for ongoing healthcare that doesn’t diminish with age. It 
only becomes greater, but also all benefits. 

It is part of the cost of war, and under the schemata that we 
have set up and the rules of the game, if you will, to put it as part 
of PAYGO in discretionary domestic spending, the cost of taking 
care of the men and women who have put life and limb on the line 
in defense of the Constitution of the United States, is simply unac- 
ceptable. 

It should be on the defense side, quite bluntly, not subject to 
caps, not pitting the needs of veterans against those of the nutri- 
tion needs of small children and other very important domestic pro- 
grams, because it is part of the cost of war just as new replacement 
F-16’s and Raptor fighters are. And it is our contention that that 
is where we need to go with this entire thing, because otherwise. 
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we are going to be fighting over scraps for the time on and on and 
on. 

In terms of whether legislation that is needed, not that is “what 
is practical,” is we need an amalgamation of the bills introduced on 
the Senate side by Senator James Webb, himself a combat veteran 
of Vietnam and father of an OIF veteran, and Senator Blanche Lin- 
coln, that combines the best and makes it a Total Force real GI Bill 
for two reasons really, beyond the intrinsic rightness of it. 

Number one is that we need to show the young people who are 
contemplating enlisting, either in the Guard, Reserve, or Active 
Duty, that we value their service, that the country really values 
their service when we go to war and they put their life and limb 
on the line in defense of the Constitution so that they — it is not 
just when they get torn up that we will take care of them with 
medical care, but that we value investing in them in winning the 
peace after they have won the war on the battlefield. 

And the second reason is, it is not just in the veteran’s interest. 
It is very much in the country’s interest to train a whole new gen- 
eration, a whole new generation to take their rightful place of some 
of our finest young people. They should not be limited by finances. 
They should be limited only by their intelligence, their drive, and 
their ambition to succeed. 

There are countless folks, including Senator Frank Lautenberg, 
who spoke very movingly a few months ago about without the real 
GI Bill, and I say the real GI Bill that paid tuition, books, and fees, 
he could not have even conceived going to college, much less going 
to Columbia University. And he came from a very poor family and 
then went on to become very wealthy and a leader in both the pri- 
vate sector and the public sector. 

And that is true of many individuals coming out of that World 
War II. It is an investment in America’s future that we cannot af- 
ford not to make, if I may suggest to the Committee. And so we 
look forward to working with you on either of the short-term fixes. 
But in the 110th, right now is the time to change the rules of the 
game and to move in the second session to have a real GI Bill mod- 
eled on that, which was afforded to my father’s generation, your 
grandfather’s generation. Madam Chairwoman. 

So I thank you very much for allowing us to present our views 
here today, and be glad to answer any questions that you may 
have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weidman appears on p. 74.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Weidman. 

Thank you all for your testimony. 

Mr. Boozman, did you want to start out with a question this 
afternoon? 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you very much. And I will very quickly, be- 
cause we have Colonel Kline and Sergeant Major Walz, and I am 
really interested in what they have to say, especially with their 
backgrounds. 

But I guess a couple things. Colonel Norton, I agree with the 
three things that you mentioned about putting all the eggs in the 
basket and all of you mentioned that — lumping this thing together. 

And I mentioned earlier, one thing that we have to do is when 
you look at — you quoted 75 percent, I think, based on the figures 
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you had. We can pull all these different figures and they are just 
all over the place. So one thing I do think, and you all will he very 
helpful in doing this, is we have to figure out what is the cost now, 
compared to the benefit that was back after World War II or what 
we intended with the current law, and then, go from there. That, 
to me, only makes sense. 

The other thing you mentioned, that this is just a part of the cost 
of war, and I agree with that totally. There are no ifs, ands, or 
huts. And I think that this Committee is on the forefront of push- 
ing all of these things forward. And I guess when I alluded to 
PAYGO in my opening statement, right now the reality is that we 
are stuck with that situation. 

And so I think we are trying to get those things changed. All of 
us are tremendous advocates of Total Force GI Bill. We are all co- 
sponsors or original cosponsors in many cases of the bill that you 
have, you know, that we have alluded to. But like I said, that is 
a battle that we have got to fight. 

And then we have to fight another battle in the sense of what 
can we do right now with these ancillary things. And that is really 
what I was referring to. So I think we really do have a very, very 
bipartisan Committee. We are like a family. We have our spats at 
times, but the heart of everybody on this Committee is in that di- 
rection. 

But I see those as two different battles, the big battle that we 
have in the sense of how do we fund these things. I agree totally, 
it is a cost of the war. 

On the other hand, what can we do right now to make our 
servicemembers’ lives easier with the current rules that we have. 
I yield back. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Walz, did you have any questions for this panel? 

Mr. Walz. Well, just a couple here. Madam Chair. And I want 
to thank you and Ranking Member Boozman for your leadership on 
this very important Subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity of 
joining you as a Member of the full Committee. I know the work 
you do, the bipartisan work, and I would associate myself with the 
Ranking Member’s comment that we are committed to getting this 
right. We are committed to working together. 

I would also like to mention my colleague from the second dis- 
trict of Minnesota is here. Congressman Kline, Colonel Kline, Ma- 
rine Corps Colonel, has been a tireless advocate for our veterans 
and for our servicemembers. We have traveled together to welcome 
our servicemembers back home from their tour of duty in Iraq, and 
we share the same commitment on this. 

So you are joined by a group of people here who share this, and 
there are just a few, just a couple questions I would ask on this. 
It does come back to this issue of resources and we know right now 
that one of the things you are going to hear later from the Min- 
nesota National Guard, and it may be an issue to ask of them, this 
issue of using incentives for recruitment and retention and as they 
play into that. And right now we have seen a shift to signing bo- 
nuses and the re-up bonuses and things like that. 

Is it your opinion from your organizations here, are we putting 
the resources in the right spot at a time of conflict or a time of war. 
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or are we not looking long-range on this, because I share your con- 
cern on this. I am absolutely committed that we need a Total Force 
GI Bill. I am absolutely committed. We need to upgrade this for 
long-range goals of educating our next generation of leaders that 
are coming back, making sure that we are getting our best and 
brightest, not only to see that we will take care of them, but to 
make that investment. 

So I would just ask you your knowledgeable opinion on this. I 
know it is somewhat subjective. But do you think we are putting 
our resources in the right place on this? If you just want to go 
down the line, whoever wants it. 

Colonel Norton. Congressman, I think it is a question of bal- 
ance. A recent U.S. Government Accountability Office report con- 
cluded that the Defense Department has increased cash bonuses 
for enlistment and re-enlistment by about a thousand percent since 
9/11. The reality is that DoD manages the force, distributes needed 
manpower into the needed skills by using cash bonuses. 

At the same time, over the last 6 years, the Defense Department 
has not put forward any, and I mean any, substantive rec- 
ommendations on the GI Bill, especially for the Reserve Forces, to 
improve it as part of the recruiting incentive package. So we would 
conclude by that, frankly, that the Department really sort of takes 
the GI Bill for granted. 

And if that is the case, and I think that adds substance to the 
argument that we should move the Reserve programs over where 
the Active Duty GI Bill has been since World War II, use the GI 
Bill primarily as a readjustment tool and let the Department of De- 
fense use cash bonuses, as they increasingly want to do, to attract 
people into the Armed Forces and to get them to reenlist. 

Mr. Chamrin. Mr. Congressman, we don’t have an official policy 
for recruitment or retention incentives. We feel that the DoD 
should be able to use what they feel is right to get troops enlisted 
or join the military. However, in regards to education, the Amer- 
ican Legion is a community organization. We try to take care of the 
veteran and take care of their family. 

So with education benefits, you are looking at long-term invest- 
ments. I believe 78 million baby boomers will retire by 2010 accord- 
ing to the ILO Institute and 13 million to 15 million skilled work- 
ers will also retire by 2020. So, we have to invest in the future, not 
just for the veteran, but for the family of the veteran. 

Mr. Hilleman. If I may. Congressman, thank you for this ques- 
tion. The VFW is very supportive of a comprehensive improvement 
to the GI Bill, one that would boost recruitment. We have seen in 
recent years eroding of the standards for individuals entering the 
force. They have raised the enlistment age to 42, I believe, in the 
Army. They are taking more waivers for drug offenses and Grad- 
uate Equivalent Degrees than ever before. We believe with a com- 
prehensive and powerful education incentive, we would up the 
quality of our recruits. 

Most recruits coming in the military list the GI Bill as one of the 
top five reasons for joining. When DoD polls those same troops that 
stay, the ones that stay on Active Duty, the retained enlisted, do 
not list the GI Bill as a reason they stayed in. The GI Bill is a pow- 
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erful recruitment tool and we believe that if employed properly, the 
quality and the quantity of the troops would increase. Thank you. 

Mr. Weidman. In regard to the bonuses, you give a man a fish 
and he eats for a day. You teach a man how to fish and he eats 
for a lifetime. Twenty-five thousand dollars sounds like a whole lot 
of money to an E-4, but it is going to cost that individual, that 
young man or woman more than that to buy a new pick-up. You 
increase GI Bill benefits available to that individual and their life- 
time earnings will more than double. 

Mr. Walz. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Walz. 

Mr. Kline. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN KLINE 

Mr. Kline. Thank you. Madam Chair, for allowing me to join you 
today. I am a Member of the Personnel Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee and I have had the opportunity to sit 
in on some joint hearings before. But it is interesting to me that 
we are scrambled up in red tape. There is red tape in the bureauc- 
racies in the Executive Branch, in the VA, in the Army, in the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense and here in Congress, as we have 
Committees with cross-jurisdiction and a lot of confusion. 

I know, for example, that our good friend, Vic Snyder, who was 
the Ranking Member and then the Chairman of the Personnel Sub- 
committee, has been pushing this rope for a long time to get these 
Cl Bill benefits merged. And it has been tough sledding. That is 
no excuse. It is just the way it has been. And I am very glad that 
we are addressing this issue now in a very serious way. 

I regret that the Minnesota National Guardsmen and those in 
surrounding States are kind of paying a price for some of this bu- 
reaucratic snarl that we have going right now, and I am looking 
forward to that panel. So let me just say that I think there is a 
broad commitment in Congress on both sides of the aisle to address 
this problem and fix the problem so that the GI Bill benefits are 
modernized and simplified and there is a simplified execution of it. 

And I will not ask any questions, just in the interest of time. And 
certainly, I want to talk to our Minnesota AG. But thank you, gen- 
tlemen, very much for your testimony. 

And thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. We have also been joined by 
Mr. McNerney, a distinguished Member of our Subcommittee. Mr. 
McNerney, do you have any questions for the panel or opening 
comments you would like to make? 

Mr. McNerney. I have one question, actually. The GI Bill, as I 
just heard since I have walked in, is an important tool to motivate 
people to join the service, to motivate our young Americans to join 
the service. And I think it should be. A lot of people that join the 
service are in lesser economic situations and see that as an oppor- 
tunity. And I think it is a fine way for the American government 
to motivate and to help people along and to get service in return. 

One of the things about the GI Bill is that if you are going to 
be going to a program that is not a 4-year program, but a 3-year 
or a 2-year program like law school or some graduate study, you 
still only get the same rate of GI Bill as if you would be going to 
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an undergraduate program, and yet the expenses are so much 
higher. The tuition is higher and so on. Do you think that would 
he a good idea to change that so that if you are in a 2-year program 
or a three-year program, you get the same total payout in a smaller 
timeframe as someone that is going to an undergraduate program? 
Colonel Norton. 

Colonel Norton. Congressman, in the ideal, I think that is prob- 
ably a good idea. In the real world, I think it would be a living 
nightmare for the VA to be able to figure out for each of the tens 
of thousands of veterans getting out of service every year exactly 
how much they would get, depending on whether they went to a 
2-year school, a training program, undergraduate, graduate. It 
would be extremely difficult to do that. 

That is why we like the idea, and the Partnership for Veterans 
Education likes the idea, of benchmarking GI Bill rates on the av- 
erage cost of a 4-year public college or university. And the Depart- 
ment of Education tracks that data. Our friends in the Partnership 
from the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
watch that data very closely for the Partnership. And right now the 
average cost that is picked up by the GI Bill is about 75 percent. 

So if a young man does decide to go to — young man or woman 
does decide to go to a 2-year school, they would actually be out 
ahead of the game, because they would be — for full-time study, 
they would probably be able to cover a little bit of their living costs 
at the cheaper rates of a community college and enable them to 
bootstrap up, if you will, to a 4-year school. And in fact, a lot of 
veterans do start out at 2-year schools. 

So we like the idea of an average benchmark as the way to do 
it. But we also think that if they can’t use it when they get out 
of the service, then whatever rate is set by the Congress is no good. 
In your State, Congressman, there are 4,300 Guardsmen and Re- 
servists on Active Duty defending the Nation right now, as of Octo- 
ber 17th. When they separate from the Guard or Reserve honor- 
ably, complete their commitment, they can’t take a penny of their 
earned Active Duty benefits with them into civilian life. So what- 
ever the rate is for them and for the Minnesota Guardsmen is 
meaningless. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you for that answer. Actually, the real 
problem is that I think that Congress isn’t putting enough re- 
sources into the GI Bill to give that — at a high enough level to real- 
ly be able to help students through college. The level it is at right 
now, it is good, but it is not really sufficient and we need to do our 
best as Members of Congress to convince the public that that is a 
worthwhile investment. So those are my comments. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. 

Mr. Weidman. Madam Chairwoman, may I comment back on 
that? 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Briefly, yes, because I have some ques- 
tions, too, and we have to get on to our next panel. Briefly, if you 
want to comment on it briefly, please do. 

Mr. Weidman. The problem you touch on, Mr. McNerney, is the 
problem. The public hears that there is a GI Bill and thinks it is 
my father’s GI Bill. But this ain’t my father’s GI Bill by a long 
shot. He was able to go to Southern Methodist University in Texas, 
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which was very expensive at the time, as somebody who came from 
nothing on the real GI Bill as we call it at WA. 

And that is not true today by a whole long shot. The solution is 
to be paid tuition, books and fees and a living stipend no matter 
where you can get in. If you can get into the high cost institution 
you are talking about, then you can go there and not be limited by 
your family background. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. I think that is an important 
point to make, about the comparison between and among genera- 
tions. 

I have a couple of comments and then a couple of questions. 
Picking up on the dialog between you, Mr. Weidman, from your 
opening statement, and some comments that the Ranking Member 
made on PAYGO. I want to be clear as not only Chairwoman of the 
Subcommittee, but as a Blue Dog Democrat who advocated for 
PAYGO, that educational benefits come under mandatory spend- 
ing. Any changes that we make to increase the benefits, which I 
favor, should be as comprehensive as we can get to improve these 
benefits. 

Not to abide by PAYGO is not good for today’s veterans and their 
children, because it adds to the deficit. At some point someone is 
going to have to pay, and it is future generations that are going 
to have to pay. PAYGO is simply about priorities. We have estab- 
lished other priorities thus far in this Congress. There are 360 
bills, most PAYGO compliant. This is about priorities and I think 
every Member on this side and many of my colleagues in Congress 
on both sides of the aisle, if we have to find the offsets, we will find 
the offsets because we support enhancing these benefits. It is a pri- 
ority for us. It is a priority for many. 

But I also don’t want us to fail to pick up a dime in search of 
the dollar and that we make the kind of progress that is feasible 
if we can’t find agreement. Especially when you have seen, obvi- 
ously, some barriers in both the House and Senate in the last and 
current Congress in being able to pass legislation, even when there 
seems to be widespread agreement and then get them signed into 
law. 

I think that we can do this and we can make progress like we 
have made progress even incrementally so far in terms of what we 
have done to move the jurisdiction over. That has been a condition 
precedent that we have needed to make sure that we are able to 
then have our ducks in a row to make all of this happen. 

Again, I just wanted to state that, because I think that we 
shouldn’t shy away from the issue of PAYGO because it makes for 
some tough choices. Many of us are willing to make the tough 
choices necessary to enhance these benefits. Again, I don’t want to- 
day’s veterans and their children to be paying for this in another 
way, because we simply added on to the deficit and I think that 
we can do this in the short-term. I am hopeful we can do this in 
this Congress and we can certainly keep making progress, whether 
it is Senator Webb’s proposal on something very comprehensive or 
whether it is something that addresses certain issues that we have 
confronted, that we have addressed and tried to formulate pro- 
posals both in the last Congress and this one. 
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This is about streamlining benefits, whether it is taking what 
does cost money and finding the offsets. We want to be responsible 
and I think that is what today’s veterans would want us to do, is 
to be responsible with how we do this, and to ultimately get it 
done. You have the assurance from me, and I think what you have 
already heard from my colleagues on the dais, their commitment 
as well to continue to push this with leadership on both sides of 
the aisle. 

I do want to ask a few very specific questions. Colonel Norton, 
let me start with you. My understanding is that servicemembers 
who go directly to school have their previous military wages count 
against them as income, even though they are not going to con- 
tinue to get those wages. So that prohibits them, unlike their fellow 
students who went to college right from high school who don’t have 
maybe, clearly, the same level of wages if they were working part- 
time or even full-time for the summer in terms of what could be 
counted against them. 

I don’t know how the parent’s contribution comes into play for 
someone leaving the service versus someone who is going to college 
right from high school. If the idea is to make sure that we are 
doing things so that our servicemembers who go directly to college, 
to school from separating service, can qualify for other types of fi- 
nancial aid, should we give servicemembers a one-time exemption 
and not count their annual wages if they enter school directly fol- 
lowing their separation from service? 

Colonel Norton. I would agree with that. I would also point out. 
Madam Chairwoman, that in the calculation of annual income for 
tax purposes, the GI Bill benefits, the value of the GI Bill used 
counts in the calculation of entitlement to Federal student loans. 
So that is another problem that is related to your question. And I 
would agree with your approach on that. Thank you. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. Building on that, under- 
standing from your testimony that the current MGIB for Active 
Duty pays only about 75 percent of tuition. We work to address 
that, at the same time we could also make a difference if we, again, 
not only took the MGIB benefit and did not use that in calculating 
eligibility for Federal student loans, but also the 1-year exemption. 

Do you agree that we should be taking into account the Federal 
Pell grants or other resources, whether they be grants, scholar- 
ships, loans, that might be available to veterans? Is it your position 
and the position of the others on the panel that the Montgomery 
GI Bill benefit should, regardless of other resources, at least cover 
the costs of tuition and books for the average rate at a 4-year or 
2-year public institution? 

Colonel Norton. Yes. We would recommend that the baseline, 
the benchmark, would be the average cost at a 4-year public college 
or university. That would be the start point. If in the future, if 
Congress wanted to go beyond that, fine. The problem we have, and 
our friends in the Partnership for Veterans Education, is that there 
are now about two dozen bills out there in the House and Senate 
on the GI Bill. And sadly and unfortunately, with all due respect, 
there has really been no action in either the House or the Senate 
on the GI Bill. 
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So even modest steps at this point, I think are overdue. I mean 
if we can spend billions of dollars a week on the war, we can spend 
a modest amount, at least, on the warrior. Thank you. Madam 
Chairwoman. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. 

Yes, Mr. Chamrin. 

Mr. Chamrin. We just recently passed a resolution that supports 
the exemption of the prior year’s wages for a military member 
when they enter service. So if you take an E-4 who earns about 
$35,000 a year, if they are deployed to OIF/OEF, they count that 
as income, as wages. Even though it is outside the continental U.S., 
they count that as wages. 

But what about the E-4 who is stationed in Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina? The same person, equal veteran, equal rates. I myself, 
when I left Iraq, I had to get a student loan. I got a $15,000 stu- 
dent loan. REAP wasn’t enacted yet and — well, it was enacted, but 
not just in law yet. Sorry, not rolled out yet. So I am $30,000 in 
debt when I leave college and I am not alone. So there are all kinds 
of others veterans who have this similar story because of that prior 
year tax income stipulation. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you for sharing your personal ex- 
perience. It helps shed light on the broader experience or problems 
that we are talking about that some of our servicemembers are ex- 
periencing. 

Mr. Chamrin. I had come back in 2004 and REAP was enacted, 
I believe, in 2005, so during that first year of school, I wasn’t eligi- 
ble to get any REAP benefits. That is why I took out that loan. I 
am not alone. Imagine the people from 2001 to 2004. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Unlike what some of us are proposing 
and some of you stated, REAP wasn’t retroactive. 

Mr. Chamrin. Right. It was retroactive for the time when it was 
actually in law and the time I was actually in school, but not before 
that. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Right. Okay. 

Mr. Hilleman. Thank you for this question. The VFW would 
support what the coalition is advocating for, which is the average 
cost of tuition education, reimbursement with fees and books. But 
in terms of working on the margins, yes, there is a great deal of 
work to be done there. 

Well, Madam Chairwoman, when I left service in 1999 and ended 
up in school in 2002, I was at a very affordable institution. My pre- 
vious year’s income counted against me for financial aid. The 
money that I had scrimped and saved while in service, while de- 
ployed for 3 years plus overseas, also counted against me for finan- 
cial aid reporting purposes. And then on top of it I had to report 
on the financial aid form, that yes, I was in receipt of GI Bill bene- 
fits. 

So for the first 2 years of my educational experience, I received 
minimal, minimal subsidized student loans. I didn’t receive any fi- 
nancial grants. I was ineligible for Pell grants. My last 2 years, I 
was eligible, because I wasn’t working enough to count part-time 
employment. I was taking a scholarship which didn’t count against 
me. A $14,000 scholarship didn’t count on my financial aid, but the 
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GI Bill did. That didn’t make sense to me at the time. But nonethe- 
less, there is work to be done in both places. 

Colonel Norton. Madam Chairwoman, could I just add a point 
on Eric’s remark? I think it is important for everybody to under- 
stand that in applying for a Federal student loan, there is no re- 
quirement of service to the Nation. They are not obligated to serve. 
And they don’t have to pay up money out of their own pockets to 
get those benefits. Our volunteer servicemembers contribute $1,200 
out of their pay and they serve their Nation in uniform for years 
on end to get the GI Bill. 

So there is a huge gulf between Federal student loan benefits 
and what you get from the GI Bill and it is amplified in the nega- 
tive by the examples that Eric and Ron indicated. Thank you. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you very much for making that 
point. I absolutely agree, not only as we look at the equity involved 
for the Selected Reserve. I think it is very helpful to compare, not 
only in terms of the benefit, but then, eligibility for other Federal 
loan programs that are available to all students; the comparison of 
those who have served and those who chose not to, and the equity 
that needs to exist there and not having these artificial barriers to 
eligibility for other financial assistance tools for investment in edu- 
cation. 

I do have other questions that I am going to submit for the 
record, in the essence of time. I want to see if any of my other col- 
leagues have questions as well. I would ask each of you if you could 
submit to the Subcommittee in writing your recommendations for — 
your top five recommendations — and again, we have a lot of rec- 
ommendations. I would like from each of your organization the top 
five recommendations in order of priority, because again, as you 
pointed out, we have a number of bills, not necessarily competing 
bills, but variations of bills. 

I think that for purposes of going forward, and you are absolutely 
right in terms of the need to act further, both with the Sub- 
committee, with leadership and other avenues. We just want to 
make sure that we are advancing something that is consistent with 
the recommendations that we are getting from all of those in the 
coalition. I know you have been one of the point people. Colonel. 
I appreciate that. I think it would be helpful to the Subcommittee 
if you could submit that. 

Mr. Boozman, did you have any follow-up questions for the 
panel? 

Mr. Boozman. No. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Any other Members have any fol- 
low-up questions? Thank you. 

Well, I thank you all again for your testimony and the answers 
to our questions. 

I would now like to invite Panel Two to the witness table. Join- 
ing us on our second panel of witnesses is Mr. Steve Kime, Former 
Vice President of the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (AASCU); Mr. David Guzman, Legislative Director for 
the National Association of Veterans Program Administrators 
(NAVPA); and Mr. Charlie Rowe, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Approving Agencies (NASAA). 
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Gentlemen, thank you for being here. We had a chance to see a 
few of you in Arkansas and since that time. We appreciate your 
time before this Subcommittee today. Again, the same as with the 
first panel, your entire written statement has been made part of 
the record. If you could limit your oral testimony to 5 minutes, we 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kime, why don’t you begin. 

STATEMENTS OF STEVE FRANCIS KIME, PH.D., FORMER VICE 
PRESIDENT (2003-2005), AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, AND ON BEHALF OF THE 
PARTNERS HI P FOR VETERANS’ EDUCATION; DAVID A. 
GUZMAN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF VETERANS PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS; AND CHARLES 
ROWE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AP- 
PROVING AGENCIES, AND, CHIEF, STATE APPROVING AGEN- 
CY, NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AND VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS 

STATEMENT OF STEVE FRANCIS KIME 

Dr. Kime. Yes. Chairwoman Sandlin, Dr. Boozman and the rest 
of the Committee. I am here today as an educator and as a veteran 
of three decades of service in uniform. I speak on behalf of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities and the 
five other presidentially based national higher education associa- 
tions. These people all support and are all members of the Partner- 
ship for Veterans Education and all of those national presidential 
associations support the Total Force GI Bill. They would like to see 
this thing happen. 

I have submitted very detailed testimony, and what I would like 
to do is address five interrelated topics here. I am not sure I have 
them quite in priority order yet. Madam Chairwoman, but I will do 
that. 

First, the GI Bill should actually pay for college and it doesn’t. 
AASCU and the Partnership for Veterans Education support this 
4-year public college benchmark. And what I would like to empha- 
size to you here, because I listened very carefully to what you said. 
Dr. Boozman, and I understand that you can’t get to a hundred 
percent tomorrow or maybe next year on whatever your idea of the 
cost of education is. 

But you need a vision. And Congress really needs to recognize a 
benchmark. Where are we going here? Well, a 4-year public college 
education is a very modest benchmark. In my opinion, it is the 
most modest possible benchmark that fulfills the national require- 
ment to reward these people for what they have done. That is why 
it is the benchmark. We had long discussions about that. 

Right now, that benchmark, by the way, is $13,145.00 a year, 
this school year. And the benefit for Chapter 30 now — this is not 
for your Reservists. This is the best case — is $9,900. So that is 
where you get 75 percent. And remember, that 75 percent is based 
on the best case. So the first point is, the GI Bill ought to actually 
pay for college. Otherwise, it is a promise we are not fulfilling. 

The second thing that I would like to address is the fact that the 
GI Bill has not kept pace with national military strategy and na- 
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tional force deployment policies. Now, from a philosophical and con- 
ceptual point of view, this is a scandal. In the last 25 years, we 
have radically changed our military strategy and our force deploy- 
ment policies. 

We are doing war entirely differently, how you serve, who serves. 
Our old notions about those pot-hellied Reservists who only go on 
the weekends, that is all nonsense. All of those old images we had 
about the Reserves have to go away. These are the people who 
serve right alongside that so-called Active Duty servicemember. 
But we have a GI Bill that is trapped in these old notions about 
what is a Reservist, who goes, when they go and what they do 
when they get there. 

So how can you have a GI Bill that is totally out of sync with 
your National strategy and your National deployment policy? We 
need to look at this from a big picture point of view. And the public 
needs to understand it from the strategy and policy point of view. 

The third thing is that in spite of the fact that we have radically 
changed our strategy and our deployment policies, we have made 
precious little progress on the Reserves. When I first started mess- 
ing with this, they got 47 percent of what an Active Duty person 
would get. We are nowhere even close to that now. So when I say 
75 percent of the cost of college is covered, that is just a dream to 
Reservists. We have not gotten anywhere on this. 

And the benefits are not pegged in any meaningful way to the 
actual service that these young people perform. How in the world 
can that be? So not only do we have it out of sync with our national 
strategy and national deployment policies, but we have it totally 
out of sync with what each individual does. That is wrong. 

The fourth thing is that — and by the way. Madam Chairwomen, 
when I put these in priority order, this might be first. And that is 
that the legal, political and budgetary architecture, the very archi- 
tecture, the structure of the GI Bill is outdated. It is 30 years old. 
It doesn’t fit what we do. 

The GI Bill legislation that we have is totally out of step with 
our own cabinet departments. This is ridiculous. Thirty years ago 
we didn’t have a Department of Veterans Affairs. That doesn’t 
make any sense. GI Bill funding belongs where the advocates for 
veterans are. 

Remember when we did the first GI Bill in 1945, the Department 
of Defense, which, by the way, didn’t exist, opposed it. These people 
are not interested primarily in veterans. Now, that sounds nasty 
to say, but the fact of the matter is, Mr. Gates’ job is war fighting. 
Whoever the Secretary of Veterans Affairs will be, might be or 
whatever here, his duty is to be a veterans advocate. 

So war fighting is war fighting. Veterans are veterans. War fight- 
ers are war fighters. They do something different. Anybody who 
thinks that those kids sitting over there in Walter Reed with one 
leg gone or one leg and one arm gone, those are not war fighters 
anymore. I am sorry. But it is just true. Those are veterans. The 
public was outraged at the way those people were treated, because 
they legitimately felt that these were veterans and should be han- 
dled by the Veterans Administration. They darn well should be. We 
need to separate, just like we have separated in the cabinet, the 
responsibilities and the advocacy and the funding, the budgeting. 
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So our architecture for the GI hill is just totally fouled up. It is 
nowhere near correct. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Dr. Kime, if you could summarize. 

Dr. Kime. I am sorry? 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. If you could summarize. 

Dr. Kime. I will. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. 

Dr. Kime. It is time for the Veterans Department to he a Vet- 
erans Department and not he a Veterans Administration anymore. 
I would like to add one last thing. And that is that the manage- 
ment of the GI Bill needs serious help and we will never solve the 
management of the GI Bill until we get the architecture correct. All 
of these other problems that we have, about how do we give funds, 
when do we give funds, whether you can get it for a 3-year school, 
we will never get those solved if we don’t get them in one depart- 
ment. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kime appears on p. 76.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Well, thank you Dr. Kime. I am glad to 
hear that you would have put that priority first, because that is es- 
sentially what this Subcommittee did, and we have made progress 
in moving the Selected Reserve benefits over to the VA. We hope 
that is ultimately signed into law so that we can keep making 
progress on the other priorities. Thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. 

Mr. Guzman, thank you for being here. You are now recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID A. GUZMAN 

Mr. Guzman. Chairwoman Herseth, Ranking Member Boozman, 
Members of the Subcommittee 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Could you make sure your microphone is 
on? Okay. There we go. 

Mr. Guzman. Okay. You honor us today on behalf of American’s 
most important resource, the American servicemember, past and 
present, who preserve the freedoms we so much enjoy through 
their selfless contributions to this great Nation. 

We, NAVPA, have long touted the concept that the school certi- 
fying official is at the business end of the VA education programs. 
And each year, we develop our legislative agenda and my com- 
ments will come from that agenda and I have made distribution of 
that earlier in the year. 

Our government has a history of finding dollars for the bullets 
and bombs, but when it comes time for bandages and band-aids, we 
seem to limit our liability. Veterans deserve better. NAVPA has 
proposed that appropriations for war contain a set-aside for medi- 
cine and benefits for when the servicemember returns and becomes 
one of our veterans of war. 

We fully support the Total Force GI Bill proposal. We would like 
to see an equitable education program for all veterans for all peri- 
ods of service, especially for those who put their life on the line in 
combat. The National Guard and Reservists are pulling their share 
of active deployments, yet their educational benefits lag well be- 
hind the Active Duty Montgomery GI Bill Chapter 30 benefit. They 
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fight alongside their fellow Active Duty companion, yet receive 
much, much less in compensation. 

We advocate administrative-like changes to the Montgomery GI 
Bill that would expand the student work-study program, clean up 
the financial aid dilemma discussed earlier that excludes veterans 
in need from receiving financial assistance. We advocate the elimi- 
nation of the 10-year delimiting date in favor of the life-long learn- 
ing concept, and urge the VA to embrace electronic processing for 
all claims, all programs of education, for all veterans and their de- 
pendents at one efficient processing center versus the four we have 
now. 

We also advocate for the combat veteran who receives general 
discharge under honorable conditions who currently are denied 
benefits, though they have paid into the Montgomery GI Bill. Per- 
haps if this small group of veterans were able to receive education 
or training under the Montgomery GI Bill, they too would become 
better citizens, gain meaningful employment and contribute to soci- 
ety in a positive manner. These veterans do receive other VA bene- 
fits now. 

NAVPA would also like to see an increase in compensation for 
schools and businesses that administer Veterans Administration 
education and training programs. When the Vietnam era GI Bill 
was in existence, the schools responsible for the administration of 
education worked with two programs. Today, they are responsible 
for 11 programs, with no change in the $7.00 per student com- 
pensation in over 25 years. The result is that some schools are 
slowly eliminating the standalone office of Veterans Affairs and 
placing the certification responsibilities as additional duties, mov- 
ing enrollment certification responsibilities to other offices and less- 
ening the training opportunities for program administrators and 
placing the burden on the program administrator to maintain com- 
pliance with Federal and State laws, this resulting in lessening of 
service to our veterans. 

The program should include full funding, not only for the vet- 
eran, but also for the administration of the many programs at all 
levels, from the Department of Veterans Affairs to the school or 
agency administering the programs. 

Finally, veterans’ education benefits, be they Active Duty bene- 
fits, benefits for Guard, Reservists, vocational rehabilitation, on- 
the-job training (OJT) and apprenticeship or survivors benefits, ac- 
tually cost little to nothing to the American citizen, because, as his- 
tory has proven, the return on the investment will pay back up to 
sevenfold. Legislation for veterans education and training must 
continue to adjust to fit the changes in America’s society. 

An educated society is less likely to be involved in crime, will pay 
taxes, buy a home and contribute to the community. To me, it is 
a no-brainer to upgrade the education and training opportunities 
for our servicemembers and veterans and give them a meaningful 
benefit that will, in turn, be right for America and the right thing 
to do for our veterans. 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity. I have dropped two cop- 
ies of our legislative agenda here today for the Committee. And I 
now stand ready for any questions you may have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Guzman appears on p. 78.] 
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Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you Mr. Guzman. We appreciate 
the copies of the report as well. 

Mr. Rowe, you are now recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES ROWE 

Mr. Rowe. Chairwoman Herseth, Ranking Member Boozman, 
Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before you 
today on behalf of the National Association of State Approving 
Agencies to provide NASAA’s view on the current state of the 
Montgomery GI Bill and to make some recommendations to up- 
grade the Montgomery GI Bill. 

We feel the fundamentals of the Active Duty GI Bill remain es- 
sentially sound. The recent changes allowing flexibility for utiliza- 
tion for accelerated payments and the payments for licensing and 
certification tests have been viewed positively by benefit recipients. 
And the annual cost of living adjustments are important in the ef- 
fort to keep pace with the rising cost of education. 

Of course, it is widely known, as Mr. Boozman pointed out, that 
the cost of an education in this country has outpaced the inflation 
rate by a wide margin for a number of years. As a result, the edu- 
cation benefits provided to recipients under the various chapters 
continues to fall short of actually paying for a college education or 
a non-college degree school program. 

In a different light though, we find it unfortunate that the in- 
creased benefit rates for apprenticeship and other on-the-job train- 
ing benefits are scheduled to sunset back to their previous rates on 
January 1, 2008. And we fought very hard to get those benefits in- 
creased. 

The speed of the benefit payments for recipients enrolled in 
schools, in our experiences in the field, is that after the first semes- 
ter they seem to have improved because of the implementation of 
the electronic certification of students. At the same time, the delays 
encountered for the payments of benefits to those receiving appren- 
ticeship or on-the-job training programs remains exceedingly slow. 

Current state. As other people have stated here before, I have my 
rates here, that today the prorated benefit rate for the Selected Re- 
servist is about 29 percent of the Montgomery GI Bill Active Duty 
rate. Initially, it was around 47 percent. 

As other people have also stated, the experience of some of our 
members in NASAA has been the Selected Reservists themselves 
generally have a poor understanding of the Montgomery GI Bill Se- 
lected Reserve benefits that they actually have. A number of them 
who I have talked to personally have said they didn’t know they 
were not eligible anymore. 

So the recommendations, as other people have stated, NASAA is 
firmly 100 percent behind the concept of the Total Force GI Bill for 
the purposes of portability, as we have stated earlier. Fairness, we 
believe that there should be equal benefit for equal service. And 
also the administration of the program, the various programs are 
complex and they lead to a lot of confusion on the part of the Re- 
servist. 

We strongly feel that the hard won increase of benefits that was 
provided to those using apprenticeship and on-the-job training ben- 
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efits should be restored. We strongly support any legislation that 
would seek to prevent this reduction in the benefit rate. 

NASAA wholeheartedly supports the Total Force GI Bill. We be- 
lieve the events have overtaken the original intent. Our experi- 
ences today are leading us strongly to the conclusion that a major 
overhaul of the Montgomery GI Bill is now overdue. 

I would like to thank you for inviting me here today and I will 
take any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rowe appears on p. 79.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you very much. I want to thank the panel. 
Your testimony was very informative. I really don’t have any ques- 
tions though. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Mr. Walz? Mr. Kline? Mr. McNerney. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Dr. Kime, you strongly advocate a VA structure that is organized 
to serve the modern service philosophy. That sounds good. Do you 
have specific recommendations? And if so, could you submit those 
to the Committee in writing so that we can ponder those and per- 
haps find some legislative outlets 

Dr. Kime. I would be glad to. Thank you. 

[The information was provided in the Post-Hearing Questions 
and Responses for the Record, which appears on p. 126.] 

Mr. McNerney. You mentioned the Reservists used to get 47 
percent of Active Duty members. That is as 1985. Where are we 
now and how did it fall down to the level that it is? 

Dr. Kime. Well, I think you are right about 19 percent, but I am 
not sure exactly. But it is in that realm, 19 percent as opposed to 
47 percent for the Reservist, roughly. I think that is correct. 

How did it fall down is easy to answer. When we tried to fix the 
GI Bill, we fixed Chapter 30, because we have this thing in our 
mind about Active Duty are Active Duty and Reservists are Reserv- 
ists. And we always assume that we will get around to patching 
up the Reserve side of it sooner or later and that it will just follow 
on. The problem is, it didn’t just follow on. We changed all of our 
deployment policies and our activities. But we didn’t actually fix 
the amount of money. That is how it fell behind. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

Mr. Rowe, you have some specific recommendations in your writ- 
ten testimony. I will be glad to spend some time, as other Com- 
mittee Members will, I am sure, to look at these and if we have 
any questions, we would like to address those to you. 

Mr. Rowe. I am very happy to do that, sir. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I will not take too much time either. 
However, I do want to ask a couple of questions. 

Dr. Kime, you write in your written testimony that there are 
“major backlogs in veterans getting their benefits.” 

Mr. Rowe, your testimony is such that it seems that after the 
first semester, once it is recurring, it is better especially with the 
electronic processing, but on-the-job training and apprenticeship is 
slower. 
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Could each of you address these numbers? Mr. Wilson from the 
VA, who is going to be testifying here a little bit later on, has sup- 
plied the Committee in his testimony with a table for the proc- 
essing days and it indicates that it takes on average — and I think 
this is all claims on average 32 days for original claims to be proc- 
essed and 13 days for supplemental claims. 

What is your experience? Is that about right as an average? Is 
there a major backlog still now that we have the electronic proc- 
essing more fully underway as we have done some oversight there 
in the last couple of years? Mr. Rowe, could you comment on it as 
well? 

Dr. Kime. My experience, what I have actually seen, has not 
been as good as that and that is because they have improved it a 
lot. I think Mr. Wilson and his bunch of people in education serv- 
ices have worked very, very hard on this, as has Dan Cooper, Ad- 
miral Cooper. These people have focused on this and I think they 
have made progress. 

The thing that the Committee should keep in mind is what are 
we asking, how much information are we asking for and is the sys- 
tem itself sensible? Is it coherent and is it rational? I dare say that 
if you turn this whole thing over to MasterCard you would get this 
done in 2 days. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Rowe. Madame Chairwoman, I can only speak anecdotally. 
But particularly for the apprenticeship on-the-job training payment 
of benefits, they are paid in an out of system system that only Mr. 
Wilson could probably better describe than I. So for that reason, 
there is an incredible amount of delay in the amount of — because 
it is taken out of the regional process office and sent to a different 
one. And I know in speaking with individuals who have received 
those programs, it could take anywhere from 4 to 6 months to re- 
ceive their first benefit check from the time of initially processing. 

The institutionals are a little bit better, as I said earlier. I agree. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Thank you. One final question, we 
heard from the first panel the issue of the MGIB benefit counting 
against the veteran as it relates to Federal student aid programs. 
What is your experience? Is there a difference in terms of unsub- 
sidized loans, subsidized loans. Pell grants? Could you take a 
minute or two to elaborate from your experience what you have 
seen in working with veteran students? 

Dr. Kime. I have seen a great deal of confusion. I have talked to 
college people, and regardless of what the rules are at any given 
time, I have seen practices get out of whack with them. 

Now, you are going to have someone testify who knows a lot 
more about this than I do. So I won’t get over in that realm, except 
to say this: The GI Bill is reward for service to your country of a 
very special kind. I personally, and I am not speaking for higher 
education here. I am speaking as a veteran. But I personally find 
it incomprehensible that the GI Bill should count in any way 
against any means that you have that the government provides. 
The GI Bill should be over and above every other thing the govern- 
ment does to help the kids go to college who don’t serve in the mili- 
tary. 
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This is a special thing and this should be over and above. If it 
were up to me and I could pass a law just by writing it, it would 
be a simple one-sentence affair, and it would say you can never 
count the GI Bill as a means in any test for any Federal money. 
But I realize the world is a lot more complicated than that and 
that the colleges would have their own scholarship moneys that 
they would apply it to differently anyway. But I think the GI Bill 
should be treated specially. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. Mr. Guzman or Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Guzman. Yes. My experience has been the same at the col- 
leges and universities. And in our paper, we write that according 
to the U.S. Department of Education, when determining eligibility 
for title IV funds, a financial aid administrator must take into ac- 
count all forms of assistance received by the student to help pay 
the education costs. The Montgomery GI Bill is considered a re- 
source and thereby deducted from any assistance. Only veterans 
with large families are — not only, but for the most part, veterans 
with large families are the ones that are receiving any kind of Pell 
assistance at all. 

And I agree that shouldn’t be part of the consideration when re- 
ceiving financial aid, especially those that are really in need. There 
is no consideration to award credit for the months of military serv- 
ice, personal sacrifices, family separation, irregular duty hours, 
conditions, or for the protections and freedoms that they give us. 
And the $1,200 contribution isn’t even considered in that formula. 
So they are getting whacked twice on that. 

Dr. Kime. Madam Chairwoman, may I make a comment on some- 
thing I think is often missed here? 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Please, if you can be brief because I want 
Mr. Rowe 

Dr. Kime. I will. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. 

Dr. Kime. The veteran is an adult student. All of these rules that 
we have are for your standard kid going to college. Remember, your 
veteran comes out after having been shot at for 4 or 5 years, they 
will have a wife. They will have a baby. They will have a car to 
maintain. They will have a lot of other things. And that is why that 
GI Bill should be treated — there should be a hands off policy on the 
GI Bill. 

Mr. Rowe. I am not a title IV expert. However, I did ask this 
very question with somebody who I consider to be an expert on one 
of my college campuses and she informed me in a very, very long 
e-mail that I can’t capture here, that the GI Bill is not considered 
as income, but it is considered another resource. And so if someone 
who is not familiar in financial aid says, well, do you have any 
other income? And the veteran may say well, I get GI Bill benefits, 
and they put it down in the wrong calculation, then they will get 
penalized. And that is an error. I don’t know how often that hap- 
pens, but, you know, it is a possibility. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. I appreciate that information. 

Any final questions from my colleagues? Okay. 

Well, thank you, gentlemen, very much. Again, we may have 
questions we would like to submit to you in writing and take for 
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the record. We appreciate the information and your dedication to 
our Nation’s veterans and students. 

Joining us on our third panel of witnesses is Mr. Allison Jones, 
member of the Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assist- 
ance for the U.S. Department of Education; Mr. James Bombard, 
Chairman of the Veterans Advisory Committee on Education 
(VACOE) for the U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs; and Mr. 
Walz of Minnesota will be introducing our third panelist. Major 
General Larry Shellito, Adjutant General for the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard. 

I am going to recognize you in that order. But before we go to 
Major General Shellito’s testimony, I will have Mr. Walz formally 
introduce you. 

Mr. Jones, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENTS OF ALLISON JONES, MEMBER, ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, AND ASSISTANT VICE CHANCELLOR 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM; JAMES BOMBARD, CHAIRMAN, VETERANS ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS AFFAIRS, AND CHIEF, NEW YORK STATE DIVI- 
SION OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF VETERANS EDU- 
CATION; AND MAJOR GENERAL LARRY W. SHELLITO, ED.D., 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, MINNESOTA NATIONAL GUARD, AC- 
COMPANIED BY SERGEANT BENJAMIN LEE HATTON, LONG 
PRAIRIE, MN 


STATEMENT OF ALLISON JONES 

Mr. Jones. Thank you very much. Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin 
and Members of the Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity. On 
behalf of the Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance, 
thank you for the opportunity to provide testimony this afternoon 
on the Montgomery GI Bill education benefits and title IV Federal 
financial aid. 

As we have heard already today, there are a lot of questions and 
a lot of misinformation and we are going to try to address some of 
this today. My name is Allison Jones and I am testifying as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee. As Assistant Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs for the California State University System, I am 
also involved in Governor Schwarzenegger’s initiative which is 
called California Troops to College and an ardent supporter of ef- 
forts to increase veterans’ access to postsecondary education. 

The Advisory Committee was authorized by Congress in the 1986 
amendments to the Higher Education Act. For more than 20 years, 
we have provided independent and objective advice and counsel on 
Federal student aid policy to Congress and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation. Our most important legislative charge is to make rec- 
ommendations that maintain and improve college access and per- 
sistence for low- and moderate-income students. Although we have 
traditionally worked most closely with the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Senate Committee on Health, Edu- 
cation, Labor and Pensions, we appreciate this opportunity to share 
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our knowledge of financial aid programs with you and your Sub- 
committee in order to assist our Nation’s veterans. 

This afternoon I will explain the interaction between the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill and title IV Federal student financial aid programs. 
The question I will be addressing is whether Montgomery GI Bill 
benefits restrict in any way eligibility for need-based title IV aid. 
Therefore, my testimony will focus on the relationship between the 
GI Bill benefits and need-based title IV aid, including Pell grants, 
loans and campus-based aid. I would note that my statements are 
not directed at whether Montgomery GI Bill education benefits are 
an adequate reward for the service of our brave men and women. 

A student’s eligibility for need-based Federal aid depends on his 
or her ability to contribute to college expenses. The expected family 
contribution is the way we assess the family’s ability to pay. It is 
used to determine two key dollar amounts, a student’s Pell grant 
award, which is an entitlement award, and a student’s total need 
for student aid which is equal to the cost of attendance minus the 
family contribution. And Congress mandates how we build that 
cost of attendance. 

In addition, title IV prohibits over-award, that is, the sum of the 
family contribution and aid from all sources cannot exceed the cost 
of attendance. For veterans, the monthly education benefits that he 
or she receives are not used in the calculation of the family con- 
tribution. That is, the amount of the GI education benefit does not 
affect in any way how much the student is expected to contribute 
toward college expenses. 

Consequently, since the expected family contribution, or EFC, is 
used to determine a student’s Pell Grant award, the amount of 
these benefits that a veteran receives does not actually affect that 
award in any way. Also, since the benefits do not affect the family 
contribution, they do not affect the student’s total need. While the 
effect of the GI education benefits on Pell grant and the family con- 
tribution is straightforward, the effect of these benefits on the eligi- 
bility for student loans is a bit more complicated. 

Briefly, for Active Duty personnel, GI Bill benefits do not affect 
the amount of a subsidized Stafford loan. The subsidized loans are 
those in which the government pays the interest while the student 
is enrolled. For Selected Reservists, however, the GI education ben- 
efits do limit and can eliminate the student’s eligibility for sub- 
sidized Stafford loans. And for both Active Duty and Selected Re- 
serve, these benefits do affect eligibility for unsubsidized Stafford 
loans. And unsubsidized loans are those in which the interest ac- 
crues while the student is in school, but payment can be deferred 
and the interest is actually capitalized or the student can pay it. 

Let me turn to the effect of the GI Bill benefits on other financial 
aid programs. There are three campus-based programs that allo- 
cate funds to each college to distribute to eligible students. These 
are known as the campus-based programs, the Federal Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant, the Perkins Loan and the 
Eederal Work-Study. While GI Bill benefits do not affect the stu- 
dent’s Pell grant, family contribution, or total need, they can, in 
fact, affect the awards under the campus-based programs because 
of the prohibition against over-awards. 
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For example, if a student’s family contribution, Pell grant and GI 
Bill benefits equal or exceed the cost of attendance, awards under 
these other programs can be eliminated. However, as previously 
mentioned, an exception is allowed for subsidized Stafford loans 
which can offset Montgomery Bill benefits. This exception plays a 
role in the determination of campus-based aid. Only in cases where 
the veteran’s full need is fully met by Pell grant. State grants, 
Montgomery GI Bill benefits and other resources in subsidized 
loans can the prohibition against over-awards limit campus-based 
awards. 

Even in this case, aid administrators can, in fact, exercise their 
discretion to disburse campus-based aid up to the amount of the 
subsidized Stafford loan that the student was awarded to offset or 
replace the GI Bill benefits. Also, the student can borrow an 
amount equal to the family contribution in unsubsidized loans, as 
well as some other loan programs. 

More research is needed to assess the interaction of Montgomery 
GI Bill education benefits on other sources of aid, including Federal 
tax incentives, the Academic Competitiveness Grant, the National 
Science and Math Access to Retain Talent Grant, which goes by the 
acronym SMART, and State grant aid. 

Based on the analysis above, three potential changes in title IV 
might be considered. First, Selected Reserve benefits could be 
treated like Active Duty benefits in the consideration of subsidized 
Stafford loans. That is, don’t count the GI Education Bill benefits 
against eligibility for subsidized loans from either Active Duty or 
Selected Reservists. This benefit would improve parity between the 
two GI Bill programs. Active Duty and Selected Reserve, and in- 
crease access to the subsidized loan program for Reservists. 

Second, the exception that allows for campus-based aid to be dis- 
tributed up to the amount of the subsidized Stafford loans might 
be required, rather than discretionary. This benefit would increase 
veterans’ access to the campus-based aid programs. And we have 
heard comments about that already today. 

Third, an exclusion for unsubsidized loans similar to the one for 
subsidized loans could be implemented. This would allow veterans 
to borrow additional funds to cover educational expenses. 

Whether such changes are necessary or desirable, including an 
assessment of unintended consequences, requires a thorough re- 
view by your Committee, relevant education committees in the 
House of Representatives and Senate, the Department of Veteran 
Affairs, the Department of Education and the higher education and 
the financial aid community. 

On behalf of the Advisory Committee members, thank you again 
for this opportunity to testify before you today. We look forward to 
continuing to provide technical assistance on the matters discussed 
today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jones appears on p. 86.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Jones, for laying out the 
complexity of what we are grappling with here today. 

Mr. Jones. And I am so sorry. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. No, no, I was going to — initially though 
I wanted to thank him for clarifying, although I am not entirely 
sure it is clarified right now in my mind. It will be, because you 
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have gone through the complexity and once we get it all down — 
but I can certainly understand why students would be confused 
and possibly financial aid officers as well. 

Mr. Bombard, you are now recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES BOMBARD 

Mr. Bombard. Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member 
Boozman and Members of the Subcommittee on Economic Oppor- 
tunity — 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Could you turn on your microphone, sir? 

Mr. Bombard. How about now? Okay. 

Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman and 
Members of the Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity, I am 
pleased to appear before you today on behalf of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Secretary’s Veterans Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to provide the Committee’s views on the current state of the 
MGIB Active Duty and the Montgomery GI Bill Selected Reserve 
and provide recommendations to update the Montgomery GI Bill 
and possible legislative action that should be considered by the 
Subcommittee. 

It is the Advisory Committee’s view that the program flexibility 
and efficient claims processing are the keys to a veteran’s seamless 
transition of providing earned education benefits to eligible partici- 
pants. The reason seamless transition is difficult to accomplish is 
that the Montgomery GI Bill was created in 1984. It was both simi- 
lar and different from previous GI Bills. It was similar in that it 
provided benefits for veterans who chose to enroll in an educational 
program or an approved educational training institution. It was dif- 
ferent because education programs’ special rules provided higher 
benefit levels for persons having eligibility for prior programs with 
lower benefits authorized for persons enlisting for less than 3 
years. Another unique feature of the Montgomery GI Bill is that it 
authorized benefits for those in the Selected Reserves, Chapter 
1606 program, although the maximum benefit was much lower 
than the Active Duty rate. Additionally, the MGIB authorized kick- 
ers or additional monthly benefits for certain veterans in certain 
military occupations and buy-ups for certain seeking higher month- 
ly benefits. 

Congress, although well meaning, tends to create new initiatives 
designed to shore up existing deficiencies in the current MGIB, 
without dealing with the administrative problems inherent in try- 
ing to integrate new program components in the established Mont- 
gomery GI Bill. As a result of the proliferation of eligibility cat- 
egories and benefit levels, fewer educational claims are straight- 
forward. The complexities of a number of new GI Bill opportunities 
have resulted in a cumbersome data management system that does 
not timely respond to the needs of veterans and other GI Bill re- 
cipients. 

It is the Committee’s belief that the VA Education Service, in 
conjunction with Congress, can create an effective, efficient claims 
processing system by adopting the following: Restructure the GI 
Bill, adopt the Total Force. This will streamline claims processing. 
Create a synergistic relationship with Congress in order to ensure 
feasibility and support for any additional programs associated with 
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the GI Bill, improve information exchange between DoD and VA. 
The need for constant communication between DoD and VA would 
be minimal with a restructure of the GI Bill. Invest in state-of-the- 
art information technology (IT) systems, and hire additional staff 
to do claims processing, or, at a minimum, maintain the budget di- 
rect full-time equivalents. 

Recommendations, Total Force. The Advisory Committee, after 
nearly 2 years of studying the Montgomery GI Bill, recommended 
the fundamental change to the structure of the Montgomery GI Bill 
and also put forth the framework for a new GI Bill that reflects the 
realities of the Total Force policy. 

It is the Committee’s belief that this restructuring is necessary 
to incorporate program flexibility, ease of administration and eq- 
uity of service rendered. 

For these reasons, we recommend replacing the separate GI Bill 
programs for veterans and Reservists with one program that con- 
solidates the GI Bill programs under one umbrella, title 38, U.S. 
Code. This would include enrolling all current eligible personnel in 
Chapters 30, 1606 and 1607 in the new Total Force GI Bill. This 
approach would add value to the Montgomery GI Bill as a recruit- 
ment and retention tool for the Armed Forces, including the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve, establish an equity of benefits for re- 
turning Guard and Reserve members, support Congress’ intent for 
the Montgomery GI Bill, and potentially save taxpayers money 
through improved administration. 

Because most of the Reservists have both careers and families 
which are embedded in towns and cities across the country, these 
activated citizen-soldiers. Mayors, police chiefs, firefighters, small 
businessowners, face additional burdens as financial and career ob- 
ligations mount, while their families, employers and communities 
frequently face sacrifices and hardships as well. 

This has led to an inequitable situation. First, Selected Reserve 
members and members of the Individual Ready Reserve may be 
called to Active Duty for considerable periods, but less than 2 
years. When they return to civilian life, what is available to them 
to readjust? They have nothing at all if they don’t stay on Active 
Duty. 

In the essence of time, the VACOE has focused on consolidating 
veterans’ education benefit programs into a single Total Force 
structure, placing them in the department where veterans advocacy 
is the first priority and ensuring that a fair framework for pro- 
viding benefits commensurate with the nature of military service is 
established and maintained. 

The architecture of any future GI Bill is very important. Shifting 
the funding out of title 10 and placing responsibility for GI Bill ad- 
ministration in the proper cabinet department, VA, is the key of 
any future efforts to improve the administration and fundamental 
fairness of the GI Bill. 

If implemented, we envision wins for the individual Selected Re- 
serve, a win for the Armed Services, and a win for our national se- 
curity. 

Summary of Differences: Separate GI Bill programs contain dif- 
ferent titles vs. Total Force proposal with one title; confusing sepa- 
rate GI Bill programs vs. straightforward Total Force; separate GI 
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Bill programs have multiple committees vs. Total Force with half 
the committees; separate GI Bill programs costly redundancies vs. 
Total Force savings through efficiencies; separate GI Bill programs 
have different benefits for same risks vs. Total Force with same 
benefits for same risks; separate GI Bill programs contain delim- 
iting date inequities vs. Total Force fair delimiting dates; separate 
GI Bill programs result in modest retention incentive vs. Total 
Force increased retention incentive; separate GI Bill programs have 
no Selected Reserve readjustment benefits vs. Total Force Selected 
Reserve readjustment benefit; separate GI Bill programs have dif- 
ferent rules for different recruiters vs. Total Force with same rules 
for recruiters; separate GI bill programs with inequitable upgrades 
vs. Total Force equitable upgrades; separate GI Bill programs re- 
sult in recipients confused vs. Total Force is simplified for recipi- 
ents; separate GI Bill programs with staff training complexities vs. 
Total Force simplified staff training. 

The Total Force proposal provides a unique opportunity to create 
a comprehensive GI Bill that is both fair and simple. Its eloquence 
is its equity and simplicity. 

The question always raised by Congress when considering the GI 
Bill is can we afford it. Well, I don’t think we can afford not to. 

I will be happy to take your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bombard appears on p. 89.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you for your testimony. 

I would now like to recognize Congressman Walz of Minnesota 
to make the introduction of our final witness on this panel. 

Mr. Walz. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TIMOTHY J. WALZ 

Mr. Walz. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. It truly is an honor 
for me to introduce our next witness. Major General Larry Shellito 
is the Adjutant General of the Minnesota National Guard. It is 
kind of an unusual situation here. As a former member of the Min- 
nesota National Guard, I served under General Shell! to’s com- 
mand, including a deployment in support of Operation Enduring 
Freedom. I have had the privilege of working with him on many 
issues affecting the Guard. 

And as General Shellito became the Adjutant General of the 
Minnesota National Guard, he has led them through operations in 
Iraq, Afghanistan, the Balkans, other areas of the world, plus 
major State emergencies from flooding to fires and created what is 
considered to be the best reintegration program in the Minnesota 
National Guard’s Beyond the Yellow Ribton Reintegration Pro- 
gram. 

The Minnesota National Guard is the gold standard for re- 
integration, readiness, training and recruitment throughout the 
country and those successes have a lot to do with General Shellito’s 
leadership. General Shellito is well-positioned to testify today on 
this issue, as a former educator who served as the President of Al- 
exandria Technical College. He served in the Vietnam War earning 
the distinguished service medal, legion of merit, bronze star, com- 
bat infantry badge and numerous other awards. He holds a doc- 
torate in education from the University of Minnesota, extensive 
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military education, U.S. Command and General Staff College, U.S. 
Army War College. 

General Shellito is going to speak about a specific incident today 
that maybe some of you have heard about, the 1,162 members of 
the 1st Brigade Combat Team (BCT) of the 34th Division who, by 
a glitch in, as my colleague from the second district of Minnesota 
put out, this red tape that is causing these people to be denied ben- 
efits. And I am very pleased — I think General Shellito is in a 
unique position with his experience and his insight, well qualified 
to not only address the specific issue he is going to talk about, but 
help us draft further legislation. 

And then he is going to do something that I think is very impor- 
tant for all of us here today. He is going to put a human face, what 
a bureaucratic snafu can do when he introduces you to one of our 
warriors recently returned from Iraq, in Sergeant Ben Hatton. And 
he will tell his story. 

So with that, it is a real pleasure to introduce the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Minnesota, Larry Shellito. 

STATEMENT OF MAJOR GENERAL LARRY W. SHELLITO, ED.D. 

General Shellito. Thank you. Madam Chair, Representative 
Boozman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I will begin by identifying that 
I am testifying on behalf of the State of Minnesota and its Com- 
mander in Chief, Governor Tim Pawlenty. 

Although I am a federally recognized Army General Officer, I ap- 
pear before you today as a State official at State expense. My testi- 
mony is an independent expression of the State’s interest. The De- 
partment of Defense has not previewed, edited or otherwise ap- 
proved my testimony. 

Now, with that having been said, this afternoon I will discuss 
with you the problems surrounding the Montgomery GI Bill that 
more than 1,000 members of the Minnesota National Guard’s 1st 
Brigade Combat Team of the 34th Infantry Division, known as the 
Red Bulls, have faced upon their return from Active Duty. 

I want to acknowledge that the stakeholder agencies involved in 
the process, the Army, the National Guard Bureau, the Congres- 
sional Delegations, all have been very supportive of our citizen-sol- 
diers of the Minnesota National Guard and the BCT. In particular, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs is attuned of the issue and is 
willing to assist once the challenges are overcome. 

I thank Congressman Kline and Walz and the Minnesota Delega- 
tion for recently authoring a resolution commending the Red Bulls 
for completing the longest deployment of any military unit during 
Operation Iraqi Freedom. While on title 10 status, more than 5,000 
Red Bulls from 38 States were slated to return home in the spring 
of this year. However, the President’s announced surge strategy ex- 
tended the tours of combat brigades in Iraq. 

When the Army orders units to perform its mission or execute a 
change in existing mission, they generate an order to reflect that 
action. Twenty-five hundred Minnesota soldiers were extended to 
support this surge, but there are some significant discrepancies 
that brings me here today. Eleven hundred thirty-eight orders re- 
flected a 730-day duty duration and 1,162 orders reflected a dura- 
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tion of 729 days or less. Six hundred forty-eight soldiers were or- 
dered exactly 729 days or 55.7 percent of those that were under the 
730. 

Being ordered to Active Duty for 730 days, or 2 years, as you are 
all very well aware, is an important factor in qualifying for edu- 
cational benefits. A soldier ordered to Active Duty for 730 days is 
entitled to benefits under Chapter 30 of the Montgomery GI Bill, 
while a soldier ordered to Active Duty 729 days or less is entitled 
to benefits under Chapters 1607 or 1606. 

The center of gravity for those who are affected by orders less 
than 730 days is not only that they receive $220 less per month 
than their counterpart, but also lose the portability of educational 
benefits. We first discovered this discrepancy of the length of tour 
orders during the demobilization process at Fort McCoy in July of 
this year. Some soldiers learned that they would get this portable 
benefit that they could use over the next 10 years while literally 
the soldier standing next to them in formation, with whom they 
had served from the deployment from start to finish, did not re- 
ceive the benefit. 

One such 729er is Sergeant Benjamin Lee Hatton, of Long Prai- 
rie, Minnesota. He joined the National Guard after his junior year 
in high school and he exemplifies the patriotism so prevalent 
throughout the American military today. Sergeant Hatton knew 
that his membership in the Guard would enable him to achieve his 
goal of graduating from college. He was called by this Nation to 
serve in Iraq. Ladies and gentlemen of the Subcommittee, he did 
so with honor and distinction. And in fact, this young soldier sit- 
ting before you today was twice awarded the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in combat. 

[Applause] 

General Shellito. Upon his return to Minnesota to pursue his 
dreams of college, he learned that even though he had served the 
entire length of the deployment, his extension orders reflected 1 
day less than required for Chapter 30 Montgomery GI Bill benefits. 
This is the bottom line. Sergeant Hatton and his comrades were ex- 
tended in keeping with the Total Force concept, but are not being 
provided the commensurate Total Force benefits. 

As I conclude, I hope that you will each take the necessary ac- 
tions to provide these patriotic young Americans the educational 
benefits they have earned in our Armed Forces. The National 
Guard is no longer a strategic reserve. It is an operational force 
and educational entitlements for our servicemembers must be over- 
hauled to reflect this new reality. 

Madam Chair, Representative Boozman, Members of the Sub- 
committee, I thank you for your time this afternoon and I, too, 
want to thank you for your service to your Nation. 

[The prepared statement of General Shellito appears on p. 94.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. General Shellito. 

I would ask unanimous consent that we allow Sergeant Hatton 
to share a few words with us. No objection is heard. 

Sergeant Hatton, if you would like to speak, you are not expected 
to speak. I had to ask unanimous consent because you were not 
listed officially on our agenda today. I think it is wonderful that 
you also made arrangements along with General Shellito to be with 
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us today. If there was something that you would specifically like 
to share with us, we would be more than happy to hear from you. 

Sergeant Hatton. Well, Madam Chairwoman, Mr. Boozman, 
Members of the Subcommittee, I was in Iraq for 16 months and be- 
fore that, we had 6 months training in Camp Shelby. There was 
a certain individual. Private Wingus, he was with me from day one 
until day end, when we left, with me every single day. He was in 
my platoon. For most of the time he was my gunner and when we 
came back to Fort McCoy for the demob, it turned out his orders 
said 739 days, mine are at 700 — or his were 730 and mine were 
729. So that is a perfect example of someone who was with me 
every single day doing the exact same job who ends up making 
about $600 more a month on the GI Bill than I do just because his 
orders say one more day. 

And I really, I mean it is really nobody’s fault. It is just a mis- 
take in the government and I just think it needs to be fixed, so the 
rest of the guys who were in my case, 1,162 of us, can get the 
money that we are entitled to. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Well, I agree with you and I think other 
Members on the panel will express their sentiments as well. I 
think you should go into diplomacy. I think you were very kind. 

Thank you for the unanimous consent to hear from Sergeant 
Hatton. 

Again, General Shellito, thank you for making the arrangements 
to be here. 

I would now like to recognize Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

And very quickly I want to thank all of the panel for being here, 
but especially you. Sergeant. We appreciate your service to your 
country and we are very, very proud of you. I think you summed 
up what we needed to do very, very quickly and I am going to yield 
my time to Colonel Kline. And again, with Mr. Walz and Mr. 
Kline’s leadership, hopefully we are going to get this thing settled 
very quickly. Thank you. 

Mr. Kline. I thank the gentleman for yielding. I hope that we 
are going to get this fixed quickly. 

I thank all the panelists for being here. 

Thank you, Mr. Jones, for your complex enlightenment. Like the 
Chairwoman, I don’t know how much was clarified, except that it 
is even more complicated than I thought. 

I thank all you for being here, and of course. General Shellito, 
thank you for being here to testify and thank you for your tremen- 
dous leadership. As my friend and colleague, Mr. Walz, said, the 
Beyond the Yellow Ribbon Program is emerging as the model for 
the country to help these soldiers move from wartime to peacetime 
and reintegrate into their civilian communities and lives. 

Let me take just a second and say how much I admire Sergeant 
Hatton. He not only received two Purple Hearts, but the results of 
one of those is reflected in the smile and he has been trying, with 
some effort, to perhaps not display that. You should be proud of it. 
We are certainly proud of you. 

Let me just take just a second to express some of the frustration 
that I think all of us on this panel, and certainly Mr. Walz and I 
have experienced as we have tried to resolve what is clearly an in- 
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equity that you, Sergeant Hatton, have suffered. It is clearly not 
fair for two soldiers to head out together, serve every day together, 
including the 16-month longest combat tour of any combat unit in 
America when you served in Iraq, and come back together and get 
off the plane — you may have been there perhaps when Mr. Walz 
and I were standing on the tarmac and you walked off the plane 
and then you look at the piece of paper and one of you gets full 
Montgomery GI Bill benefits and the other does not. 

Everyone that I have talked to in the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Army, in the National Guard, in the Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, in the White House and here in Congress, 
agrees that this is not fair. And it is something that we ought to 
fix. What has been frustrating to all of us is that when we talk to 
the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Garrin, who has been trying might- 
ily to fix this thing, he is told by his lawyers that he can’t fix it 
with a stroke of a pen. And he has come up with a system which 
we hope is going to — it is a bit complex, but we hope it is going 
to fix it so that you can go to school in January with full Mont- 
gomery GI Bill benefits. 

And the Acting Secretary of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in the VA, he can’t fix it with a stroke of a pen according to the 
lawyers on his staff. And I found out today that according to the 
lawyers in the White House, the President can’t fix it with a stroke 
of a pen or with an Executive Order. 

And so everyone knows it is not fair. Everyone knows it needs 
to be fixed. And yet, day after day is going by and the spring se- 
mester — ^you already need to get underway to start going to school 
in January and we have to get these things fixed. I am very happy 
to be a cosponsor of Mr. Walz’s bill. I would be, and I am on an- 
other bill and I would be on five others if we could fix this imme- 
diate problem. 

I think that — I know that I have the support of Mr. Boozman 
and I am sure the Chairwoman and other Members, because every 
single Member that I have talked to understands it is not fair and 
it has to be fixed and we want to do that. 

Now, having said that, I also agree with much of the testimony 
today. We have had panel after panel who said, in effect, we need 
to overhaul the GI Bill. We need to consolidate it. We need to go 
to a Total Eorce concept. We need to rewrite it. We need to fix it, 
because clearly, we have other inequities in the system beyond the 
issue that is facing the 1,162 of you who have 729 or fewer days, 
and that is from Minnesota. And there are other soldiers that are 
involved and have the same thing from neighboring States. 

So that is an immediate problem that I hope we can move quick- 
ly, even if someone out of regular order in Congress to get some 
legislation which will fix that in the longer term. As I mentioned 
earlier, I know that our friend and colleague, Vic Snyder, has been 
working this issue. And I remember him complaining specifically 
about the 730 issue, the 24-month issue that affects the Reserves 
3 or 4 years ago, and we have been unable to fix it in a comprehen- 
sive fashion. I hope that we are going to be able to do that in a 
comprehension fashion. But in the near term, I hope that Mr. 
Walz’s bill is able to move forward at the speed of heat so that 
these soldiers can go to school in January with their full benefits. 
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I won’t ask any questions because I am afraid Mr. Jones would 
answer and then I would have to start again with that whole com- 
plexity thing. But again, I want to thank you, sir, for your testi- 
mony and actually really the clarity that you brought to what is 
an enormously complex problem and it speaks to the issue of trying 
to fix this thing in a comprehensive way so that students, as well 
as financial aid officers and others, can understand what they are 
supposed to be doing. 

Thank you very much for your indulgence. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Of course, Mr. Kline, and again, thank 
you for being with us today and for your work on this specific issue. 
We look forward to working with you to make this fix happen soon- 
er, rather than later, much sooner, we hope. 

Mr. Walz, you are recognized. 

Mr. Walz. Well, thank you. Madam Chairwoman, and I would 
like to thank my colleague from the 2nd District and let Sergeant 
Hatton know you have one very motivated and irritated Marine 
Colonel who is on this. You have added an irritated Sergeant Major 
to it now. So I can tell you that every waking moment we are work- 
ing to deal with this. Please know that your sacrifice and the peo- 
ple of the first and the second districts of Minnesota will not rest 
until we make sure that is honored. And you have heard the other 
people testify. You have generations of people behind you. 

You have the Vietnam Veterans of America testifying that we 
need to get this thing right for you and an understanding. We 
heard many people talk about, and I appreciate Dr. Kime’s com- 
ments that the old stereotype of the National Guard is dead and 
gone, as you so well know with 16 months of combat duty in Iraq. 
Those are the old days and the GI Bill is outdated. So I appreciate 
those comments. 

I just wanted to just make one point. This is just to help me on 
this. You got back. Sergeant Hatton, in July and you enrolled at 
the University of Minnesota Duluth; is that correct, for fall term? 

Sergeant Hatton. That is correct. Congressman. 

Mr. Walz. Have you received your GI Bill benefits at all for the 
fall term then, your Reserve? Have you got a check from them? 

Sergeant Hatton. Negative. When we originally went in to sign 
up, I signed up pretty much as soon as I got back, probably about 
August 5th, and she said that the system was going to be so back- 
logged we shouldn’t expect anything until December or later. 

Mr. Walz. Now, you just heard the VA people say it takes 15 
days. That is not your experience? 

Sergeant Hatton. Well, based upon my experience. Congress- 
man, I would have to totally disagree with that, but — and also, 
they said that since I had gone to college prior to going to Iraq at 
the University of North Dakota and I had collected GI Bill there, 
they said that since I was already in the system it would go faster 
than people who were just first signing up for it. 

Mr. Walz. Now, this issue has nothing to do with the 730-day 
issue. You are just trying to get your benefits under the Reserve 
side of benefits. So this is totally separate, correct? 

Sergeant Hatton. That would just be the Chapter 1607 benefits 
right now. 
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Mr. Walz. So your experience after 16 months of combat in de- 
fense of this Nation has been on the GI Bill that you have received 
nothing and we are sitting here on October 18th. 

Sergeant Hatton. Roger that, Congressman. 

Mr. Walz. Okay. Thank you. 

And I yield back, Madam Chairwoman, just to set the 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Mr. Boozman, did you — that is right. You 
had yielded. 

Mr. McNerney. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

My observation is that there is a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion here. You all have done a terrific job putting this together in 
a way that we can use it to do what we need to do to make sure 
that we take care of these problems. We have heard a story of her- 
oism and inequity and now it is our job, again, on this panel, in 
this Committee, in this Congress, to make sure that we fix these 
problems so that you can proceed to get the benefits that you are 
entitled to. We will do our job. Thank you very much for your serv- 
ice. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Sergeant Hatton, thank you for being so 
good-natured about this issue. We appreciate your service. The rea- 
son we are concerned is not only the broader issue that you de- 
scribed in your initial statements about the disparity of the 1 day 
and how that affects the benefit. Then to understand even in more 
specific terms what you are eligible for, despite the mistake that 
we are going to try to fix very quickly, that there is now this delay 
in the benefits actually being applied to your tuition. That is some- 
thing that, we are grateful for your testimony in response to Mr. 
Walz’s question, we can explore with our next panel as well. 

I do have a question for Mr. Jones, because it is so enlightening 
and we are going to probably follow up with you with some written 
questions for the record. Could you address the issue that the prior 
panel, Mr. Rowe, had stated in terms of other income versus other 
resources and the possibility of errors being made because MGIB 
benefits might be considered as another resource, but they are not 
to be considered other income. Could you elaborate a bit on that? 

Mr. Jones. Right. I mean the law is pretty straightforward. The 
Montgomery GI Education Bill benefits is considered a resource. It 
is not to be used as income in the calculation of a family contribu- 
tion. Can I state unequivocally that every financial aid director un- 
derstands that? I can’t. I wish I could. 

But clearly, it has been my experience that everyone is pretty fa- 
miliar that this is not considered income in any way at all, al- 
though there is the misunderstanding, I understand, in the general 
public. And we have encountered this even in California and our 
Troops to College initiative, I must tell you, a misunderstanding in 
the general public on how it is used. 

If you would think of the GI Education Bill benefits, it is used 
against any need. The difference between the cost of attendance 
and whatever the family income is, is the need and that is where 
the Montgomery Bill benefits apply, against that need. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Just to clarify, cost of attendance is tui- 
tion or fees and/or fees and books? 
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Mr. Jones. No, it is actually more than that. Congress has dic- 
tated that the cost of attendance in the Higher Education Act in- 
cludes tuition, fees, room, board, books, supplies, transportation 
and other educational-related expenses. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. I am going to submit a ques- 
tion to you regarding the Perkins Loan Program. 

General Shellito, from your understanding in working with the 
Department of Defense to try to solve the particular problem we 
are facing with the Minnesota National Guard. According to your 
understanding, is it policy, regulation or law that prevents the 
Army from changing the orders? 

General Shellito. Madam Chair, everyone that we have talked 
to says they are going to do everything in their power to correct 
the situation. But every time it hits a snag, it is after legal opinion. 
So I would have to say, answering your question, it would be in the 
law. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Is there a situation here where the 
change would be easier if your members were still on Active Duty? 

General Shellito. Madam Chair, no. The only solution that is — 
and we are working this one, which is logistically intensive — is that 
we are contacting each and every soldier that we have identified 
as affected, sitting them down. They are filling out the 11 pages 
of paperwork. We are putting that — sending that in and sending it 
here through the National Guard Bureau or to the Army Board for 
Correction of Military Records (ABCMR). They will review each 
and every one of those records on an individual basis, as we are 
being told. 

To give you an example, we just delivered yesterday a 16-pound 
box with about 200 and some forms. We wanted to do a class ac- 
tion. Their legal counsel said that is unacceptable, according to 
their interpretation of the regulations. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Their interpretation of the regulations. 
That is what they 

General Shellito. I have had our Judge Advocate General (JAG) 
look at it and he thought there was more latitude 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Subject to differing interpretation, per- 
haps. 

General Shellito. Yeah. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Right? I am sorry. I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt. You had your JAG look at it and 

General Shellito. They think they did have some latitude, they 
could have. But we have had too many people say help us help you 
and just get the paperwork done. So we bit the bullet and that is 
what we are doing. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Boozman. Hopefully we can 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Mr. Boozman. 

Mr. Boozman. Well, the only comment I would say. Madam 
Chair, is that hopefully we can work with Mr. Filner and Mr. 
Buyer and perhaps get this on the suspension calendar and get Mr. 
Walz and Mr. Kline’s legislation pushed through so that they can 
finally get some relief and not have to fill out those long forms. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I think that is a very good suggestion, 
one that we have already had some informal discussions about. We 
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will certainly do all we can within the jurisdiction of our Suh- 
committee to put the pressure on the powers that he here in this 
institution to get this done. Perhaps you don’t have to be delivering 
another 16-pound box full of those forms. It is ridiculous. That is 
the general consensus here. Thank you, again, for your responses, 
for the time of all of our witnesses on this panel. Thank you for 
your service to the Nation and the service to our Nation’s veterans. 

I would now like to ask our final panel to the table. Joining us 
on our final panel of witnesses is Mr. Thomas Bush, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense; Dr. Curtis Gilroy, Director for Accession Policy, 
Officer of the Undersecretary of Defense for Personnel and Readi- 
ness, U.S. Department of Defense; and Mr. Keith Wilson, Director 
of Education Service for the Veterans Benefits Administration for 
the U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Gentlemen, thank you all for being with us. Thank you for your 
patience. We knew this was going to be a rather len^hy hearing 
today because of the importance of the topics to discuss and the 
number of individuals with helpful testimony on a number of these 
different matters related to the overarching issue of modernizing 
the Montgomery GI Bill. 

Again, the written statements have been made a part of the 
record and we will start with you, Mr. Bush. You are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. BUSH, ACTING DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR RESERVE AFFAIRS (MAN- 
POWER AND PERSONNEL), U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; 
CURTIS L. GILROY, PH.D., DIRECTOR, ACCESSION POLICY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR PER- 
SONNEL AND READINESS (MILITARY PERSONNEL POLICY), 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND KEITH M. WILSON, DI- 
RECTOR OF EDUCATION SERVICE, VETERANS BENEFIT AD- 
MINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. BUSH 

Mr. Bush. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Congressman Boozman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to be with you today to discuss the edu- 
cational assistance programs available to National Guard and Re- 
serve members. As we all know, we are at war and the dedicated 
men and women who serve in the Guard and Reserve have an- 
swered the call to duty, as you have seen here in the room. 

Most importantly, they are joining our ranks and staying with 
us. This year combined, the Reserve components achieved 98 per- 
cent of their recruiting objectives. Through August, combined attri- 
tion for officer enlisted personnel is at its lowest level since 1991. 
All indications are that we finish 2007 at 98 percent of our author- 
ized strength for the Selected Reserve. 

Many factors play into those incredible statistics. Providing our 
members with pay and benefits that recognize and rewards their 
service and sacrifices clearly helps. But ultimately, these young 
men and women are superb patriots who are volunteering to serve 
our country. 
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Over the past 5 years, my boss, Secretary Tom Hall, has traveled 
extensively to talk to Guardsmen and Reservists. He has traveled 
to over 200 sites. He has spoken with over 230,000 servicemembers 
and their families. During these visits, he has heard many positive 
comments in the manner in which the Department and Congress 
are supporting them and their families. He has heard that edu- 
cational benefits are important to our Guard and Reserve mem- 
bers. 

Having said that, we believe there are areas within the edu- 
cational benefits arena that are of concern to our troops and need 
addressing. First, the most frequent comment that Secretary Hall 
receives regarding Reserve education benefits is the benefit level 
for the Selected Reserve MGIB program is atrophied over the year 
and you have heard testimony to that effect, and it has not kept 
pace with the cost of education or the amount available under the 
Active Duty Montgomery GI Bill program. 

We are committed to addressing that issue. In fact, although, as 
some of you testified today, there hasn’t been a single bill that has 
come out of the Department, we, in fact, have been working on that 
for the last 2 years. We also believe we need to examine ways in 
which we might incentivize our people to serve longer. One way to 
accomplish this might be to extend the timeline in which the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill for the Selected Reserve is available for use by 
Guard and Reserve personnel. As you know, eligibility essentially 
ends now at the 14-year point. 

We also believe we need to review the ceiling on the MGIB kick- 
er, since this is an important incentive that helps us shape the 
force. This is particularly important as we evolve the force to meet 
the challenges of the 21st century. There are other areas that need 
to be addressed as well. 

We have members who may not be able to remain in the Selected 
Reserve because of Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG). We pro- 
pose extending the draw-down provision of the 1990’s that allowed 
a member affected by force shaping and reductions to retain his or 
her Selected Reserve MGIB eligibility for up to 10 years after being 
separated from the Selected Reserve. This change is included in the 
Senate-passed version of the 2008 National Defense Authorization 
Act. And I would ask for your support in encouraging your col- 
leagues on the Armed Services Committee to support this provi- 
sion. 

The Department also proposed modifying the REAP program to 
allow a member who incurs a short break in Selected Reserve serv- 
ice, up to 90 days, to continue to receive benefit payments during 
that break and to retain the REAP eligibility, even if the break ex- 
ceeds 90 days. Currently, a Selected Reserve member cannot re- 
ceive benefit payments during the break and loses eligibility if the 
break exceeds 90 days. Unfortunately, this has not been acted upon 
by Congress and we would ask for your support for this proposal 
as well. 

One area where we would urge caution, and I know this is con- 
troversial amongst the Members of this Subcommittee, and that 
has to do with making changes that would affect the retention as- 
pects of the Reserve programs. Since service in the Selected Re- 
serve is voluntary and most Selected Reserve members are able to 
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transfer from the Selected Reserve at any time, and unless they 
have obligated for service in Selected Reserve because they receive 
an incentive, a bonus, loan repayment or the MGIB for the Selected 
Reserve. 

This is why we are so interested in the retention aspects of these 
programs. We need incentives that encourage people to stay, not 
incentives that encourage them to leave. 

I would like to thank the Members of the Committee for all you 
do and all you have done for the men and women who serve this 
great country. I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The joint prepared statement of Mr. Bush and Mr. Gilroy ap- 
pears on p. 106.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Bush. 

Dr. Gilroy, we look forward to your testimony. You are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF CURTIS L. GILROY, PH.D. 

Dr. Gilroy. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Boozman, Members 
of the Subcommittee, and members of the distinguished staff be- 
hind them who work so hard, you need to be recognized, too. I, too, 
am delighted to appear before the Subcommittee on Principal Dep- 
uty Under Secretary Dominguez’s behalf. And I thank the Com- 
mittee, too, for many years of service and concern for promulgating 
and protecting educational benefits, in particular, to our service 
men and women. 

These programs are particularly important to the Defense De- 
partment for a whole host of reasons. They help us manage the 
force, for one thing. But they are so critical and valuable to mili- 
tary members and veterans simply because they help them achieve 
their educational goals about which we were talking in previous 
panels. 

We know that education is a private benefit to individual service- 
members and veterans, but we also know that it is a social benefit 
as well. It is a significant asset to the Nation as we invest in our 
human capital, particularly our young men and women who have 
served. 

I am going to limit my remarks, and they will be brief, to policies 
relating to the Active Duty program for which I have responsibility. 
I will make three points. Point number one is this: the Montgomery 
GI Bill program and the supplemental kickers, which when com- 
bined with the basic benefit, make up the service college funds, are 
simply the cornerstone of our service recruiting efforts. It is as sim- 
ple as that. We attract high aptitude recruits with high school di- 
plomas and that is our prime market. Money for college, our edu- 
cational benefits, continue to be and consistently rank as one of the 
most important reasons for young men and women to enlist in the 
military today, and we recognize that. 

Enrollment in the Active Duty MGIB program has risen from 
only 50 percent when it first began in 1985 to over 96 percent 
today. Two point eight million men and women have chosen to par- 
ticipate in the Montgomery GI Bill program since its inception. So 
such participation certainly speaks clearly and loudly to its 
attractiveness both as an incentive and as a benefit. 
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Point number two. Today’s Montgomery GI Bill has its lineage 
in the post-World War II Bill of Rights during which time we had 
a conscripted or draft force. Its purpose was to ease the transition 
of those servicemembers to civilian life. We all know the history 
and some have benefited from that in this room. 

Today, we have a volunteer military and, as codified in title 38, 
we use the Montgomery GI Bill benefit for that original purpose, 
this transition to civilian life. But we also use it, and this is very 
important, in recruiting and also for managing the force. In a way, 
we have a different GI Bill for a different time. We no longer have 
a draft or a conscripted force. We have a voluntary military, man- 
aged very differently. 

Point number three, and this is my last point and it is the most 
important one. If you forget everything I said today, I ask you to 
remember this point. And it has to do with the value of the edu- 
cational benefit, which is particularly important, not only in terms 
of the monetary benefit itself to servicemembers and veterans, but 
it is also important because of the effect it has on recruiting and 
retention, something that my colleague to the right has just men- 
tioned in his closing remarks, force management. 

The benefit has to be large enough to be an effective recruiting 
incentive. It has to be large enough, of course, to provide a signifi- 
cant amount for educational purposes, too. We won’t forget that. 
But it cannot be too large so as to seriously and adversely affect 
retention. Don’t forget that the Montgomery GI Bill and education 
benefits, in general, are a double-edge sword. You have to leave to 
use them. It is clearly a recruiting incentive. But it is just as 
strong a retention disincentive. 

So there is a fragile balance that must be maintained between 
the two. We have studied this balance, and researchers in aca- 
demia and elsewhere have also looked at this relationship. And 
that is something that we can talk about in the Q&A in terms of 
actual numbers. If the benefit is too large, many members will sim- 
ply leave after their first term. This lowers first-term retention and 
reduces the number of experienced non-commissioned officers and 
petty officers in the force. 

It also puts more pressure on recruiting to backfill for those 
losses. It also changes the force profile or inventory that the serv- 
ices try to maintain for force readiness. So the implications are pro- 
found. That is why my point number three is so important. 

To conclude, the current MGIB program continues to serve the 
active components of the military quite well, and from an Active 
Duty perspective we see no significant problems with the program 
or in its administration. 

I thank the Committee again for its patience as I am over my 
time. I stand ready to address any questions. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. 

Mr. Wilson, you are now recognized. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH M. WILSON 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you. Good afternoon. Chairwoman Herseth 
Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman and other Members of the 
Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today to discuss the current 
state of the MGIB and potential ways to improve upon its success 
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and the success of the other educational assistance programs ad- 
ministered by VA. My testimony will address areas in which the 
MGIB can be updated, streamlined and simplified. In addition, I 
will comment on selected bills which have been introduced in the 
noth Congress and certain concepts and provisions within those 
bills in which we find merit, as well as areas in which we could 
find potential problems. 

We are pleased to report that in fiscal year 2007, we paid an esti- 
mated $2.8 billion in benefits to approximately 500,000 trainees. In 
fiscal year 2007, on average, we processed original claims in 32 
days and supplemental claims in 13 days. The reduction in our 
processing time last year also met or exceeded the performance 
goals set forth for 2007. 

Recent congressional actions have addressed areas that we see as 
essential to the continued vitality of our educational benefit pro- 
grams. For example, VA supports in principle the proposals in S. 
293 for the expansion of accelerated payment, although we do have 
concerns arising from the potential inequities in the bill. Another 
proposed bill, H.R. 797, would extend certain provisions of the 
Work Study program through June 30th of 2012. VA believes these 
provisions of the Work Study program serve a valuable purpose 
and we agree that they should be extended. 

The programs we administer are a complex group with com- 
plicated benefit criteria. VA appreciates Congress’ strong interest 
in streamlining the education benefits available to veterans and 
servicemembers. However, many of the proposals currently under 
consideration by Congress not only create additional eligibility cat- 
egories but, in the process, also include retroactive eligibility cri- 
teria with amendments otherwise effective on the date of enact- 
ment. 

A multitude of programs and eligibility criteria create confusion 
for veterans, our partners in the Ilepartment of Defense, and for 
our Department as well. This also works against our efforts to fur- 
ther improve program participation and understanding. We share 
your desire to improve education benefits available to all veterans 
and believe it can be done within the goal of streamlining existing 
programs versus adding new programs and additional layers of 
complexity associated with administering them. 

Two proposals which have garnered a great deal of attention 
would create a new Chapter 33 benefit, a new benefit for post- 
9/11 servicemembers and veterans. Under the current benefit 
structure, many individuals find themselves potentially eligible 
under one or more of the three VA-administered programs that I 
have already mentioned. Those individuals are tasked with com- 
paring payment rates, impacts of kickers, and other areas to deter- 
mine which program would be most advantageous in their indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

Incorporating a new Chapter 33 program, the extent of entitle- 
ment to which would require factoring in length of service and pre- 
vious eligibility benefit usage, would make the process even more 
complex and difficult for individuals to understand. 

Finally, I note additional concerns with certain other pending 
legislation. Senate bills 723, 1719 and 698, as well as House bills 
112 and 1102 raise issues of equity in providing benefits to service- 
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members and veterans. For example, these bills contain provisions 
that would give preference to one period of service or benefit pro- 
gram over another. S. 723 proposes to reimburse the payment re- 
duction required for MGIB enrollments to members of the Armed 
Services who served after November 16th, 2001, through the date 
of termination of Executive Order 13235. 

Many individuals bravely served our country during periods that 
do not coincide with these dates. These individuals would be dis- 
advantaged merely because of their dates of service. Both S. 1409 
and H.R. 2385 include provisions that would exclude graduate pro- 
grams from eligibility. About 8 percent of our individuals now use 
the benefits for graduate level training. Disallowing graduate train- 
ing would limit the eligibility, or the person’s choice of the type of 
training they want to pursue. 

Additionally, Senate bills 22, 1409, 1719, 644 and House bill 
1102 pose significant logistical obstacles by requiring substantial 
changes in entitlement determinations and payment methods. 
These payment methods would require extensive enhancement to 
existing payment systems with significant attendant costs, imple- 
mentation delays, and impact on current claims processing. Our 
continued concern is limiting the impact on beneficiaries and en- 
suring timely receipt of payments. 

In closing, I reiterate that VA is dedicated to providing the most 
beneficial education programs to veterans and their dependents. 
We believe that changes made to enhance these programs must not 
create an extra burden on the beneficiaries by making programs 
more complex. 

Madam Chairwoman, that concludes my statement. I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson appears on p. 112.] 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Thanks to all of you. 

Mr. McNerney, did you have questions for the panel? 

Mr. McNerney. Of course. This afternoon I ran into the Chair- 
woman and asked her if there was going to be a hearing today be- 
cause our session ended early this afternoon and she said yes, and 
that it is going to be a good one. And I came out here, and yes, 
it has been very good. It has been very informative, a lot of dif- 
ferent opinions, a lot of opinions that actually coincided. So thank 
you, Madame Chairwoman, for that recommendation of making 
sure that I made it this afternoon. 

Mr. Bush, do I understand you correctly, or did I understand you 
correctly that base relocations and closures are impacting soldiers’ 
and National Guard’s ability to get benefits, through no fault of 
their own? 

Mr. Bush. As we are closing some bases, we are shifting where 
units are located. There may not be a slot for somebody that is cur- 
rently serving in the Selected Reserve in a new unit or they may 
have to travel extensive distances to get to a new unit and not be 
willing to do that. Therefore, they may no longer be in the Selected 
Reserve. 

If that is the case, then yes, they would be adversely affected be- 
cause if they leave the Selected Reserve, they lose their MGIB-SR 
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benefit. The provision we propose would allow them, if they are af- 
fected by BRAG, to keep the benefit. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

I have to say, Dr. Gilroy’s testimony was one of the most inter- 
esting. The notion that the GI Bill is a good incentive for recruit- 
ing, but it is somewhat of a disincentive for retention. The way I 
see what is being asked for is that GI Bill should pay for college 
education and that is sort of a yes/no. It is either you pay for col- 
lege education or you don’t. So if we pay for college education, what 
other parts of the GI Bill, or is that basically what you are talking 
about, would be a disincentive for retention? 

Dr. Gilroy. No. I was speaking specifically to the basic GI Bill 
benefit as a disincentive at some level. Currently it is not. Recruit- 
ing “wins” over retention at the current benefit level of about 
$1,100 a month, on average, which we have heard in other testi- 
mony accounts for about 75 percent of the cost of an average public 
4-year institution. 

So having said that, what then would be the optimal level, would 
be the next logical question I would expect you to ask. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. McNerney. Go ahead and ask it yourself. 

Dr. Gilroy. Yes. We have asked that question, because there are 
pending bills which call for increases in the benefit of varying 
amounts. So we have done some statistical analysis, econometric 
work, which tries to get at what the benefit level ought to be before 
the retention disincentive effects outweigh the recruiting incentive 
effects. 

We find, and it is corroborated by several other researchers, that 
the level would roughly be about $1,400 a month. Coincidentally 
and serendipitously, that happens to be roughly the average cost 
of a public 4-year education today. So while we don’t necessarily 
recommend, or we don’t for the Active Duty side feel that it is nec- 
essary to increase the monthly benefit, if it were raised to around 
$1,400 as been recommended by others in previous panels, at least 
as a minimum, that would not have any deleterious effects on re- 
tention. And that, I think, is an important point. 

Mr. McNerney. Well, not only that, but it is very specific, which 
I appreciate. 

Dr. Gilroy. It is. It is fairly specific. That is correct. Now, if we 
include next year or the year after, it might be somewhat different. 
We don’t know. But that is what the numbers look like right now 
with the statistical analysis that has been conducted. 

Now, there is another point here, too. And that is that we talk 
about the basic benefit being 75 percent of the average cost. If you 
add the service kickers into this, on average that benefit rises for 
those who receive it, to nearly 140 percent of the average cost of 
a public 4-year institution. That is just a point of interest for you. 
But in terms of the basic benefit, there is room, not a lot, but there 
is room for an increase. 

Mr. McNerney. Thank you. 

I have a question for Mr. Wilson. 

You indicated there is a significant reduction in the processing 
time for GI Bill and yet. Sergeant Hatton has a very different expe- 
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rience. Could you explain that? Is there a local effect here or what 
do we think about the discrepancy? 

Mr. Wilson. Some of it I can explain. The numbers that we re- 
port and the numbers that we track in my testimony today, those 
were fiscal year 2007 average numbers. So that means and these 
are the real numbers that last October, a year ago, it was taking 
us 46 days on average to process an original claim for benefits. 
This month it is taking us 23 days. But on average, if you look at 
everything that was processed over the year, it took us an average 
of 33 days to process an original claim for benefits. 

It wouldn’t surprise me that an individual’s experience would not 
be consistent with the 33 days, since it would be an average. An- 
other issue is the seasonal nature of our work. Come August, there 
are about 6,800 institutions around the country that are siphoning 
enrollment information to us. That is a very heavy workload period 
for us. It would not surprise me that an individual did not experi- 
ence a 10- or 15- or 20-day turnaround on his or her claim during 
that period of time, again, because we are looking at average num- 
bers as I reported. 

Having said that, I am familiar with the claim and the informa- 
tion I have is somewhat inconsistent. So I can assure you that, be- 
fore I leave this room, I will be getting down to finding out exactly 
what the issue is. 

Mr. McNerney. Well, I am glad to hear that. Thank you. 

And I yield. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you, Mr. McNerney. 

Mr. Wilson, if I could just follow up then. Refresh my memory. 
When we had our hearing back in March, you will recall I asked 
you about some of the problems associated with the 1-800 number 
and you had contracted out and you were terrific in being so forth- 
coming about the problems that weren’t anticipated. I think you 
did that in part to address the seasonal issues that you confront. 

I want you to know that is helpful information to have, because 
if the averages vary, I think that we need to provide more help to 
you to address the seasonal issue. I appreciate your willingness to 
work to get to the bottom of Mr. Hatton’s experience. Sergeant Hat- 
ton’s experience, and hope that we can work with you and you can 
work with the folks from the Minnesota Delegation and perhaps 
General Shellito as well. If there are any other individuals in this 
particular Guard. We don’t want to have any delays, but the cir- 
cumstances there are quite unique. We appreciate your willingness 
to assist them with this particular issue. 

Could you also address, Mr. Wilson, the point made by Mr. Rowe 
in the earlier panel about the apprenticeship and on-the-job train- 
ing programs in terms of the processing of those claims? He made 
reference to those claims being taken out of the regional system, 
perhaps going through a different process and leading to, on aver- 
age, a longer period of time to process those claims. 

Mr. Wilson. The process involved with OJT cases does require 
a more manual processing. There are also more entities involved 
with a lot of the OJT cases because we are often dealing with em- 
ployers. We are often dealing with State approving agencies if 
these are new OJT programs that they are going into, as well as 
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the folks in our processing offices that are actually working the 
cases. 

So it is frustrating at times because there are more players in- 
volved with these processes, unfortunately, because of the limita- 
tions in our current claims processing system, a lot of the work in- 
volved with the OJT cases cannot be done what we call “in system.” 
They are done out of system. 

The initiative that we have underway that is now fully funded 
and we are moving forward on, our The Education Expert System 
(TEES) initiative, will address exactly that issue, as well as several 
other issues. TEES, several people have heard, did have a delay for 
several years. It is fully funded. We are aggressively moving for- 
ward on that. And that is ultimately the solution to unique situa- 
tions like this: replatforming our system and leveraging IT better 
so we can move forward more effectively. 

The reduction in pending claims is something that we have 
worked very hard on all year as well. Right now we have about half 
of the number of pending claims that we had at this time last year. 
That will allow us to process OJT claims quicker, as well as the 
other claims. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Just a final comment here. Mr. 
Boozman had mentioned at the outset in terms of the report that 
I believe was due in July on recommendations for streamlining. Do 
you anticipate when we might receive that? 

Mr. Wilson. I can’t give you an exact date. I do know that it is 
in 0MB going through the internal vetting and concurrence proc- 
ess. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Bush and Dr. Gilroy, thank you again for being here. I do 
want to start with a few questions about the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Minnesota National Guard. I do know 
that in hearings, either here in this Committee or with the Armed 
Services Committee, that my colleague, Mr. McHugh from New 
York, he along with a number of us on both sides of the aisle don’t 
really see eye to eye with the Department of Defense’s assessment 
here on recruitment and retention as it relates to the basic benefit 
and the Selected Reserve. 

He believes that much of what you refer to, Mr. Gilroy, has been 
discredited and I am wondering, rather than challenging you di- 
rectly on that, I am wondering, when you refer to the numbers and 
the researchers and the studies, are the numbers backed up by 
anything that is perhaps objective or is it more subjective, includ- 
ing the experience and information provided by Adjutants General 
in the various States as to what their opinion is, based on their fa- 
miliarity and knowledge of their members, of their units, for what 
are the primary reasons for retention in the Guard? 

Dr. Gilroy. Madam Chair, I should have alluded to the fact 
more strenuously that my analysis referred to the Active Duty pro- 
gram only and not to the Guard or the Reserve. So I am sorry if 
I didn’t make that more clear. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I thought at some point you had ad- 
dressed the Selected Reserve in your testimony. 

Dr. Gilroy. No, no. All of my numbers in my analyses reflect 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Are all Active Duty. 
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Dr. Gilroy. Active Duty numbers, yes, ma’am. So I would yield 
to my colleague to the right. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Yes. Mr. Bush, if you could respond to 
the question about the information or experience provided by State 
Adjutants General of the National Guard. 

Mr. Bush. We have not asked the Adjutants General to provide 
their information. And this is anecdotal, just as information from 
the Adjutants General would be anecdotal. But when Secretary 
Hall has traveled extensively, as I said, his comment, the comment 
he gets is about the amount of the benefit. In our discussions yes- 
terday with him, he said that he hasn’t received any comments 
about the post — using the benefit after service as a concern. 

Now, maybe he is not talking to the right folks in the 230,000 
people that he has talked to. But that is his experience. But the 
only other thing we have that has any information on the value of 
the benefit or how people view the benefit is in our status of forces 
surveys and in the status of forces surveys, 74 percent of the people 
find the benefit either very effective, or they like the benefit, they 
either significantly like it or like the benefit, they find it useful. It 
is only about 12 percent, I think, that don’t think the benefit is fit- 
ting their needs. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Of the status of forces surveys you are 
referring to, do those surveys go out to all Active Duty and Selected 
Reserve or just Selected Reserve? 

Mr. Bush. I am talking about the survey for members of the Se- 
lected Reserve. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Are they required to respond? Do you 
just send those surveys out and 

Mr. Bush. It is a random sample that we send out. We do two 
surveys a year and in each one of the surveys we ask a different 
group of questions. We are trying to get a longitudinal look across 
fire force at a variety of issues. And education benefits, that is one 
of the questions or one of the areas that we focus on in the periodic 
surveys. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Have you ever phrased a question on a 
survey that is more specific, rather than just the over 70 percent 
that you state find it useful, to ask more specifically regarding the 
benefit? The reason I ask this question is because we heard from 
earlier panels that it is very disheartening and disturbing informa- 
tion, that many soldiers and many officers, it seems, sometimes 
aren’t aware that the benefit is lost post-separation. Do you ever 
ask in the surveys more specific questions as it relates to the im- 
portance of that benefit in staying in the National Guard or Re- 
serve Force? 

Mr. Bush. No. We haven’t asked that specific question, although 
every time somebody signs up for the Montgomery GI Bill for the 
Selected Reserve, they get a notice of eligibility which outlines the 
criteria and the conditions in which they get the benefit. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Certainly, and I didn’t suggest that the 
information at some point in time isn’t offered in materials that are 
provided. As we all know, even — I mean there is a reason that we 
just introduced a bill to allow the VA to do national advertising on 
television, to let veterans know of their benefits. 

Mr. Bush. No, and I understand that. 
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Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I will submit these two questions to you 
in writing for the record, because I want to — it has been a long 
hearing and I want to take the rest of the time that we have avail- 
able to talk about the Minnesota National Guard. 

It is my understanding that the Army Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General and the Office of the General Counsel have opined 
that orders may be amended retroactively only to correct an admin- 
istrative error, or for legitimate mission-related reasons and that 
modifying a soldier’s orders retroactively for the sole purpose of 
conveying a benefit to a soldier to which the soldier would not oth- 
erwise be entitled could be found to be objectionable. 

My question is, would correcting the orders to reflect accurate 
dates not be a legitimate administrative reason or mission-related 
reason? 

Mr. Bush. Well, if we corrected the orders to reflect an accurate 
date, they would actually have fewer days in those orders, because 
the prospective period of service would not be for 730 days. The pe- 
riod of service would end on the date they were separated. So we 
would actually, in that scenario that you painted, have more people 
that would not be eligible because we would have to modify the or- 
ders back to an earlier date, the date they left Active Duty. 

Now, I think your question may be, should we modify the orders 
and say that is what they — they had that prospective period be- 
cause that is what is authorized in law under the partial mobiliza- 
tion authority, is 24 months maximum. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I am afraid, Mr. Bush, that your initial 
response maybe answers a question that I wasn’t going to ask, be- 
cause in some ways I didn’t think it was fair. Yet that initial re- 
sponse leads me to think that you are giving the impression, in my 
opinion, that the Department of Defense and the Army aren’t going 
to take care of these soldiers. 

Now, based on that initial response, I think you understood that 
we are trying to figure out a way, given everything we have been 
hearing from our colleagues from Minnesota, given everything that 
was testified to earlier in terms of even General Shellito believing 
that the Department of Defense wants to be helpful, but there is 
a legal issue here that we have to deal with. Yet at every oppor- 
tunity, it appears that whenever there is discretion, whether it is 
an interpretation of a regulation or discretion as it relates to Min- 
nesota’s request to deal with the entire unit rather than the indi- 
viduals who have to individually submit these forms, that you are 
making it more difficult. 

If the soldiers met the time required, then they should be eligible 
for the benefit. I think we can all agree on that. 

Mr. Bush. Absolutely. If I could comment, okay. The Army, the 
Department of Defense, the President, we are committed to fixing 
the problem with the Minnesota National Guard. In fact, as Gen- 
eral Shellito mentioned, he has 201 applications they sent yester- 
day. As we speak, the ABCMR is adjudicating those cases. So that 
process that has been developed — that we are using, it is not one 
that we developed, it is one that is required by statute, that we 
have expedited that process and we should have decisions. In fact, 
we may already have decisions on the first batch of cases by the 
time this hearing ends. 
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We have gone to the lawyers and asked the lawyers exactly what 
we could do. We have probed every aspect of what we might be 
able to do. When the testimony said that it was a regulation that 
said you couldn’t do a batch request, it is not a regulation. If it was 
a policy, we could waive the policy. We can make an exception to 
policy. 

We are bound by the statute. The statute said the individual 
must submit the request and that is what we are dealing with. We 
are trying to expedite that as much as we can to make it as simple 
as we can to batch them. We are working with Minnesota. We are 
working with the National Guard Bureau. We are working with the 
Army. They work as a team. We are working with VA to process 
these claims just as quickly as we can. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. What do you think the average time is 
going to be to process these claims? 

Mr. Bush. The average time they have laid out is a maximum 
of 4 weeks. Based on our experience, if we got claims yesterday and 
they are adjudicating them today, that is a 2-day process where 
they have already built in the Army timeline a seven to 9-day win- 
dow. So we are pressing this just as fast as we can. The Army is 
taking this very, very seriously. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Oh, I understand. Let me go back to my 
initial question. Can you talk with me about the impact of terminal 
leave? 

Mr. Bush. Terminal leave, I asked that specific question when 
we were looking at the orders. If the orders didn’t include terminal 
leave or didn’t contemplate all that, can we amend the orders? Yes. 
If there isn’t sufficient time on the orders to cover that period, it — 
but if there is already sufficient time to cover terminal leave, then 
there is no reason to modify the orders. 

I think it may be helpful for the Committee to understand how 
we got into this situation, what the policies and what the process 
was which allowed somebody to have 730 days in their orders, 
somebody to have 729 days. If you would like me to explain that, 
I would happy to. I think it would be useful. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. I think it would be useful as well, and 
then that might help us understand why the Department of De- 
fense would write orders that would state not to exceed 730 days 
or not to exceed 729 days, etc. So please, take the time to explain. 

Mr. Bush. Yes. The process that we used, the process the Army 
used is to look at the first person that was mobilized under the 
partial mobilization authority. And the partial mobilization author- 
ity says that we can keep some, we can call somebody to Active 
Duty involuntarily for a maximum of 24 consecutive months. And 
so they looked at that time period, they said they are going to be 
extended. What is the extension? What is the amount of time that 
they were going to take for out-processing, for terminal leave, all 
the things they have to do and looked at when that 2-year period 
ended for the first person that was called up. And that end date 
was September 29th, 2007. 

So what they did is, this year it is all going to, we are going to 
have all these people off Active Duty by September 29th, 2007. So 
now you look back and say when were they mobilized? And that 
determined the date on the orders for the extension. This wasn’t 
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done maliciously. This wasn’t done to deny somebody a benefit. 
This was actually consistent with the DoD policy that we said we 
want to build the proper expectations. How long can you expect to 
be mobilized and to be realistic about it, rather than have an ex- 
pectation out there that you were going to be on duty for 2 years. 

Now, it is unfortunate that we have people that are in a situa- 
tion where it is 1 day short. If we had realized that, we would have 
done business differently. We are going to do business differently 
in the future. I have talked to our leadership. We are committed 
to not having this happen again. There are bills pending that 
would make sure that we didn’t do that. But we can do it by policy 
and that is what we are going to do. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Thank you. I don’t mean to suggest that 
you are doing it maliciously. It is just that with all of the red tape 
that Mr. Kline stated at the beginning, that Mr. Boozman made 
reference to, that Mr. Walz is worried about, the impression that 
we are giving these young men and women is that we are not will- 
ing to get through this red tape and that is why, obviously, we are 
going to have to get involved to give you the authority you need. 

The President was told he couldn’t even do it by Executive Order. 
I am glad to know that we are going to be doing this differently. 
I do think that it seems to me that we have maybe not done all 
that we could. We are going to keep looking for other avenues. 

I would take, by your explanation of that, Mr. Bush, that the cor- 
rection of the Minnesota Guard issue, it is far more than a clerical 
error? It is how you counted back from finding the date of Sep- 
tember 29th and then looking back to the 

Mr. Bush. Right. I mean it wasn’t a typo. It was a conscious deci- 
sion to say if we are going to have everybody off by this date, then 
how many days do we expect them to serve? 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. So there is no calculation error. This is 
no typo, but there is an error. There is sort of a misjudgment some- 
where in there that we are now going to correct through policy, as 
you just stated. 

Mr. Bush. Right. As we were looking at the way that we were 
doing business, building the proper expectations, part of that quite 
frankly we didn’t see, and I don’t think anybody saw, because we 
had the Army that wrote the orders for each unit. We sent that 
out. The Adjutant General wrote the actual individual order. So 
there are opportunities there along this chain for people to say wait 
a minute, somebody is going to be adversely effected because of a 
benefit. Had we realized that, I think we could have acted sooner. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. 

Mr. Bush. But we are in the, you know, we are sort of at the 
point we are where our Board of Correction for Military Records is 
the avenue that we have to take now. It is cumbersome. Nobody 
likes it. But at least it provides an avenue and we are committed 
to expediting that process. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. We are committed to expediting our proc- 
ess here so that as General Shellito has reached out to as many 
members of this unit as he thinks may be affected, it doesn’t sound 
like maybe all of what has already been delivered is still what 
could be out there in terms of forms to fill out and to be delivered. 
Hopefully, even if, within 4 weeks’ time, although it would be nice 
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to get this resolved before another month passes by, that you say 
maybe the average by expediting this, that we can get this re- 
solved. We can at least prevent this rather cumbersome process for 
others that may be affected. 

I have one final question. Sergeant Hatton, you heard him tes- 
tify. Now, he stated that he and a friend, who most times was oper- 
ating as his gunner during their deployment, they departed and re- 
turned at the same time. So he doesn’t qualify for the Chapter 30 
benefit. I am wondering as you explained how you calculated the 
dates, including the assessment and consideration of terminal 
leave, how could that happen exactly, that two individuals who left 
and came back at the same time, there could be that discrepancy? 

Mr. Bush. I would have to look at the two sets of orders and see 
the actual date that they were mobilized, because that would trig- 
ger then the calculation. You look at the end date and you count 
backward. So if there was 1 day difference, and that is what this 
appears to tell me, there was 1 day difference between when they 
actually reported for duty. There would be the 1 day 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. How common is that when you are send- 
ing out the notice to a particular National Guard unit that individ- 
uals within that same unit would have different dates? 

Mr. Bush. We did it, the Army did it by derivative unit identi- 
fication code (UIC). The composition of the first 34th was 181 indi- 
vidual UICs, individual units. That included the 36 or 39, I think 
I heard, units from different States. It included 300-plus members 
from the Army Reserve and 188 members from the Individual 
Ready Reserve. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Okay. I know you can’t predict this, but 
this is such an unusual circumstance. What is your sense on the 
Army Board of Corrections for Military Records processing? What 
happens now that we have filed these and we go through hopefully 
the next 4 weeks? What if they say no, then what is the recourse? 

Mr. Bush. The recourse would be asking Congress for relief. 

Ms. Herseth Sandlin. Yes. We might have to trump that proc- 
ess. I mean there is always the event they are going to say no and 
then we are right back to square one. Well, I appreciate, again, the 
testimony, your responses to our questions, and the difficulty posed 
by this situation, as well as the broader issue of equity and keeping 
pace with a whole host of things, whether it is college tuition, 
whether it is retention and recruitment needs and the overall force 
needs for our National security. 

Mr. Wilson, it is always good to have you at the Committee. We 
look forward to following up with you on a number of issues as 
well. Thank you for your service to the Nation, to our men and 
women in uniform, and to our veterans. We value the insight and 
interest in the topic and the information you have provided today 
that allows us to do our work more effectively. 

I, too, as Dr. Gilroy noted, want to thank the members of our 
staff here on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and our personal of- 
fices for their hard work in preparing for and following up on these 
hearings. 

Thank you again, and the hearing now stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:59 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Stephanie Herseth Sandlin, 
Chairwoman, Suheommittee on Economie Opportunity 

As the lone representative from South Dakota, I continue to hear concerns from 
returning servicemembers and veterans throughout my State about the confusion 
over existing MGIB entitlements and the inequity of benefits that exists between 
Active Duty and our Reserve Forces. Unfortunately, this is an all too common con- 
cern of Guard and Reserve members across our Nation who have often times served 
side by side with Active Duty Forces in support of military operations at home and 
abroad. 

Since the Montgomery GI Bill was enacted more than 20 years ago, our Nation’s 
utilization of the Select Reserve forces has dramatically increased. When the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill was signed into law in 1984, servicemembers of the Guard and Re- 
serve were rarely mobilized, but that simply is not the reality today. Indeed, today’s 
citizen-soldiers are serving with distinction and have sacrificed a great deal in con- 
tributing to our Nation’s efforts in Iraq and Afghanistan. Unfortunately, we will 
hear today from our witnesses that Guard and Reserve members are being called 
to duty for extended periods of time while their educational benefits do not reflect 
their increased service to our Nation. I know that I am not alone in this Congress 
when I say that our veterans deserve a Montgomery GI Bill that will meet their 
needs in the 21st century. 

Much progress has been made in education benefits for National Guard, Reserve 
and Active Duty servicemembers. However, I think everyone would agree that we 
must remain vigilant to protect against any decline in benefits. Veterans, service- 
members, and military families of this Nation deserve our best efforts. 

Some of the panelists may recall a hearing we held on March 22nd on the subject 
of Education Benefits for National Guard and Reserve Members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. During that hearing, many of our members and panelists expressed concerns 
over the: confusion of Chapters 1606 and 1607 entitlements; need to consolidate pol- 
icy and funding for the Montgomery GI Bill Selected Reserve and the Reserve Edu- 
cational Assistance Program under the authority of the VA; and DoD’s concern over 
the issue of retaining authority over “kickers.” 

Since the March 22nd hearing, we have worked with our colleagues in the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees to include language in the National Defense 
Authorization Act of 2008 to recodify Chapters 1606 and 1607 of title 10, United 
States Code, to title 38. I believe that this small, but important, step will simplify 
and improve the educational assistance programs created to provide our Nation’s 
servicemembers, veterans and their dependents with the benefits they rightfully de- 
serve. 

Furthermore, we have worked with the House Armed Services Committee to en- 
sure that kicker authority is not effected by legislation that might be considered by 
Congress in the near future. We understand DoD’s use of this important recruit- 
ment and retention tool, and look forward to working with them to ensure future 
legislation improves their recruitment and retention goals. 

Today’s hearing will follow-up on the recommendations that were provided in the 
109th Congress and by our Subcommittee hearing earlier this year. Ranking Mem- 
ber Boozman, I look forward to working with you, all the Members on this Sub- 
committee, and our colleagues in Congress to streamline, update and expand exist- 
ing MGIB entitlements. 

I now recognize our Ranking Member, Mr. Boozman, for any opening remarks 
that he may have. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. John Boozman, 

Ranking Republican Member, Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 

Good afternoon everyone. Madam Chairwoman, I appreciate your bringing us to- 
gether to discuss the future direction of the GI Bill. As in the other programs under 
our jurisdiction, GI Bill education and training benefits enable veterans and sur- 
viving dependents with the opportunity to improve their ability to achieve financial 
independence outside of any other VA benefits they may receive. According to the 
College Board, those with at least a bachelor’s degree will make at least $1 million 
more over a lifetime than someone with a high school diploma. Clearly, it pays to 
invest in education and training for veterans. 

You and I have held several hearings on this subject over the last 3 years and 
we have heard from literally dozens of witnesses about the need to make changes 
to reflect today’s operational environment. Today, members of the National Guard 
and Reserves are carrying a huge portion of the War on Terrorism and if nothing 
else, I hope we can find a way to improve their benefits. 

I am also concerned that 30 percent of those who sign up for the GI Bill never 
use a penny of the benefit. There are many reasons they don’t avail themselves of 
the program, some of which would be difficult to overcome, but I think we could re- 
duce that 30 percent to a significantly lower number and I want to work with you 
on that. 

Several of today’s witnesses will advocate paying veterans the full cost of edu- 
cation. If that is to be our goal, I think we need more data. For example, according 
to the College Board, the average tuition and fees at a public 4-year institution is 
about $5,800 and about $2,300 at 2-year school. Board data also shows that 65 per- 
cent of all students attend 4-year schools with tuition and fees below $9,000 per 
year, 56 percent attend public 4-year schools with tuition and fees ranging from 
$3,000 to $6,000 per year. Finally, the College Board data indicates 41 percent of 
all students attend a 2-year school with a net cost, considering all forms of aid at 
less than $100. I am quoting those figures to show that the full cost of tuition and 
fees varies significantly and there are opportunities to attend a wide variety of 
schools at reasonably low cost. Obviously, room and board costs will add to those 
costs. 

Additionally, there are financial aid packages available today that did not exist 
for earlier generations of veterans. So, madam Chairwoman, maybe it would be 
helpful if we asked the College Board to assist us in determining what is the real 
level of benefits we need to make as our guide. 

I want to acknowledge that VA has significant progress in lowering the processing 
time for original and supplemental claims for education benefits. Last year VA aver- 
aged about 43 days for an original claim. Today it averages about 23 days. Supple- 
mental claims are down to 11 days from 17 last year. I wish the folks at C&P could 
do as well. I note the Education Service has achieved a high level of automation 
to accomplish that decrease and again, C&P should follow suit. 

I have one disappointment with our witnesses. Mr. Rowe, the State Approving 
Agencies are our main sources of information on how to ensure veterans receive 
quality education and training in exchange for their benefit payments. Unfortu- 
nately, virtually none of your testimony and only 1 or 2 of the association’s 13 legis- 
lative recommendations have any relationship to the duties of the SAAs outlined in 
chapter 36 of title 38. I believe your testimony does not reflect the SAAs’ respon- 
sibilities under title 38 and suggest your association refocus future testimony on 
your statutory duties rather than sounding like an adjunct to the Veterans Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

Finally, madam Chairwoman, you and I would make many improvements if we 
had the PAYGO offsets. However, PAYGO is a fact of life and we must live by it 
until Congress changes the budget rules. There are lots of education bills out there, 
some of which are estimated to cost up to $75 Billion over 10 years. That type of 
legislation does not appear within the realm of possibility under PAYGO. 

But we can do something about making the process even simpler for the veteran 
and schools and I am eager to see the VA’s report on streamlining that was due 
to us back in July. If we can’t get veterans more money, we should at least cut some 
of the red tape involved in getting checks to our veterans. 

I yield back. 
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Prepared Statement of Colonel Robert F. Norton, USA (Ret.), 

Deputy Direetor, Government Relations, Military Offieers Association of 

America 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE, on behalf of the 366,000 members of the Military Officers Association 
of America (MOAA), I am honored to have this opportunity to present the Associa- 
tion’s views on updating the Montgomery GI Bill to meet the needs of our Armed 
Forces and to strengthen its value as a readjustment tool for our veterans. 

MOAA is an original founding member of the Partnership for Veterans’ Edu- 
cation, a consortium of 45 military, veterans, and higher education groups which ad- 
vocate for passage of a “total force” approach to the Montgomery GI Bill to meet 
the needs of our operating forces — active duty. National Guard and Reserve — and 
veterans in the 21st century. 

MOAA does not receive any grants or contracts from the federal government. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: MONTGOMERY GI BILL PRIORITIES 

As a general principle, GI Bill benefits for the 21st century should be structured 
according to the length and type of duty performed by all members of the armed 
forces, provide better support to recruitment and retention programs, and improve 
readjustment outcomes for our veterans. This approach to the MGIB is endorsed by 
Veterans Advisory Committee on Education, a congressionally established panel 
that advises the Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs on educational benefits programs. 

MOAA would, of course, prefer to see enactment of a “WWII-style” GI Bill. How- 
ever, past proposals along these lines by retired Ranking Member Lane Evans of 
this Committee have not been taken up. We believe that the existing MGIB can be 
restructured to better achieve desired outcomes, namely: support armed forces re- 
cruitment/retention and the readjustment needs of our veterans, including National 
Guard and Reserve veterans who have been called into active federal service: 

1. Recodify reserve MGIB programs from title 10 to title 38. (Section 525, H.R. 
1585) so that the MGIB can match 21st century military policy and better ac- 
complish statutory purposes. 

2. Establish a 10-year readjustment benefit — as authorized for active force mem- 
bers — for National Guard and Reserve veterans called to active federal service 
(Chap. 1607, 10 U.S.C.) 

3. Raise MGIB monthly rates to cover the average cost of a 4-year public college/ 
university education. Dept, of Education data indicate the MGIB covers about 
76 percent of such costs. 

4. Authorize cumulative month-for-month entitlement under the MGIB (Chapter 
30, 38 U.S.C.) for reservists who serve on multiple active duty tours in contin- 
gency operations. 

5. Restore proportional parity between basic reserve MGIB (Chapter 1606, 10 
U.S.C.) rates and the active duty program (Chapter 30). 

6. Repeal the 14-year in-service limitation for basic reserve benefits (Chapter 
1606). 

7. Expand the scope of programs that can offer accelerated payments under the 
MGIB for designated training, education, and licensure/certification programs. 

8. Authorize “buy up” provisions for the reserve MGIB programs. 

9. Extend the post-service usage period for the MGIB. 

10. Repeal the $1200 payroll reduction for active duty service entrants. 

Total Force Montgomery GI Bill for the 21st Century 

MOAA believes that the first priority in creating a more effective MGIB is to 
evaluate proposals against the principle of aligning benefits with the length and 
type of duty performed by members of our Nation’s armed forces team — active duty. 
National Guard and Reserve. In short, a “total force” approach to the MGIB is need- 
ed. 

In achieving this objective — an objective we believe is essential to better accom- 
plish recruitment, reenlistment, and readjustment purposes — MOAA strongly rec- 
ommends that the Committee endorse the following approach to updating the 
MGIB. 

First, all active duty and reserve MGIB programs would be consolidated under 
title 38. DoD and the Services would retain responsibility for cash bonuses, MGIB 
“kickers”, and other enlistment/reenlistment incentives. Second, MGIB benefit levels 
would be structured according to the level of military service performed. 
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The Total Force MGIB would restructure the MGIB as follows: 

• Tier one, the Active Duty MGIB (chapter 30, title 38) — initially, no statutory 
change, individuals who enter the active armed forces would earn MGIB enti- 
tlement unless they decline enrollment. 

• Tier two, the Selected Reserve MGIB (chapter 1606, 10 U.S.C.) — MGIB benefits 
for a 6-year enlistment or reenlistment in the Guard or Reserve. Chapter 1606 
would transfer to title 38. Congress should consider adjusting benefit rates to 
restore the originally intended relationship to the active duty program. Histori- 
cally, Selected Reserve benefits have been 47-48 percent of active duty benefits 
(vs. today’s 29 percent). 

• Tier three. Reserve Educational Assistance Program (chapter 1607, 10 U.S.C.) — 
MGIB benefits for mobilized members of the Guard/Reserve on “contingency op- 
eration” orders. Chapter 1607 would transfer to title 38 and be amended to pro- 
vide mobilized servicemembers 1 month of “tier one” benefits (currently, $1101 
per month) for each month of activation after 90 days active duty, up to a max- 
imum of 36 months for multiple call-ups. 

A servicemember would have up to 10 years to use remaining entitlement under 
Tier One or Tier Three programs upon separation or retirement. A Selected Reserv- 
ist could use remaining Second Tier MGIB benefits only while continuing to serve 
satisfactorily in the Selected Reserve. Reservists who qualify for a reserve retire- 
ment or are separated/retired for disability would have 10 years following separa- 
tion to use their benefits. In accordance with current law, in cases of multiple ben- 
efit eligibility, only one benefit could be used at one time, and total usage eligibility 
would extend to no more than 48 months. 

Guard and Reserve Warriors Denied Earned Veterans’ Benefits Under REAP 

Third-tier benefits are earned by mobilized reservists who serve the Nation on ac- 
tive duty for at least 90 days during a national emergency under “contingency oper- 
ation” orders. The REAP (Chapter 1607, 10 Code) benefit package was cobbled to- 
gether with little consultation/coordination with the Departments of Defense and 
Veterans Affairs, and other stakeholders. For example, the benefit rate structure is 
based on an administratively cumbersome percentage of active duty MGIB Chapter 
30 benefits. Ironically, substantial benefits are awarded after 90 days service, but 
no post-service access to those benefits is authorized. 

Clearly, the principle of scaling benefits proportional to service performed was not 
used in fashioning REAP. 

The Total Force MGIB would address these concerns by establishing in law 
month-for-month entitlement to active duty MGIB benefits (Chapter 30). With en- 
actment of a portability feature for earned REAP benefits (the same 10 years estab- 
lished since WWII for non-Reserve active duty veterans), the program ultimately 
would be fairer to all members of the force and serve as an incentive for continued 
service in the Guard or Reserves. 

A restructured REAP would support DoD policy of calling up the “operational re- 
serve” for 1-year tours every 5 or 6 years. The proposal would enable a G-R member 
potentially to acquire full MGIB entitlement after 36 months aggregate service on 
contingency operation orders. DoD reports that more than 142,000 members of the 
Guard and Reserve already have served two or more tours of active duty. 

Presently, however. Chapter 1607 benefits are awarded only for a single tour of 
active duty. Additional benefits cannot be earned for additional active duty service 
performed. This becomes a built-in disincentive for continued service and can only 
hurt the morale of operational reservists. 

A key feature of the total force MGIB proposal is that reservists mobilized 
for at least 90 days under federal contingency operation orders would have 
access to their remaining REAP benefits for up to 10 years after separation. 
That is, they would be entitled to post-service readjustment benefits under 
the MGIB. 

America’s volunteer military — active duty and reserve component — become vet- 
erans when they complete their active duty service agreements. When mobilized re- 
servists return from an active duty call-up (under contingency operation orders) 
they become veterans of the Armed Forces, and no American would dispute that 
fact. Why then should they be treated as second-class citizens for purposes of the 
MGIB? If an active duty member who serves 2 years on active duty and no Iraq 
service may use MGIB benefits for up to 10 years after leaving service, do we not 
owe equal treatment to a Guard or Reserve member who serves 2 or more years 
in Iraq over a period of 6 or 8 years of Guard/Reserve service? 

Some argue that allowing post-service use of MGIB benefits earned on active duty 
would discourage continued service. If that were actually true, the government 
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would never have approved post-service use of MGIB benefits for active duty service 
men and women, whether their commitment is 2 years or more. Moreover, the DoD 
survey of reserve component members (DoD Status of Forces Survey, November 
2004) indicates that “education” is not a key component in extension or reenlistment 
decisions. Moreover, a reenlistment or extension decision enables a servicemember 
to retain original Reserve MGIB benefits (currently. Chapter 1606) as well as the 
potential to earn more active duty MGIB entitlement through successive call-ups. 

Reservists who elect to continue their service in the Guard/Reserve, and are sub- 
sequently activated, would earn 1 month of active duty MGIB benefits for every 
month mobilized, up to 36 months of benefits. In short, there is a built-in incentive 
to continue serving in the Selected Reserve because of the potential to earn more 
MGIB entitlement under the proposal. 

MOAA strongly recommends that the Committee and House leadership en- 
sure that in negotiations with the Senate over the National Defense Author- 
ization Act (H.R. 1585), the House insist upon final passage of Section 525 
to recodify the MGIB in title 38; and, section 676 of the Senate bill, to estab- 
lish a 10-year post-service readjustment benefit for MGIB benefits earned on 
active duty by reservists. 

Below is a summary of MOAA’s top ten priorities for updating the MGIB, along 
with other MGIB initiatives that we respectfully ask the Subcommittee to consider. 
The summary is tied to legislation that has been introduced in both chambers in 
this session. 

• Transfer reserve MGIB programs from title 10 to title 38. (Section 525, 
H.R. 1585). (See Total Force MGIB discussion, above). MGIB jurisdiction is 
split between the Veterans Affairs Committees (title 38), who handle traditional 
GI Bill benefits for active force members and the Armed Services Committees 
(title 10) who handle Guard/Reserve GI Bill programs, title 38 benefits have 
been increased significantly in recent years, but Guard/Reserve benefits have 
not. Because of the growing proportional benefit gap and the dramatic surge in 
duty requirements of our Guard/Reserve members, the total GI Bill program is 
no longer structured to match the nation’s military policy for the operational in- 
tegration of our active and reserve forces. Benefits should be structured to 
match the length and type of duty performed by active duty and reserve compo- 
nent service men and women. The House took an essential first step by favor- 
ably voting Section 525 as a provision in the FY 2008 Natl. Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, H.R. 1585. Section 526 is cost-neutral. (Section 525, H.R. 1585, S. 
644) 

• Establish a readjustment benefit (post-service use) eligibility period 
under the MGIB (Chap. 1607, 10 Code) for Guard and Reserve veterans 

of the War on Terror. (See Total Force MGIB discussion, above). Regular ac- 
tive-force members have 10 years after leaving service to use their GI Bill — re- 
gardless of any deployment experience. But Guard/Reserve members who have 
been mobilized for multiple tours in can’t use their mobilization-related GI Bill 
benefits once they complete their service obligation and separate. Post-service 
access to benefits earned on active duty in defense of the Nation is the only vet- 
erans’ benefit denied returning Guard and Reserve veterans. It is MOAA’s un- 
derstanding that CBO informally has scored the cost of 10-year portability of 
such benefits at $50 million in 2008, $165 million over 5 years and $235 million 
over 10 years. The cost could be reduced by changing the effective date until 
1 October 2008 (FY 2009) (retroactive to Sept. 11, 2001 and adjusting the post- 
service usage period to 5 years for each 12 months served on active duty (the 
DoD call-up policy)). (H.R. 1102, S. 644) 

• Raise MGIB monthly rates to cover the cost of education at the average 
4-year public college/university. (See Total Force MGIB discussion, above.) 
The present monthly rate for full-time study for active duty veterans is $1101 
(Chapter 30, 38 U.S. Code), which covers about 75 percent of the current cost 
of education for books, fees, and expenses at the average 4-year public college 
or university according to Dept, of Education data. The Partnership for Vet- 
erans Education has long sought benchmarking MGIB rates to track with the 
average cost at a 4-year public college or university. S. 22, S. 1409 would ac- 
complish this objective but would use differing metrics to achieve it. 

• Authorize cumulative month-for-month credit under the MGIB (Chapter 
30, 38 Code) for reservists who serve on active duty in a contingency op- 
eration. (See Total Force MGIB discussion, above). Operational reserve policy 
requires Guard and Reserve members to expect activation for 12 months at a 
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time every 5 or 6 years. Since 9/11, 132,000+ Guard and Reserve members have 
been activated two or more times. Under the “total force MGIB” concept spon- 
sored by the Partnership for Veterans Education, reservists should be able to 
aggregate multiple periods of active duty for MGIB entitlement up to the max- 
imum allowable in law, 36 months. Currently, a Guard/Reserve member’s ben- 
efit is based on the longest single period of mobilization. A member who has 
had two separate 1-year mobilizations gains no added education benefit for the 
second mobilization. (H.R. 1102, S. 644, H.R. 81, S. 22) 

• Restore proportional parity between basic reserve MGIB (Chapter 1606, 
10 Code) rates and the active duty program. (See Total Force MGIB discus- 
sion, above). The basic reserve MGIB rate was set at 47 percent of the active 
duty program in 1984 and retained that ratio for 15 years from 1985-1999. Sub- 
sequent increases in active duty program benefit levels, combined with static 
reserve benefit levels, mean reserve MGIB rates have now dropped to less than 
29 percent of the active duty program’s, at a time when Guard and Reserve re- 
cruiting is under enormous strain. If proportional parity were restored in 1 
year, basic reserve rates for full-time study would increase from $309 to $505 
per month. Stairstep increases would lower the cost over a 3 to 5 year period. 
(H.R. 81) 

• Repeal the 14-year in-service limitation for basic reserve benefits (Chap- 
ter 1606). As an incentive to continued service in the National Guard and Re- 
serve, the 14-year limit on in-service use of basic reserve MGIB benefits should 
be repealed. Reservists who remain in the Selected Reserve could use such ben- 
efits until they are exhausted. S. 1261 and H.R. 1330 would repeal the 14- 
year limitation for in-serviee usage. H.R. 1330 also would permit 10-years 
post-service access to Chapter 1606 benefits, a provision which DoD and the 
Partnership for Veterans Education oppose. To clarify, the Partnership supports 
post-service use of mobilization-related GI Bill benefits, but not for the basic re- 
serve MGIB benefits. 

• Expand the scope of programs that can offer accelerated payments 
under the MGIB for designated training, education, and licensurelcer- 
tification programs. The law permits accelerated payments under the MGIB 
for programs leading to employment in the “high technology” industry. To sup- 
port veterans’ readjustment and employment opportunities, expansion of the ac- 
celerated payment authority is needed. (S. 1293, H.R. 1824, S. 526, S. 1278) 

• Authorize “buy up” provisions for the reserve MGIB programs. Under 
“buy up,” active duty servicemembers may invest $600 of their own money in 
their MGIB accounts in $20 increments to yield an additional $150 per month 
in MGIB benefits above their basic entitlement. Reservists have no such option. 

(S. 1293) 

• Extend the post-service usage period for the MGIB. Congress wisely en- 
acted a change in law in recent years to permit survivors of those killed in the 
War on Terror to have 20 years to use their Survivors and Dependents Edu- 
cational Assistance Benefits (Chapter 35, 38 U.S. Code). Veterans themselves 
face daunting challenges in readjusting to civilian life. Overcoming PTSD and 
employment challenges often takes years, leaving insufficient time to use the 
MGIB. (S. 22, S. 1261) 

• Repeal the $1200 payroll reduction for active duty service entrants. The 

MGIB should be an automatic entitlement for service entrants. Federal student 
loan applicants obtain generous loans with no obligation of national service and 
no up front costs; yet, armed forces recruits must forego $100 per month of their 
first year’s pay for the privilege of serving their country. S. 723 would require 
reimbursement of the payroll reduction to War on Terror servicemembers and 
allow those who previously declined MGIB participation to enroll. H.R. 81 
would reimburse the pay reduction for MGIB participants who extend their 
service beyond the initial MGIB qualif 3 ring contract. 

• Permit active duty servicemembers who entered ontafter Sept. 11, 2001 
and made “an election not to receive” educational benefits under the 
MGIB — i.e., chose to disenroll — a one-time opportunity to enroll. Service 
men and women are bearing the brunt for the Nation in the war on terror. They 
should not be penalized for youthful decisions to withdraw from MGIB eligi- 
bility especially since such decisions often were made in the face of financial 
debt and family obligations during the early, stressful days of military service. 
S. 723 
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• Exempt the value of MGIB benefits in the calculation of annual gross in- 
come for the purposes of applying for federal student loans. Veterans are 
disadvantaged in applying for such loans because the value of their MGIB bene- 
fits is used against them (counted as income) in determining the amount of fed- 
eral loans they may qualify for. H.R. 100 

• Allow active duty servicemembers who were eligible for but declined en- 
rollment in the Post-Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational Assistance Pro- 
gram (VEAP) (Chap. 32, 38 Code) to enroll in the MGIB prior to dis- 
chargetretirement. The VEAP was a low-value program that allowed enrolled 
members to defer making their qualifying deposits until they were ready to use 
the benefit, and many education counselors recommended against enrollment. 
Congress subsequently enacted changes in law that permitted VEAP partici- 
pants to enroll in the MGIB for a $2700 late-enrollment penalty. But those who 
declined participation in the VEAP program upon entrance (often based on 
being told it wasn’t a good program) were never made eligible for MGIB. Cur- 
rently serving men and women who declined VEAP at service entry should be 
afforded the same one-time MGIB enrollment opportunity as those who enrolled 
but made no deposit. 

• Amend the MGIB transfer authority to permit all service participants to 
transfer up to half of their entitlement to dependents at the 12th-14th 
year of service in return for a reenlistment agreement. Current law gives 
each Service Secretary the authority to use “MGIB transferability to depend- 
ents” as a reenlistment incentive in critical skills at the 6th year of service. 
Members may transfer up to half of their unused MGIB benefit, and benefits 
may be accessed by eligible dependents at the 10th year of service. MOAA has 
long maintained that transferability should be used in conjunction with career 
reenlistment programs, but present rules hardly favor military families. A lim- 
ited USAF test of transferability under current rules yielded disappointing re- 
sults. The Army is currently offering transferability to family members in con- 
junction with a reenlistment contract, but requires the servicemember to forfeit 
a substantial portion of a cash reenlistment bonus. Not surprisingly, the num- 
ber of “takers” has been very low to date. The law should be modified to provide 
greater access to the transfer option for military families (but only as a full- 
career service incentive) for members who are motivated to provide for their 
spouse’s or children’s education. (H.R. 81) 

• Cover the full cost of tuition, fees, and expenses for education and train- 
ing programs at any public or private institution — a World War Il-style 
GI Bill. In one form or another, “World War Il-style” GI Bill legislation has 
been around for years. What’s new is that unlike the citizenry of that era, only 
a minute fraction of the population — 1 percent — is defending the other 99 per- 
cent in the war on terror, a conflict which has no known conclusion. To address 
the enormous strain on military recruitment and to support the readjustment 
to civilian life of the few who defend the many. Congress should consider a com- 
prehensive GI Bill of educational benefits, recognizing that history shows the 
return value to America of the WWII program (in terms of increased produc- 
tivity, increased career earnings, and increased teix revenue realized) far exceed- 
ed the original program’s cost to the government. (S. 22, S. 1409) 

• Establish a stipend for living expenses associated with full-time edu- 
cation/training programs. Many veterans are married with one or more de- 
pendent children or are single parents when they separate from military serv- 
ice. Economic, employment and family responsibilities work together to discour- 
age use of MGIB benefits. A cost of living stipend would enable more veterans 
to use their earned benefits, leading to more productive lives, higher incomes, 
and greater tax revenues for the nation. (S. 22) 

• Permit active duty and reserve component officers who graduated from 
a Service Academy or a SROTC scholarship program an enrollment op- 
portunity in exchange for a service extension agreement. Officers from 
these commissioning programs are ineligible for the MGIB, based on the argu- 
ment that the government already funded their bachelor’s degrees. This is a 
short-sighted rationale, given that the services typically require their officers to 
obtain advanced degrees for promotion. Further, the Army and its reserve com- 
ponents are severely understaffed in the grade of captain (03). Fill rates range 
from about 50-60 percent. In addition, the Army is offering Service-funded “tui- 
tion assistance” to officers in designated career fields. Paired with the MGIB, 
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this program would have greater potential to reduce company grade officer 
shortages. 

• Refund the $1200 payroll reduction for active duty servicemembers who 
entered service on/after Sept. 11, 2001. In recognition of the service and sac- 
rifice of those who continue to serve the Nation in the war on terror, the MGIB 
enrollment “tax” on their first year pay should be refunded. S. 723 

MYTHS AND REALITIES re: the TOTAL FORCE MGIB PROPOSAL 

Myth. Current MGIB benefits for aetivated reservists are more generous 
than the “total force” proposal. 

Reality. The Total Force Montgomery GI Bill proposal ultimately would 
result in fairer and more generous benefits in two significant ways. First, 
benefits earned on active duty could be used for up to 10-years following honorable 
separation. That is not the case today. Second, benefits would accrue for multiple 
activations. That is also not the case today. Under current statutory interpretation. 
Chapter 1607, 10 U.S.C. entitlement is restricted to a single tour of active duty. Yet, 
national policy calls for “operational reservists” to expect to be activated for 12 
months every 5 or 6 years. Reservists also can’t access their mobilization benefits 
after honorable service is completed. Thus, even though it would appear that very 
short 90 day activations would result in greater benefits, they come with huge dis- 
incentives that hurt morale and don’t match continued service and sacrifice. The 
Total Force approach is more consistent with service call-up policies, fairer to the 
active duty and reserve forces, and ultimately more generous. The following table 
compares Total Force proposal benefits to current-law benefit calculations: 


6-Yr SELRES Contract 



Chap 1606 
(no change) 

REAP— Chap 1607 
(current) 

Total Force 
(proposed) 

Enlistment 

($11,124) 

NA 

($11,124) 

15 mos. AD Call-up 

NA 

60 percent Chap 30: 
$23,781** 

$1101 X 15 mos. = 
$16,515*** 

2d Call-up, 12 mos AD 

NA 

$0 

$13,212*** 

Chap 1606 Remainder 


12 mos. 1606: $3708* 

$3,708* 

Total 


$27,489 

$33,435 


^Assumes continued service in the SELRES: if all Chap. 1607 exhausted, revert to 12 mos. of any remaining 
Chap. 1606 entitlement. At separation, may access remaining Chap. 1606 immediately for “length of one acti- 
vation, plus 4 months” 

**A11 REAP entitlement forfeited at separation 

***10-year post-service use of accrued REAP (only) using month-for-entitlement formula = $29,727 for full- 
time study. 


In short, the total force proposal tracks with operational reserve policy and affords 
greater benefits consistent with the length and type of duty performed; and, unlike 
REAP, allows activated reservists to access earned benefits upon honorable comple- 
tion of their service. 

Myth: Allowing post-service use of the MGIB for service on active duty 
by reservists would harm retention. 

Reality: If the government really believed that, DoD and Congress never 
would have authorized 10 years of post-service benefit use for people who 
complete regular active duty service. No one argues that GI Bill benefits 
entice regular servicemembers to leave service, so it makes no sense to 
argue that it would have any such enticement for Guard and Reserve mem- 
bers. 

The Total Force MGIB proposal recognizes and rewards continued service in the 
reserve forces by allowing reservists to accrue additional MGIB entitlement under 
Chapter 1607 during successive call-ups, matching benefits to service performed. 
Basic reserve MGIB benefits (Chapter 1606) are available for enlistment and reen- 
listment. If the retention value of the MGIB were of concern, benefit rates would 
have kept pace with the 48 percent historic ratio of reserve-to-active duty benefits. 
But those rates have dropped to 29 percent of active duty rates since September 11, 
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2001, devaluing them for recruitment and retention purposes. Manpower planners 
rely on targeted cash bonuses to reach retention goals and these have proven to be 
successful for that. Finally, the DoD’s own Status of Forces Survey (2004) of Guard 
and Reserve personnel indicates that “education” ranks far down the list of reasons 
why Guard/Reserve men and women remain in service or separate. 

Myth: The MGIB overall is funetioning well and “there are no signifieant 
shorteomings” aceording to DoD. 

Reality. MGIB reimhursement rates aeeount for only 75 percent of the 
cost of education at the average 4-year public college/university. Moreover, 
basic reserve benefits have dropped far below their historic ratio of 48 per- 
cent of active duty rates to 29 percent today. Finally, “operational reserv- 
ists” have no post-service access to benefits earned on active duty, nor may 
they accrue entitlement for more than one tour of active duty. In comparison 
to its historic antecedents — the WWII, Korean war, and Vietnam War era GI Bill 
programs — the MGIB has not kept pace with the cost of education. Those programs 
generally paid all or nearly all of the costs of education/training as a readjustment 
benefit. MOAA recognizes that benefits for an All Volunteer Force should be struc- 
tured to help meet DoD manpower and quality needs as well as effective readjust- 
ment outcomes. Thus, a MGIB that meets more or all of the cost of education with 
no ($1200) payroll reduction “teix” would be a more effective tool for recruiters. 
Armed Forces demographics in the 21st century also point to the need for a better 
MGIB. That’s because service men and women serve much longer tours on average 
than conscript-era servicemembers did, and more than 60 percent of separating men 
and women are married or have dependent children. A MGIB that doesn’t cover 
basic education costs increases the prospect that veterans with economic, skill or 
education deficits won’t take advantage of the MGIB. 

Myth. The Total Force MGIB proposal would transfer responsibility for 
MGIB “kickers” from DoD to the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Reality. Section 525 of the House-passed National Defense Authorization 
Act (H.R. 1585) transfers the reserve MGIB programs to title 38 and retains 
within the Armed Services Committees’ jurisdiction the authority to fund 
and oversee MGIB kickers for the active duty and reserve forces. Under Sec- 
tion 526, DoD and the Services would continue to determine eligibility for reserve 
MGIB programs and the VA would continue responsibility for administration and 
payment of all MGIB benefits to eligible participants. Funding responsibility would 
transfer from the National Guard and Reserve Personnel Accounts to the VA. (The 
VA has been responsible for active duty MGIB funding since 1984 based on Service 
enlistment/ enrollment information. ) 

Conclusion 

The Military Officers Association of America commends the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for holding this hearing on the Montgomery GI Bill. In passing 
its version of the defense authorization bill for FY2008, the House adopted a provi- 
sion to recodify the reserve MGIB programs into title 38. Importantly, the House 
also adopted a “sense of the Congress” provision that activated reservists should 
have a readjustment period to use earned benefits at the completion of their service 
agreement or retirement. MOAA respectfully but strongly recommends that House 
leaders insist on these upgrades as essential first steps in restructuring the MGIB 
for our 21st century troops and veterans. 


Prepared Statement of Ronald F. Chamrin, Assistant Director, 
Economic Commission, American Legion 

Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to present The American Legion’s views on Vet- 
erans’ Education Benefits. 

The American Legion is proud of its history in helping to pass the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act 1944, also known as the GI Bill of Rights. The American Legion 
commends the Subcommittee for holding a hearing to discuss these very important 
and timely issues. 
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The need for major enhancements of the All-Volunteer Force Education As- 
sistance Program, better known as the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) 

The Office of the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense (Military Community and 
Family Policy) reported in its 2006 Demographics Report of the military that: “Few 
(4.1 percent) enlisted members (active duty) have a Bachelor’s or higher degree, 
while most (94.1 percent) have a high school diploma and/or some college experi- 
ence. In the past 15 years, the percent of Active Duty members who have a Bach- 
elor’s and/or an advanced degree has decreased for officers (from 89.6 percent in 
1990, to 86.2 percent in 2005) but has increased for enlisted (from 2.5 percent in 
1990, to 4.1 percent in 2005).” They continue to report that only 7.9 percent of en- 
listed members of the Selected Reserve have an advanced education above a high 
school diploma or GED equivalent. 

Some 78 million baby boomers will begin to retire starting in 2010; within just 
10 years, 47.3 million people will be over 65. (ILO Institute). The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers forecasts a shortage of approximately 13 million to 15 million 
skilled workers by 2020. In addition, those entering the workforce have outdated or 
inadequate skills for many of the high-demand jobs. In fact, around 60 percent of 
all new jobs in the 21st Century will require skills possessed by only 20 percent of 
the existing workforce. Competent, educated, and capable individuals must replace 
these people in order to assure the United States retains its competitive edge in the 
world. Veterans are these people and have a remarkable chronicle of work and have 
proven their worth. It is a good financial investment to better equip veterans and 
military members with a secondary education. In turn, highly skilled veterans with 
advanced degrees can be emplaced in the workforce to ensure the county’s competi- 
tive edge in the global market in the not so distant future. 

Accordingly, The American Legion supports passage of major enhancements to the 
current All-Volunteer Force Education Assistance Program, better known as the 
Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB). The current make up of the operational military force 
requires that adjustments be made to support all armed forces members. The Amer- 
ican Legion supports legislation that will allow members of the Reserve components 
to earn credits for education while mobilized, just as active-duty troops do, and then 
use them after they leave military service. One of the top priorities of any veterans’ 
education legislation is equity and portability of benefits. However, it is clear that 
the current dollar value of benefits must be increased to meet the demands of to- 
day’s higher education fees. 

In the 20 years since the MGIB went into effect on June 30, 1986, the nation’s 
security has changed radically from a fixed Cold war to a dynamic Global War on 
Terrorism. In 1991, the Active-Duty Force (ADF) of the military stood at 2.1 million; 
today it stands at 1.4 million. Between 1915 and 1990 the Reserve Force (RF) was 
involuntarily mobilized only nine times. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) has reported that in the support of Operation 
Iraqi Freedom (OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF): 

• 2.4 million deployment events; 

• 1.6 million servicemembers have been deployed; 

• 540,000 servicemembers have more than one deployment; 

• 443,000 National Guard and Reservists have been deployed to Iraq or Afghani- 
stan since 2001, for an average of 18 months per mobilization; 

• Out of 540,000 servicemembers with more than one deployment, 103,909 are 
members of the Reserve components; 

• Stop-loss (a policy that prevents troops whose enlistment end date has arrived 
from leaving) has been imposed on over 50,000 troops. 

The DoD considers two or more deployment events with overlapping participation 
dates a single deployment. Breaks between deployments or “dwell times” of less 
than 21 days are considered to be a single deployment. 

There is now a continuum of service for military personnel, beginning with those 
who serve in the Reserve component only, extending through those in the Reserve 
components who are called to active-duty for a considerable period of time, and end- 
ing with those who enlist in the ADF and serve for a considerable period of time. 

As of August 31, 2007, 275,981 troops are deployed in support of OIF/OEF. The 
October 10, 2007 report indicates that 90,822 members of the Reserve components 
are currently called to active duty. The DoD states that “At any given time, services 
may mobilize some units and individuals while demobilizing others, making it pos- 
sible for these figures to either increase or decrease.” 

Despite this, both the MGIB-AD and the MGIB-SR fail to meet the actual cost 
of education in this country. Reserve component members rarely served on active 
duty when the original educational benefits were created. It is important that the 
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increase in reliance on Reserve troops is met with an equitable increase in edu- 
cational benefits. 

According to the Fiscal Year (FY) 2008 MGIB pay rates, troops who serve on ac- 
tive-duty three or more years can collect up to $1,101 a month for 36 months as 
full-time students totaling $39,636. Active duty servicemembers currently have up 
to 10 years after their separation of service to utilize their MGIB benefits, while 
members of the Selected Reserve must forfeit ALL of the educational benefits they 
have earned once they do so. It is an injustice that members of the Selected Reserve 
are unable to utilize these benefits after separation. 

Members of today’s Selected Reserve are so busy training and deploying that they 
have little time to actually use their MGIB benefits. Their ability to use the benefits 
while serving is curtailed because of repeated deployments and denied entirely once 
they finish their service. This is unfair treatment for servicemembers who have seen 
more combat than most MGIB-eligible veterans prior to OIF/OEF. 

A January 2007 study by the National Organization of Research, Chicago, shows 
just how unpredictable Reserve service can be: 

“An illustrative example of this complexity is the experience of the respond- 
ent whose public identifier is 8224. He reported exiting the military in week 
45 of 1998. He was then employed every week from week 46 in 1998 to 
week 13 of 2000. He returned to the military from week 14 of 2000 to week 
29, and returned to employment from week 30 of 2000 to week 50. He re- 
turned to the military in week 51 of 2000, and stayed until week 12 of 
2001. He was employed from weeks 13 to 44 for 2001, and then was out 
of the labor force from week 45 to week 48 of 2001. This was followed by 
a spell of unemployment from week 49 of 2001 to week 40 of 2002. The re- 
spondent was then out of the labor force for 10 weeks, and then was em- 
ployed from week 52 of 2002 to week 49 of 2004.” 

Reserve and Guard personnel can earn percentages of the full-time active-duty 
rate depending on length of their mobilization. If they are mobilized for 18 months, 
the current average length of deployment since 2001, and then go to school full-time 
they can only receive up to a maximum of $23,760 (FY 2008 rates) using their Re- 
serve Education Assistance Program (REAP) benefits. However, they can collect only 
if they remain in a Guard or Reserve unit. If they go into the inactive Reserve (Indi- 
vidual Ready Reserve) or complete their service contract, they are no longer eligible 
for education benefits. 

Under current law, members of the Reserve component face many challenges in 
using the MGIB-SR benefits. Since September 11, 2001, the utilization of the Re- 
serve components to augment the Active Duty Force (ADF) present complications 
for those members of the Guard and Reserves enrolled in college programs. The un- 
certainty associated with unit activations, lengthy activations, individual deactiva- 
tions, and multiple unit activations makes utilization of educational benefits ex- 
tremely difficult. Decisions such as whether to enroll for a semester, long-range 
planning for required courses, or whether to finish a semester are among the chal- 
lenges confronted by these servicemembers. Problems affecting these service- 
members include accrued student loan debt, falling behind peers in studies, and 
limbo status due solely to military indecision regarding military schools, annual 
training, and mobilizations. 

Cpl. David Tedford Holt, a Tennessee enlisted Reservist currently on active duty 
states: 

“With the high operational tempo of my unit, and with that many of our 
Soldiers are deployed for more than 18 months during their initial 6-year 
contract with the United States Army Reserve, it has become virtually im- 
possible to support a family, develop as a Soldier and member of the Army 
Reserve, and obtain a 4-year degree using the GI Bill benefits that are lost 
the moment the Soldier leaves the Army Reserve. While many Soldiers 
enter the Army Reserve without families or financial obligations and are 
thus able to attend school full-time when not in military training, the Glob- 
al War on Terrorism has stirred the patriotism of more and more men and 
women who are choosing to take a leave of absence from their jobs and fam- 
ilies in order to serve. These important Soldiers and leaders are far less 
able to take advantage of the GI Bill benefits that are offered to them dur- 
ing the term of their enlistment, and many do not even consider using 
them, because they would be forced to pay for the latter portion of their 
education on their own, while returning to their jobs and familial obliga- 
tions.” 
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An officer that works closely with Cpl. Holt, but asked to remain anonymous stat- 
ed that, “he had no idea that enlisted soldiers lose their GI Bill benefits when they 
leave the Reserves.” He continued to state, “I wonder how many officers actually 
know the reality of the situation? I bet that they don’t and in turn are harming 
their subordinate enlisted soldiers.” 

With the increased number of activations of the Reserve component since Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, these same Reservists, who are attending colleges and universities 
around the country, are discovering that their actual graduation date may be ex- 
tended well past their initial anticipated graduation date. The College Board, an as- 
sociation composed of more than 5,200 schools, colleges, universities, and other edu- 
cational organizations, states that the average public university student now takes 
6.2 years to finish. They also report that tuition and fees represent only a fraction 
of the total cost of attending college. The overall cost (tuition, fees, room, board, 
books, and other expenses) of a typical public college is about $16,400 a year. (Col- 
lege Board) Due to the increase in the overall costs to attend college. The American 
Legion recommends that the dollar amount of the entitlement should be indexed to 
the average cost of college education including tuition, fees, textbooks and other sup- 
plies for commuter students at an accredited university, college or trade school for 
which they qualify and that the educational cost index should be reviewed and ad- 
justed annually. 

Department of Defense Reserve Attrition Rates 

The DoD numbers of the Selected Reserve Enlisted Attrition report released by 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (OASD Public Affairs) contains the 
number of losses of the Selected Reserves per year since 1991. The FY 2006 losses 
were 151,878 (18.4 percent attrition). The American Legion has estimated pre- 
viously these numbers to be 100,000 per year, of those, 50 percent are veterans who 
have obtained REAP benefits. 

A closer look at the figures reveals that the total number of enlisted service- 
members who have departed the Reserve components since 2002 is 850,750, or an 
average of 141,792 per year. 443,276 members of the Reserve components have de- 
ployed in support of OIF/OEF as of August 31, 2007. We can safely assume that 
the significant majority (95 percent) of these Reservists served honorably on active 
duty for at least 90 days, thereby earning them REAP benefits (Chapter 1607) in 
addition to their MGIB — Selected Reserve (SR Chapter/1606 benefits). 

Therefore, deducing that out of the 850,750 members of the Reserve components 
who have departed the military since 2002, we conservatively estimate that at least 
407,474 veterans have lost earned education benefits. Or, at least 50 percent of the 
force has lost earned education benefits that could have been used to increase their 
earning potential. Noting that our figures are of National Guard and Reserve 
servicemembers that were deployed in support of OIF/OEF, there are additional Re- 
servists that were called to active duty to CONUS (Continental United States) or 
deployed to other regions of the world. Hence, our conservative estimate of -400,000 
veterans losing earned benefits is more likely than not, much greater. 

The DoD reported that their attrition rates are actually equal and/or lower in 
their Reserve components since the Global War on Terrorism began. Retorts from 
the DoD in opposition of extending the delimiting date for fear of harming retention 
are hard to explain given their recent recruitment and retention rates. 

The Department of Defense announced that it met or exceeded their Active Duty 
recruiting and retention goals for FY 2007. 

Active Duty Recruiting Fiscal Year 2007. All Services met or exceeded their 
recruiting goals for FY 2007. 


Annual — End of Fiscal Year 2007 

Accessions 

Goal 

Percent 

Army 

80,407 

80,000 

101 

Navy 

37,361 

37,000 

101 

Marine Corps 

35,603 

35,576 

100 

Air Force 

27,801 

27,801 

100 


“Active Duty Retention. Retention remains extremely strong in the active force 
with all Services having met or exceeded their aggregate year-to-date targets. The 
Marine Corps surpassed its overall aggregate reenlistment mission (110 percent) al- 
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lowing them to exceed their FY07 targeted end strength by a comfortable margin. 
Air Force final information is pending.” 

“Reserve Forees Accessions Fiscal Year 2007. Four of the six Reserve compo- 
nents met or exceeded their accession goals for FY 2007. They are still at very high 
rates of recruitment.” 


Annual — End of Fiscal Year 2007 

Quantity— YTD 

Accessions 

Goal 

Percent 

Army National Guard 

66,652 

70,000 

95 

Army Reserve 

35,734 

35,505 

101 

Navy Reserve 

10,627 

10,602 

100 

Marine Corps Reserve 

7,959 

7,256 

110 

Air National Guard 

9,975 

10,690 

93 

Air Force Reserve 

7,110 

6,834 

104 


“Reserve Retention. Losses in all Reserve components are within acceptable 
limits. We expect September 2007 to continue at the current trend. (Note: This indi- 
cator lags by 1 month)” 

Respectfully, and with support of the aforementioned data, The American Legion 
opposes the DoD position that extending the delimiting date and allowing members 
of the Reserve components to use their benefits after service would harm retention. 
Honorably serving veterans have been placed in a financial disadvantage when try- 
ing to look for alternative ways to pay for college. The American Legion strongly 
supports measures that create portability of benefits. These measures must also be 
retroactive to protect those veterans who have already lost REAP and MGIB-SR 
benefits, and must occur immediately. 

Recommendations For The Enhancement Of Veteran Education Benefits 

1. The American Legion recommends that activated Reservists get 1 month of 
benefits, at the active-duty rate, for each month of mobilization up to 36 
months and there should be no delimiting date for use of the benefits from 
the last date of Active or Reserve service. 

2. The American Legion recommends that Congress move Montgomery GI Bill- 
Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) from title 10, U.S.C., to title 38, U.S.C., and that 
VA have administrative authority for both the MGIB and the MGIB-SR. We 
recommend that the annual appropriations for the MGIB and the MGIB-SR 
become one annual appropriation within the VA. 

3. The American Legion supports the termination of the current military payroll 
contribution ($1,200) required for enrollment in MGIB. 

4. The American Legion supports eliminating the 10-year delimiting period for 
veterans to use Montgomery GI Bill educational benefits and supports legisla- 
tion that would allow all Reservists and National Guard members to use their 
MGIB-SR benefits for up to 10 years after separation. 

5. The American Legion supports an MGIB-SR participant reimbursement rate 
adjusted for time spent on Federalization activation. State activation, and 
normal service for a period not to exceed 36 months. 

6. The American Legion recommends that the dollar amount of the entitlement 
should be indexed to the average cost of college education including tuition, 
fees, textbooks and other supplies for commuter students at an accredited uni- 
versity, college or trade school for which they qualify and that the educational 
cost index should be reviewed and adjusted annually. 

7. The American Legion supports a monthly tax-free subsistence allowance in- 
dexed for inflation as part of the educational assistance package. 

8. The American Legion believes that if a veteran enrolled in the MGIB program 
acquired educational loans prior to enlisting in the Armed Forces, MGIB ben- 
efits may be used to repay existing educational loans. 

9. The American Legion supports that enrollment in the MGIB shall be auto- 
matic upon enlistment. However, benefits will not be awarded unless eligi- 
bility criteria have been met. If a veteran enrolled in the MGIB becomes eligi- 
ble for training and rehabilitation under Chapter 31 of title 38, U.S.C., the 
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veteran shall not receive less educational benefits than otherwise eligible to 
receive under MGIB. 

10. The American Legion supports that any veteran with 6 years of service will 
be qualified to transfer education entitlements upon re-enlistment for 4 years 
and to amend title 38, U.S.C., to restore the reimbursement rate for cor- 
respondence and distance learning training to 90 percent of tuition. 

11. The American Legion supports the transfer of Montgomery GI Bill benefits 
from veterans to their immediate family members if the veteran elects to do 
so. 

Accelerated Payments for MGIB 

The American Legion supports granting veterans the option to request an acceler- 
ated payment of all monthly educational benefits upon meeting the criteria for eligi- 
bility for MGIB financial payments. The selection of courses veterans undergo re- 
main exclusively the decision of the individual veteran, and all earned veterans’ 
education benefits should be made available to veterans in support of their endeav- 
ors. Accelerated education payments allow veterans to achieve education goals in 
the manner that they decide. 

The American Legion supports the expansion of Public Law 107-103 to include 
but not limited to be: 

1. Survivors and Dependents Educational Assistance (DEA, or Chapter 35) 

2. Post-Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational Assistance Program (VEAP, or 
Chapter 32) 

3. Reserve Educational Assistance Program (REAP, or Chapter 1607) options for 
some veterans. 

Department of Veterans Affairs Administration of Benefits 

The American Legion commends the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) Edu- 
cation Service and Director Keith Wilson for constantly increasing the capacity, low- 
ering the processing time, increasing accuracy, introducing a web-based service, and 
helping veterans receive their education benefits. As The American Legion advo- 
cates lor increased veteran education benefits, this division must always be sup- 
ported to ensure the best assistance possible. 

State Approving Agencies are instrumental in the education process. The Amer- 
ican Legion fully supports all efforts to maintain and enhance veterans’ education 
benefits and recommends that State Approving Agencies remain funded at $19 mil- 
lion in FY 2008. 


SELECTED LEGISLATION 

H.R. 1102, “Total Force Educational Assistance Enhancement Act and Inte- 
gration Act of 2007” (The Total Force GI Bill) 

The American Legion supports the Total Force GI Bill. This bill solves many prob- 
lems, most significantly the inequities of benefits of the members of the Reserve 
components as compared to their full time active duty counterparts. Servicemembers 
called to active service perform duties at an equal rate to their full time counter- 
parts and should be treated as such. One major selling point of this proposal is the 
portability of education benefits; this legislation will allow Reservists to earn credits 
for education while mobilized, just as active-duty troops do, and then use them after 
they leave military service. 

The Total Force MGIB plan calls on Congress to combine statutory authority for 
both MGIB-AD and MGIB-SR programs under the VA (chapter 30 of title 38, 
U.S.C.). This would mean moving MGIB-SR and REAP programs from the DoD 
(chapters 1606 and 1607 of title 10, U.S.C.) and shifting oversight responsibility to 
VA. 

Funding the program through appropriations to the VA for a veteran-specific ben- 
efit would also be beneficial. 

The plan also calls for simplifying MGIB benefit levels and features into three 
tiers. 

Tier One would be MGIB-AD. Benefits for full time students are currently $1101 
a month for 36 months of college or qualified vocational training. 

Tier Two would be MGIB-SR for drilling members who enlist for 6 years. For 
years, Congress adjusted the MGIB-SR in lock step with MGIB-AD, staying at 47 
percent of active duty rates. Since 1999, the Committees on Armed Services and De- 
fense officials have failed to adjust the rates. As a result, the current MGIB-SR ben- 
efit for full time students is $317 a month, or just 29 percent of MGIB-AD. Those 
who enlist or re-enlist in the Selected Reserve for 6 years are eligible for 36 months 
of benefits at a pro-rated amount of the active duty rate (currently 29 percent). In- 
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creases in these benefits would be codified so that any time Congress raises the ac- 
tive duty rate, Chapter 1606 benefits would go up by the same percentage increase. 
Eligibility for benefits would be forfeited once they separate from service. 

Tier Three would be MGIB benefits for activated Reservists, but with changes to 
the Reserve Education Assistance Program (REAP) that Congress enacted in 2004. 
REAP can provide extra earned MGIB benefits to Reservists mobilized for 90 days 
or more since September 11, 2001. Payments are 40, 60 or 80 percent of MGIB- 
AD, depending on length of activation. As with MGIB-SR, REAP provides 36 
months of benefits, but they end if the Reservist leaves military service. 

Under Total Force MGIB, activated Reservists would be in receipt of REAP bene- 
fits at a rate (40, 60 and 80 percent of the active duty payment rate) corresponding 
to their length of mobilization up to 36 months. Members would have up to 10 years 
to use active duty or activated Reserve benefits (tiers one and three) from the last 
date of separation from the Ready Reserve. A Reservist could also use any remain- 
ing MGIB-SR benefits (tier two), but only while in drill status or for up to 10 years 
after separation if the separation is for disability or qualification for retirement. 

A memorandum from the DoD, Office of Special Counsel (OSC) (May 22, 2007) 
to the Chairmen of the Senate Armed Services Veterans Affairs Committees at- 
tempts to dissuade Congress from passing the Total Force GI Bill. We strongly dis- 
agree. The American Legion disagrees with the OSC finding that changing the 
REAP benefit calculation would be detrimental to Reservists. 

The American Legion agrees with the Veterans Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation/DoDWA Working Group on the Total Force GI Bill proposal recommendation 
and assertion that the Total Force GI Bill would benefit veterans and aid the Armed 
Forces in retention and recruitment needs. 

The American Legion supports the Total Force GI Bill. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion will greatly benefit veterans. 

H.R. 2702, “The Post-9/11 Veterans Edueational Assistance Act of 2007” 

The American Legion has concerns regarding the eligibility requirement of this 
proposed legislation. We fully support the intent of this bill to provide additional 
educational benefits for full time active duty servicemembers and those individuals 
who are ordered to active duty as members of Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces. The bill will also aid in the recruitment and retention of members of the 
Armed Forces, and provide enhanced educational benefits more in line with today’s 
needs. Efforts to ensure veterans are afforded education benefits that would include 
payment of tuition, books and fees as well as a $1000 a month stipend are sup- 
ported by The American Legion. 

The American Legion is concerned for those veterans that complete their tours 
honorably, do not serve an aggregate of 2 years, and do not meet the other require- 
ments of eligibility. These veterans have served their country honorably yet are ex- 
cluded from earned benefits. The eligibility requirement as proposed by H.R. 2702 
requires a servicemember to serve an aggregate of at least 2 years of honorable ac- 
tive duty service in the Armed Forces after September 10, 2001. The bill also con- 
tains clauses for eligibility for other measures, service-connected disabilities, pre-ex- 
isting medical conditions, hardship, and a physical or mental condition that was not 
characterized as a disability and did not result from the individual’s own willful 
misconduct. 

The American Legion fully recognizes that there are almost one hundred thou- 
sand members of the Reserve components that have served multiple tours and ex- 
ceed the 2-year minimum requirement, but we express that we cannot exempt bene- 
fits for those veterans that served side by side with full time active duty members 
at any time. The first rotations for OIF had servicemembers deployed for an average 
of 15-20 months. 

The current DoD policy states: “DoD will construct the maximum mobilization 
timeframe to 1 year and the policy objective for involuntary mobilization of Guard/ 
Reserve units is a 1-year mobilized to 5-year demobilized ratio.” If these policies 
hold true many members of the Reserve components would not be eligible to receive 
benefits under H.R. 2702 yet they have honorably served their country in the Armed 
Forces. 

Equity would remedy this situation. The American Legion recommends a month 
for month benefit at the full time rate proposed in the legislation for those veterans 
that have served less than 2 years but also allow them to use their benefits after 
completion of a service contract. If a servicemember does serve an aggregate of 2 
years, due to multiple deployments, extensions, or enlistment in the Active Duty 
Force, then they would be in receipt of the full 36 months of benefits as proposed 
in H.R. 2702. 
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The American Legion supports the idea that all veterans be treated equally re- 
gardless of their Reserve/National Guard status in such that an individual who was 
called to duty and served honorably should not have to remain in the Selected Re- 
serve to use their earned benefits. As the distinction between the active and Reserve 
forces continues to fade, the difference between the active and Reserve forces of the 
MGIB should disappear accordingly. Benefits should remain commensurate with 
sacrifice and service. 

The American Legion agrees with the concept of the Post-9/11 Veterans Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 2007, which is designed to provide educational benefits 
for eligible servicemembers while incorporating the new security realities of this 
current open-ended Global War on Terrorism but reiterate, the Total Force military 
operation structure requires equitable benefits for time served. 

H.R. 1330, “Extend Selected Reserve Educational Assistance Time Limit” 

This bill would extend the conditional time limit for the use of basic educational 
assistance by members of the Selected Reserve and members of the Reserve compo- 
nents supporting contingency operations and certain other operations to 14 years 
after the date on which the person first becomes entitled to such assistance (current 
law) or 10 years after the date on which the person is separated from the Selected 
Reserve or Reserve component. 

The American Legion supports this bill. 

H.R. 2385, “The 21st Century Bill of Rights Act of 2007” 

Section 2 

The American Legion objects to the “deployed overseas” requirement for eligibility 
of this program. We also object to the limitation that this program would be un- 
available to those veterans seeking a graduate level degree. 

The American Legion supports the provisions that would allow for a transfer of 
the number of remaining months of education benefits (title 38, U.S.C., chapter 30, 
and title 10, U.S.C., chapters 1606 and 1607 to this new proposed chapter 33 in title 
38, U.S.C.) 

H.R. 1211, “The Resuming Education After Defense Service Act of 2007” 

This bill makes eligible for basic educational assistance under the MGIB a mem- 
ber of the Selected Reserve who (among other qualifications), during the period be- 
ginning on September 11, 2001, and ending on December 31, 2008, serves on active 
duty in the Armed Forces for one or more periods aggregating not less than 2 years. 
It also entitles such individuals to 1 month of educational assistance for each month 
served on active duty and makes the amount of such assistance equivalent to that 
provided for active-duty personnel who have served a minimum of 2 years of active 
duty. However, it does require the basic pay of qualif 3 dng members to be reduced 
by $100 for each of the first 12 months of such active duty service. 

The American Legion supports the aggregatory requirement; however, any ending 
date of qualification should be removed. Furthermore, The American Legion opposes 
any reduction in pay to enroll in a veteran education benefit. 

H.R. 112, “GI Advanced Education in Science and Technology Act” 

This bill seeks to amend title 38, U.S.C. , to provide for the payment of stipends 
to veterans who pursue doctoral degrees in science and technology. This bill would 
allow for members of the armed services and veterans to receive enhanced edu- 
cational benefits more in line with today’s needs. 

The American Legion supports this provision, however, we feel that a monthly 
tax-free subsistence allowance indexed for inflation must be part of all educational 
assistance packages. 

Conclusion 

Historically, The American Legion has encouraged the development of essential 
benefits to help attract and retain servicemembers into the Armed Services, as well 
as to assist them in making the best possible transition back to the civilian commu- 
nity. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the “GI Bill of Rights” is a his- 
toric piece of legislation, authored by Harry W. Colmery, Past National Commander 
of The American Legion, that enabled millions of veterans to purchase their first 
homes, attend college, obtain vocational training, and start private businesses. 

The legislation discussed today aims to better serve veterans and ultimately as- 
sists them in financial stability. The American Legion commends the Subcommittee 
for addressing these important issues. We appreciate the opportunity to present this 
statement for the record and to continue our proud history of advocating for in- 
creased educational benefits to members of the Armed Forces. 
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FORCE MANPOWER IN SUPPORT OF OPERATIONS IRAQI AND 
ENDURING FREEDOM AS OF AUGUST 31, 2007 



Total 

Deploy- 

ment 

Events 

Number of 
Members 
with Only 
One 
Deploy- 
ment^ 

Number of 
Members 
with More 
Than One 
Deploy- 
ment^ 

Total Num- 
ber of Mem- 
bers Ever 
Deployed 

Number of 
Members 
Currently 
Deployed 

Army Active Duty 

715,122 

304,329 

174,805 

479,134 

131,643 

Army National Guard 

226,318 

161,078 

29,619 

190,697 

24,203 

Army Reserve 

134,923 

87,558 

20,961 

108,519 

13,230 

Army Total ® 

1,076,363 

552,965 

225,385 

778,350 

169,076 

Navy Active Duty 

406,812 

177,142 

94,898 

272,040 

37,606 

Navy Reserve 

37,158 

20,521 

5,821 

26,342 

3,699 

Navy Total ^ 

443,970 

197,663 

100,719 

298,382 

41,305 

Air Force Active Duty 

389,275 

132,534 

95,979 

228,513 

25,384 

Air National Guard 

113,543 

28,795 

28,203 

56,998 

2,981 

Air Force Reserve 

81,171 

16,272 

16,046 

32,318 

1,856 

Air Force Total® 

583,989 

177,601 

140,228 

317,829 

30,221 

Marine Corps Active Duty 

261,597 

103,123 

70,295 

173,418 

32,564 

Marine Corps Reserve 

31,903 

25,143 

3,259 

28,402 

2,557 

Marine Corps Total® 

293,500 

128,266 

73,554 

201,820 

35,121 

DoD Active Duty Total 

1,772,806 

717,128 

435,977 

1,153,105 

227,197 

DoD National Guard Total 

339,861 

189,873 

57,822 

247,695 

27,184 

DoD Reserve Total 

285,155 

149,494 

46,087 

195,581 

21,342 

DoD Total 

2,397,822 

1,056,495 

539,886 

1,596,381 

275,723 

Coast Guard Active Duty 

3,412 

2,425 

411 

2,836 

257 

Coast Guard Reserve 

230 

206 

9 

215 

1 

Coast Guard Total 

3,642 

2,631 

420 

3,051 

258 

Active Duty Total 

1,776,218 

719,553 

436,388 

1,155,941 

227,454 

National Guard Total 

339,861 

189,873 

57,822 

247,695 

27,184 

Reserve Total 

285,385 

149,700 

46,096 

195,796 

21,343 

Total 

2,401,464 

1,059,126 

540,306 

1,599,432 

275,981 


1 Two or more deplo 5 Tnent events with overlapping participation dates are considered a single deployment. 

2 For purposes of counting “deployments” by member, location is not considered. Breaks between deplo 5 unents 
or “dwell times” of less than 21 days are considered to be a single deployment in CTS. This is done in order to 
account for legitimate breaks in a deplo 5 unent such as R&R or emergency leave. 

3 Army Source: Joint Personnel Theater Database (JPTR), Deployed Theater Accountability System (DTAS) & 
Defense Finance and Accounting Service (DFAS) submissions for members earning Combat Zone Tax Exclusion 
(CZTE) or Imminent Danger Pay (IDP). 

^Navy Source: Individual Tempo (ITEMPO) & DFAS submissions for members earning CZTE or IDP. 

®Air Force Source: Deliberate Crisis Action Planning & Execution Segment (DCAPES) & DFAS submissions 
for members earning CZTE or IDP. 

® Marine Corps Source: Marine Corps Total Force System (MCTFS) Crisis File & DTAS 
Coast Guard Source: DFAS submissions for members earning CZTE or IDP 
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2.35. Education Level of Active Duty Enlisted Trends; 
1990-2005 

Since 1990, there has been a slight increase in the percent of Active Duty enlisted members 
who have a Bachelor's degree and an advanced degree. 



1990 

(n=1, 732,414) 

1995 

(n=1 .234,363) 

2000 

(n=1,153,575) 

2001 

(n=1,153.380) 

No High School Diploma or GED 

1.8% 

0.8% 

0.7% 

0.9% 

Less than Bachelor’s Degree* 

94.8% 

94.8% 

95.2% 

94.1% 

Bachelor’s Degree 

2.3% 

3.1% 

3.0% 

3.1% 

Advanced Degree 

0.2% 

0.3% 

0.3% 

0.4% 

Unknown 

0.9% 

1.0% 

0.8% 

1 .6% 



2002 

(n=1,179,001) 

2003 

(n=1,191,790) 

2004 

(n=1,184,095) 

2005 

(n=1,147,407) 

No High School Diploma or GED 

0.9% 

0.9% 

0.8% 

0.8% 

Less than Bachelor’s Degree* 

93.6% 

94.0% 

93.7% 

94.1% 

Bachelor's Degree 

3.2% 

3.3% 

3.5% 

3.7% 

Advanced Degree 

0.4% 

0.4% 

0.4% 

0.4% 

Unknown 

1.9% 

1 .4% 

1.5% 

0.9% 


* Includes cases with at least a high school diploma and possibly additional education less than a Bachelor’s 
degree (e.g., Associate’s degree). 

DMDC Active Duty Master File (September 1990, 1995, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005) 


4.37. Education Level of Selected Reserve Enlisted Trends: 1990-2005 



* Includes cases with at least a high school diploma and possibly additional education less than a Bachelor’s degree 
(e.g,, Associate’s degree). 

Note: Data are represented ONLY for the years indicated. Data for the years in between are NOT represented in 
this graph. 

DMDC Reserve Components Common Personnel Data System (1990, 1995, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005) 


Prepared Statement of Eric A. Hilleman, Deputy Director, 

National Legislative Service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 

MADAM CHAIRWOMAN AND MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE: 

On behalf of the 2.3 million members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
(VFW) and our Auxiliaries, I would like to thank you for your invitation to testify 
at today’s important hearing on the GI Bill and education benefits legislation. 

In 1944, President Franklin Roosevelt signed into law the Serviceman’s Readjust- 
ment Act known as the GI Bill of Rights. This bill helped millions of Americans real- 
ize the American dream. Nearly 12 percent of Americans served in uniform between 
1945 and 1956 and more than 8 million returning veterans received debt-free college 
educations, low-interest home mortgages and small-business loan assistance. In 
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1947, half of the nation’s college students were veterans. For many, they were the 
first in their families to further their education beyond high school. Today the WWII 
GI Bill is credited with creating the middle class. 

Subsequent wartime GI Bills were not nearly as robust as the WWII bill. The 
Vietnam-era GI Bill was a scaled down version from the WWII style bill. Despite 
this, nearly 6.8 million veterans out of 10.3 million eligible veterans used their ben- 
efit. Education benefits during the Vietnam era, despite popular beliefs, dramati- 
cally aided veterans in their transition from active duty to civilian life. 

It is time for a new GI Bill. It is time to revitalize the American dream; invest 
in the overall health of our slowly depleting military force; expand the socioeconomic 
makeup of the military; and provide the ONE PERCENT of our population that 
dons the uniform a life-changing benefit. 

The VFW has long advocated for the creation of a GI Bill for the 21st Century 
in the fashion of the original WWII bill. We envision: 

• A GI Bill that increases military recruitment efforts, broadening the socio- 
economic makeup of the military, and strengthening our National security. 

• A powerful transition assistance program allowing veterans to readjust to civil- 
ian life, improve their ability to care for themselves and their families, and to 
become the leaders of tomorrow. 

• A GI Bill that recognizes the sacrifices of the hundreds of thousands of Guard 
and Reserve members who have served in Iraq, Afghanistan, the Horn of Africa, 
and during Katrina. 

We are not a Nation at war; we are a Nation with a military at war. The majority 
of Americans have not been asked to sacrifice anywhere near that of the seven- 
tenths of one percent now serving in uniform or their families. Many troops have 
been to Iraq and/or Afghanistan multiple times. Some Guard and Reserve units are 
serving their second or third tours in country. Now is the time to honor their service 
with a GI Bill for the 21st Century, providing them with opportunities to become 
future leaders of our Nation. 

Pause for one moment and consider the quality of life that WWII GI Bill recipi- 
ents passed on to their children and grandchildren. We as a Nation need to recog- 
nize the indirect benefits our families received thanks to the education, housing and 
small business investment benefits given to the Greatest Generation. 

Many in Congress have recognized the importance of these issues and have intro- 
duced bills to improve this key program. We urge you to examine these bills with 
an eye toward their enactment: 

H.R. 2702, the Post-9111 Veterans Education Assistance Act of 2007 

This legislation would enhance military strength while providing an educational 
benefit that equips a generation of veterans to face the challenges of tomorrow. The 
VFW has long advocated a GI Bill in the spirit of the original WW II bill, which 
would cover tuition at the highest State institution, housing, fees, books, and pro- 
vide a cost-of-living stipend. This legislation would accomplish these goals and more. 
It recognizes the tens of thousands of Guard and Reserve members who have ac- 
tively served an aggregate of 24 months defending our Nation. It lengthens the post- 
service usage period from 10 to 16 years from the date of discharge and establishes 
a post-service benefit for the Guard and Reserve. The VFW enthusiastically sup- 
ports this bill. 

H.R. 1102, Total Force Educational Assistance Enhancement and Integra- 
tion Act of 2007 

We support this vital legislation, which addresses the inequity between active 
duty GI Bill and reserve GI Bill education benefits. H.R. 1102 would reward Guard 
and Reserve members with an equitable education benefit. For every month they 
serve on Active Duty, they would receive 1 month’s Active Duty GI Bill benefit, usa- 
ble within 10 years from their date of discharge. This bill also eases the administra- 
tion of education benefits, simplifying U.S. Code, and giving the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs the responsibility of administering the benefit as they currently do 
with the Active Duty GI Bill. 

H.R. 2247, the Montgomery GI Bill for Life Act of 2007 

The Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) has opened the door to higher education for mil- 
lions of Americans. This bill seeks to eliminate time limits that often prevent 
servicemembers from using a life-altering benefit when they need it the most. H.R. 
2247 would eliminate the post-service 10-year time limit for the active duty MGIB 
and the in-service 14-year time limit for Guard and Reservists. Time limits prevent 
servicemembers from seeking training and education later in life or at mid-career 
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milestones. The VFW supports the lifelong career approach to the benefit. If a 
servicemember has earned the benefit, why prevent them from using it? 

Many servicemembers seek education and retraining later or at mid-career. This 
helps them adapt to the ever-changing economy, transitioning from fields that may 
offer more job security. Also, many younger veterans and servicemembers have fam- 
ily obligations that prevent them from seeking an education early in life. The VFW 
supports H.R. 2247 and the repeal of time limits on the GI Bill. 

H.R. 2385, the 21st Century GI Bill of Rights Act of 2007 

We support H.R. 2385 extending eligibility to Active Duty troops and National 
Guard and Reserve members who serve an aggregate of 2 years on active duty. This 
bill would pay tuition, books, fees, room and board over the course of 4 years of full- 
time education. It lifts the $1,200 buy-in fee. It further exempts veterans from pay- 
ing loan fees, enhances access to low-interest loans through the Veterans Affairs 
Home Loan Guaranty Loan program, and increases the cap on the veterans’ home 
loan program from $417,000 to $625,000. This legislation also establishes a vet- 
eran’s micro-loan program, providing no-money-down micro loans for entrepre- 
neurial ventures up to $100,000 and capping interest at 21/2 percent. 

Ms. Chairwoman and Members of the Committee, this concludes the VFW’s testi- 
mony, I would be happy to answer any of your questions. Thank you. 


Prepared Statement of Richard F. Weidman, 

Executive Director for Policy and Government Affairs, 

Vietnam Veterans of America 

Good afternoon, Madame Chairwoman, Ranking Member Boozman and distin- 
guished Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for giving Vietnam Veterans of 
America (WA) the opportunity to offer our comments regarding the GI Bill for edu- 
cation activities that could, if put in place, materially enhance the lives of the men 
and women returning to civilian lives from today’s wars. The founding principle of 
Vietnam Veterans of America is that “Never again shall one generation of American 
veterans abandon another generation.” It is our duty as Vietnam veterans, the last 
major cohort of wartime veterans prior to today’s returning veterans, to do all that 
we can to try and ensure that what happened to us does not happen to them. They 
have earned far better treatment than we got 36 to 40 years ago when we returned. 
You now have a historic opportunity at this watershed in the history of veterans’ 
affairs to make a real and lasting difference for the current generation of returnees 
by taking steps to meet the very real and pressing need to update and upgrade the 
Montgomery GI Bill for a new generation of veterans. 

When my generation returned from Southeast Asia, the educational benefits for 
which we were eligible under the GI Bill paled in comparison to the very generous 
benefits our fathers and mothers received when they came home after achieving vic- 
tory in World War 11. That GI Bill, passed in 1944 with the guidance and support 
of World War I veterans, helped fuel the expansion of a real middle class in Amer- 
ica, which led directly to an unprecedented era of economic growth and prosperity. 

A WWII veteran who desired to attend a school of higher learning had all of his 
expenses paid — tuition (up to a certain ceiling), books, fees, room and board. And 
GIs flocked to the schools in droves. 

Fast-forward 20 years. When the GI Bill for veterans returning from Vietnam was 
authorized, it was at the rate of $100 per month in toto for all expenses, the exact 
rate that the benefits for Korean veterans had stopped, a decade earlier. Clearly it 
was inadequate to assist many veterans to afford any school, much less a private 
college. 

When I returned from military service, I began a career as an educator, serving 
on the teaching faculty of the Humanities Division and as an administrator at John- 
son State College in Vermont. Many veterans found out that I was also a veteran, 
and came to me for assistance with the registrar, business office, the VA Regional 
Office (VARO) in White River Junction, Vermont, housing, and multiple other prob- 
lems (including just trying to “fit in” with a student body that was younger and in 
comparison to them and what they had experienced, naive fellow students). 

A group of students, with encouragement from me, asked the President of the col- 
lege for space and Federal Work Study program funds to start a veterans’ office on 
campus. After one semester, we approached the Governor with a proposal for Com- 
prehensive Emplo 3 mient & Training Act (CETA) funds. We asked for less than 
$40,000, but they gave us more than $300,000, so we opened a veterans’ office on 
every campus in Vermont, under the title Project to Advance Veterans; Emplo 3 mient 
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(PAVE). I served as one of the founders, and chairman of the hoard of this 601(c) 
3 Vietnam veterans’ community based organization. The original Vermont project on 
campuses became one of several prototypes for the offices created by the Veterans’ 
Cost of Instruction Program (VCIP), which funded such offices on campuses across 
America. 

A man by the name of Stewart Feldman, who was then Special Advisor to John 
Gardner, head of the Conference of Mayors, put together a report on disparities in 
the utilization of the GI Bill for education by Vietnam veterans. What he found was 
that there was a direct inverse correlation between the cost of public higher edu- 
cation and utilization of the GI Bill by Vietnam veterans. There was also a direct 
correlation between the cost of public higher education and the drop out rate. In 
other words, places with free tuition for public higher education at the time, such 
as the California State colleges and the City University of New York (CUNY), had 
very high utilization rates, and relatively low drop-out rates. Vermont had the high- 
est State university in-state tuition in the Nation and the highest state college in- 
state tuition in the nation, Vermont also ranked 50 out of 50 in percentage of utili- 
zation of the GI Bill, and highest in drop-out rates as a result of the relatively high 
cost. 

While this report, and lobbying by the National Association of Collegiate Veterans 
(NACV) (which several years later changed their name to National Association of 
Concerned Veterans when their leaders started to graduate), the amount paid by 
the VA for these benefits went up substantially, but it was never enough to take 
the cost of public education off of the table as a major determinant of the utilization 
and completion rates. The utilization rate, and the completion rates for Vietnam vet- 
erans never came close to that of World War II veterans, as a result. 

In the first 50 years following initial enactment in 1944, more than twenty million 
veterans received further training or education as a result of the GI Bill. Of those, 
49 percent received vocational training or on-the-job training. It enabled some 46 
percent of these men and women to attend college. 

Thanks to the late G.V. “Sonny” Montgomery, former Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, and the hard work of his colleagues and loyal staff (particularly Ms. Jill 
Cochran), the Montgomery GI Bill was created for a new generation of veterans. As 
a result of a broad coalition of organizations there were significant increases to the 
amount paid by the Montgomery GI Bill in the past decade. 

While WA testified in favor of those increases at the time, we made it abun- 
dantly clear then and we reiterate now that WA favors a “back to the future” model 
of educational benefits that accords this newest generation of American veterans the 
same GI Bill that my father’s generation received when they came back from World 
War II. 

Today, a veteran who returns from Southwest Asia or anywhere the United States 
has a military presence in the Global War on Terror (GWOT) receives a much-re- 
duced stipend in comparison to that accorded WW II veterans. That monthly 
amount has to pay for books, fees, and living expenses as well as tuition. Not sur- 
prisingly, many veterans do not avail themselves of the opportunity to further their 
education. 

Now, Congress is considering increasing educational benefits for the latest genera- 
tion of American soldiers. All we can say is: It’s about time. 

There are several bills in the Senate — S. 723, S. 1261, and S. 1719 to mention 
but a few — and a number in the House — H.R. 1969, H.R. 2247, H.R. 2417, and H.R. 
3082, also to name a few — that aim to enhance or expand or otherwise improve the 
delivery of educational benefits to qualified veterans. Most recognize that the edu- 
cational provisions that comprise the Montgomery GI Bill are far from adequate. Ac- 
tive-duty troops must pay into the program if they think they are going to attend 
an institution of higher learning when their stint in the military is over. The bene- 
fits, however, hardly cover the basics and, we believe, most newly minted veterans 
do not take advantage of this relatively meager assistance. 

W^A is on record as having endorsed the bill introduced by freshman Senator Jim 
Webb on his first day in office this past January. YVA holds that enactment of S. 
22, with the addition of the provisions from Senator Blanche Lincoln’s bill to include 
individuals serving in the National Guard and Reserves, (beyond being the right 
thing to do for men and women who have put their lives on the line for us) is in 
the nation’s vested self interest on at least two counts: first, it would train a new 
generation of leaders who would be freed to go as far as their drive, discipline, intel- 
ligence and ambition takes them without being limited by family finances; and, sec- 
ond, those young people considering enlisting today need to know that America val- 
ues them enough to not only take care of their health and recovery where they have 
been lessened by military service, but that the Nation has enough confidence in 
them to invest in a new middle class by affording them every opportunity to “Be 
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All They Can Be” in civilian life. We invested many tens or hundreds of thousands 
preparing them to be warriors. Surely we can invest a similar amount to prepare 
them to be civilians, and to help us “Win the Peace.” 

The Post-9/11 Veterans Educational Assistance Act of 2007, S. 22, would, if en- 
acted into law, direct the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pay “to each individual 
entitled to educational assistance . . . who is pursuing an approved program of edu- 
cation [funds] to meet the expenses of such individual’s subsistence, tuition, fees, 
and other educational costs for pursuit of such program of education.” Assistance 
would include a monthly stipend of $1,000. Now, this is a real GI Bill. 

The United States military is still the largest and arguably the most effective 
training institution in America. Skills are taught ranging from computer program- 
ming to meteorology to flying to allied healthcare professions to language proficiency 
to public relations to virtually anything that one can think of as a type of work or 
skill that would be required in any facet of our society. They do what they do very 
well indeed. Servicemembers are able to acquire extraordinary proficiencies and 
skills even in a short military career. 

Furthermore, a new GI Bill must take into account the OJT, and other so-called 
not traditional classroom forms of training that is non-credit training, whether it 
be for a particular skilled trade, or entrepreneurial training offered through a Small 
Business Development Center (SBDC), or other vehicle that take into account the 
way adults learn in the 21st century. So flexibility must be built into the law while 
protecting veterans (and the public treasury) against unscrupulous operators who 
would try to secure tuition without delivering value to the veteran. 

Madame Chairwoman and distinguished Members of this Subcommittee that con- 
cludes WA’s formal statement. I welcome your comments, and will be pleased to 
answer any questions you may have. Again, on behalf of WA National President 
John Rowan, the WA National Board of Directors, and our membership, we thank 
you for allowing WA to appear here today to share our views. 


Prepared Statement of Steve Franeis Kime, Ph.D., 

Former Vice President (2003-2005), 

Ameriean Association of State Colleges and Universities, and on behalf of 
the Partnership for Veterans Education 

In addition to the American Association of State Colleges and Universities, five 
of the national presidential higher edueation associations arc members of 
the Partnership for Veterans Education, and support the Total Force GI 
Bill proposal. 

There has been little progress in GI Bill benefits for the Guard and Reserve. The 

GI Bill has not kept pace with national military strategy and force deploy- 
ment policies. The Nation is in need of a Total Force Montgomery GI Bill 
that equalizes benefits. 

The evolution of Chapters 30, 1606, and 1607 has led to inequities in edu- 
cational benefits. There is confusion among veterans and administrators. 

Contemporary Adult and Continuing Education and the concept of lifelong 
learning apply to the entire Total Force structure. Provisions for accelerated 
payments, high-tech programs, delimiting dates, etc. need a comprehensive new 
look. 

The administration of the current patchwork of laws is inflexible, need- 
lessly cumbersome and inefficient: 

• Support of veteran administrators at academic institutions is weak. 

• All Gl Bill funding and administration belong in the Department of Veteran Af- 
fairs where veterans are the first priority. 

• An outdated administrative culture dominates GI Bill management. Veterans 
are micromanaged — the consequences of this management style are high 
administrative costs and low morale for Veterans. 

• Requirements of an inordinate amount of information, coupled with lack of 
state-of-the-art computer expertise and equipment, result in backlogs in vet- 
eran’s receiving benefits. 

The current management of the GI Bill needs comprehensive, ongoing reform. 
The proposed Total Force GI Bill is a rare management opportunity to re- 
form and integrate the GI Bill to render better, fairer educational benefits for those 
who have served their country. 

It is time for one unified and GI Bill, administered and funded by one Cabinet 
Department, to replace the patchwork that now exists. There is a historic oppor- 
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tunity at hand to produce a new “Total Force” GI Bill that can be seen by 
all to be clear, fair, well administered, and in synchronization with na- 
tional strategy and force deployment policies. 

Thank you Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman, and Mem- 
bers of the Committee. I am here today as an educator and a veteran. I speak on 
behalf of the American Association of State Colleges and Universities in cooperation 
with other national higher education associations that participate in the Partner- 
ship for Veterans’ Education. 

AASCU and five national presidential higher education associations have sup- 
ported Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges in its advocacy of education for 
servicemembers and veterans for a third of a century. As members of the Partner- 
ship for Veterans’ Education, they have strongly supported improvements to the GI 
Bill and support the Total Force GI Bill proposal. My testimony today is 
similar to the testimony I provided to the Full Committee on March 22, 
2006. 

The higher education associations in the Partnership for Veterans’ Education 
include the American Association of Community Colleges (AACC), the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO), the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), the American Council on 
Education (ACE), the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 
(NAICU), the National Association of State Approving Agencies (NASAA), the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC), and 
Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC). 

Thank you for considering improvements to MGIB. They are much needed and 
long overdue — especially for our National Guard and Reserve servicemembers. 

Thousands of Guard and Reserve servicemembers, many of them college students 
or aspiring students, are serving on active duty without fair access to GI Bill bene- 
fits commensurate with their service. The fact is that the GI Bill has not kept 
pace with national military strategy and force deployment policies. 

Our nation’s active duty National Guard and Reserve forces are operationally in- 
tegrated under the Total Force policy but their educational benefits are not struc- 
tured equitably. Our Nation needs a Total Force MGIB. 

AASCU and the Partnership support a Total Force MGIB that will: 

• Benchmark MGIB to the cost of attendance at public 4-year institu- 
tions. While Congress has attempted to keep pace with college costs in regards 
to benefits, for this school year. Chapter 30 benefits will cover approximately 

75 percent of the cost of attendance at the average 4-year public insti- 
tution. 

For this school year the projected average cost of attendance at a 4-year 
institution is $13,145, while the benefit is $9,909. 

• Consolidate active duty and reserve MGIB programs in title 38 and align ben- 
efit rates with type of length of service. 

• Close the growing benefit gap between chapter 1606 — the Reserve MGIB — and 
the active duty program. 

• Transfer chapter 1607 to title 38 and adjust the rate formula to provide 1 
month of active duty benefits under Chapter 30 for every month mobilized. 

• Authorize the use of reserve MGIB benefits earned during a mobilization for a 
period of 10 years after leaving service — equal to current portability for active 
duty members. 

In addition, we need to address other inequities and administrative issues that 
affect our veteran-students: 

1. Other inequities in educational benefits: 

The MGIB and MGIB-SR do not pay for the same training. They should. 

Attempts have been made, with mixed results, to adjust the various versions 
of the active duty GI Bill to contemporary Adult and Continuing Education 
and the concept of lifelong learning. These modern trends in higher edu- 
cation apply to all servicemembers in the Total Force structure. Provi- 
sions for accelerated payment, high-tech programs, delimiting dates, etc. need 
a fresh, comprehensive new look in a single Gl Bill that has appropriate 
access for all types of servicemembers. 

2. There is confusion among veterans and administrators. 

Understandable confusion exists concerning the relationship between the 
kind of service rendered and educational benefit provided by current legisla- 
tion. 
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The three “tiers” in the Total Force GI Bill concept clearly and fairly provide 
educational benefits commensurate with kind of military service rendered. 

3. The administration of the current patchwork of laws is inflexihle, 
needlessly cumhersome and inefficient: 

Support of veteran administrators at academic institutions is weak. 

Veterans benefit from the strongest possible counseling and administrative 
structure at the academic institution level. The Veteran Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program, funded by the Department of Education, helped support vet- 
eran administrators at colleges but was allowed to lapse a decade ago. The fee 
that is paid for veteran certifications ($7) has not been updated since the sev- 
enties. Veteran administrators on campuses are partners and, with stronger 
support, can improve the veteran’s educational experience as well as the ad- 
ministration of the GI Bill. 

Government structure has changed since the original GI Bill: there 
are now two Cabinet-level Departments. Strategy, war fighting and mainte- 
nance of a combat-ready force rightly occupy the Department of Defense. GI 
Bill funding and administration belong, under title 38, in the Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs where veterans are the first priority. 

An outdated administrative culture dominates GI Bill management. 
Veterans are micromanaged with consequences that result in low morale 
among veterans and high administrative costs that probably exceed the dollar 
costs of their benefit. 

Requirements of an inordinate amount of information, coupled with 
a lack of state-of-the-art computer expertise and equipment, causes major 
backlogs in veterans receiving their earned benefits. 

The current management of the GI Bill needs comprehensive, ongoing re- 
form. Consolidation and clarification of current laws could serve as a basis for man- 
agement reform and simplification. The proposed Total Force GI Bill is a rare 
management opportunity to reform and integrate the GI Bill to render bet- 
ter, fairer educational benefits for those who have served their country. 

It is time for one unified GI Bill, administered and funded by one Cabinet De- 
partment, to replace the patchwork that now exists. There is an historic oppor- 
tunity at hand to produce a new “Total Force” GI Bill that can be seen by 
all to be clear, fair, well administered, and in synchronization with na- 
tional strategy and force deployment policies. 


Prepared Statement of David A. Guzman, Legislative Director, 
National Association of Veterans Program Administrators 

Chairwoman Herseth, Ranking Member Boozman, Members of the Subcommittee, 
you honor us by inviting NAVPA to testify here today on behalf of America’s most 
important resource, the American Servicemember, past and present, who preserve 
the freedoms we so much enjoy though their selfless contributions to this great na- 
tion. 

For the past several years NAVPA has developed a legislative agenda outlining 
the many program enhancements to veterans’ educational benefits that we see as 
necessary in order for veterans to keep pace with the ever increasing need for an 
educated workforce. We have long touted the concept that the school certifying offi- 
cial is at the business end of VA educational programs 

The delivery of veterans promised benefits have fallen short or at best have been 
diluted by the concept that we must “PAY-GO”, that is, find off-sets to pay for these 
education benefits. 

Our government has a history of finding dollars for the bullets and bombs, but 
when it comes time for bandages and band-aids we seem to limit our liability. Vet- 
erans deserve better. NAVPA has proposed that appropriations for war contain a 
set-aside for medicine and benefits for when the servicemember returns and be- 
comes one of our veterans of war. 

NAVPA fully supports the Total Force GI Bill proposal. We would like to see an 
equitable education program for all veterans for all periods of active service, espe- 
cially for those who put their life on the line in combat. The National Guard and 
Reservists are pulling their share of active deployments yet their educational bene- 
fits lag well behind the active duty Montgomery GI Bill (Ch 30) benefits. They fight 
alongside their fellow active duty companion yet receive much less in compensation. 

NAVPA advocates administrative-like changes to the MGIB that would expand 
the student work-study program, clean up the financial aid dilemma that includes 
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MGIB benefits in the financial aid formula and excludes many veterans in need 
from receiving federal financial assistance when needed. We advocate the elimi- 
nation of the 10-year delimiting date in favor of the lifelong learning concept, and 
urge the VA to embrace electronic processing for all claims, all programs of edu- 
cation, for all veterans and their dependents. 

We also advocate for the combat veterans who receive general discharges under 
honorable conditions who currently are denied benefits although they have paid into 
the MGIB. Perhaps if this small group of veterans were able to receive education 
or training under the MGIB they too would become better citizens, gain meaningful 
employment and contribute to society in a positive manner. These veterans do re- 
ceive other VA benefits, services and medical benefits. 

NAVPA also would like to see an increase in compensation for schools and busi- 
nesses that administer veterans education and training programs. When the Viet- 
nam Era GI Bill was in existence the schools were responsible for the administra- 
tion of two VA educational programs; today they are responsible for the accurate 
administration of 7 major education programs and 4 others which are either pilot, 
test, hostage relief or restored entitlement, bringing the total to 11 programs, with 
no change in the $7.00 per student compensation in over 25 years. The result is that 
Schools are slowly eliminating the stand-alone office of veterans’ affairs and placing 
enrollment certification responsibilities in other offices with additional duties less- 
ening training opportunities and placing a burden on the program administrator to 
maintain compliance with federal and state laws resulting in lessening of the serv- 
ice to our veterans. The program should include full funding not only for the veteran 
but also for the administration of the many veterans’ educational programs at all 
levels from the Department of Veterans Affairs to the school or agency admin- 
istering the programs. 

Veterans’ educational benefits, be they active duty benefits, benefits for guard and 
reservists, vocational rehabilitation, OJT and apprenticeship or survivors’ benefits, 
actually cost little to nothing to the American citizen because, as history has proven, 
the return on investment will pay back up to sevenfold. Legislation for veterans’ 
education and training must continue to adjust to fit changes in America’s society. 

An educated society is less likely to be involved in crime, will pay taxes, buy a 
home and contribute to the community. To me it is a no brainer to upgrade the edu- 
cation and training opportunities of our servicemembers and veterans and give them 
a meaningful benefit that will, in turn, be right for America and the right thing to 
do for our veterans. 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity to testify. Although I have distributed the 
NAVPA Legislative Agenda for 2007, which I mentioned earlier, to Members of Con- 
gress during my February 2007 visit, I will leave two copies for this Committee. 

I now stand ready for any questions you may have. Thank you. 


Prepared Statement of Charles Rowe, President, 

National Association of State Approving Agencies, and Chief, State Approv- 
ing Agencies, New Jersey Department of Military and Veterans Affairs 

Introduction 

Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity, I am pleased to appear before you today 
on behalf of the National Association of State Approving Agencies (NASAA) to pro- 
vide NASAA’s view on the current state of the MGIB-AD and MGIB-SR, to make 
recommendations to update the MGIB, and to recommend possible legislation to be 
considered by the Subcommittee. 

Remarks: 

1. Current State of the MGIB-AD 

The fundamentals of the active duty GI Bill remain essentially sound. The recent 
changes allowing flexibility in MGIB utilization for accelerated payments and pay- 
ments for Licensing and Certification have been viewed positively by benefit recipi- 
ents, and annual COLA readjustments are important in the effort to keep pace with 
the rising cost of an education. 

Of course, it is widely known that the cost of an education in this country has 
out stripped the inflation rate by a wide margin for a number of years, and as a 
result the educational benefits provided to our MGIB recipients under its various 
Chapters continue to fall far short of actually pa3dng for all of a college education, 
and in fact are paying for an increasing smaller and smaller percentage of that edu- 
cation. 
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We find it very unfortunate that the increased benefits rates for Apprenticeships 
and Other On-the-Job Training (OJT) are being allowed to lapse back to their pre- 
vious rates on the first of the year in 2008. The increased rates of 85 percent for 
the first six (6) months, 65 percent for the next six (6) months, and 45 percent for 
the remainder of the training was viewed as a good step toward equity with those 
veterans who are receiving benefits because they are able to choose either edu- 
cational or vocational objectives at Institutes of Higher Learning or Non-College De- 
gree programs. 

The return to a lower reimbursement rate for those in the OJT and Apprentice- 
ship programs will mark the first time most of us have had the experience of watch- 
ing an MGIB benefit decrease, and we know, by way of feedback from the field, that 
this benefit reduction is not being greeted with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Additionally, from NASAA’s perspective, we remain convinced that the members 
of active military who choose to use the MGIB while still in the active service should 
not be penalized by the having the entitlement reduction calculations made dif- 
ferently from those eligible veterans who have already left the service. 

The speed of benefit payment for benefit recipients enrolled in schools, particu- 
larly after the initial waiting period for the first semester, seems to have improved 
because of the implementation of VAONCE. 

At the same time the delays encountered for the payments of benefits to those 
benefit recipients receiving either Apprenticeship or OJT remain exceeding slow. 
The initial wait for OJT benefits, for instance, is routinely in the six (6) to eight 
(8) month timeframe. 

As an example many Police Officers will receive their first benefit check while still 
attending an eight (8) week academy, while the same veteran easily waits six (6) 
months before receiving his or her first request for hours worked under OJT or Ap- 
prenticeship. 

2. Current State of the MGIB-SR 

As you know, the MGIB-SR (Chapter 1606) had traditionally been pro-rated to 
the MGIB-AD (Chapter 30). The SR rate was historically about 47 percent of the 
benefit amount paid to the AD component. Ironically, about the same time the rates 
for AD and SR became decoupled, and the SR payment rates decreased to its histor- 
ical low of about 29 percent, roughly where it remains today, the operational tempo 
for the Selected Reserve component increased to its historical high, roughly where 
it also remains today. 

This decoupling of the historical benefit ratios between AD and SR benefits took 
place because the two sides of the MGIB, AD and SR, are respectively located in 
two different titles of the U.S. Code, title 38 for the AD component, and title 10 for 
the SR component. 

The effort to redress this decreased benefit and increased usage of the SR compo- 
nent resulted in REAP, the Reserve Educational Assistance Program, or Chapter 
1607 by which it is also known. REAP has been well received, but continues to have 
its own issues. The first of these is that in some parts of the country REAP is either 
not widely known and/or not widely understood by the Selected Reservists them- 
selves. 

Additionally, as currently constructed, the REAP benefit ceases as soon as the 
member leaves the service, even after honorably completing his or her six (6) years 
of obligated service. Moreover, even members of the Guard or Reservists who have 
successfully completed an entire career in their respective service, and who may 
have recently been deployed to Iraq and/or Afghanistan find it shocking when they 
are informed that they do not have educational benefits due them when they retire. 
More frequently they are denied educational benefits they were lead to believe they 
had, when they first apply to the VA for those education benefits. 

The experience of our members in NASAA has been that the Selected Reserve 
members themselves generally have a poor understanding of the MGIB-SR benefits 
that they actually have, and most of the time they thought the educational benefits 
were significantly more than they turned out to be, and a large portion of them were 
completely unaware of the reality that their educational benefits were entirely lost 
when they finished their obligation, particularly surprised are those who retire after 
a career of service. 

Another unpleasant surprise for members of the Guard and Reservists returning 
from a second overseas deployment is that REAP, as currently configured, provides 
the educational benefit for the longest of the two (2) deployments, and is not based 
on the cumulative sum of months deployed, which effectively guarantees that for 
educational benefit purposes, one of the deployments, “doesn’t count.” 

Finally, the requirement for the DoD and VA to interact on eligibility issues, and 
the fact that the St. Louis RPO is responsible for handling the Chapter 1606 and 
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Chapter 1607 benefit payments for Flight Training, Correspondence programs, Ap- 
prenticeship and Other On-the-Job Training (OJT) adds another level of complexity 
and delay to a system already stressed. 

3. Recommendations to Update the MGIB 

NASAA stands 100 percent behind the concept of a “Total Force GI Bill” and that 
issue is, and has been for some time, the #1 item on NASAA’s Legislative Agenda 
(attached). As stated in our Legislative Agenda, “Replace Chapters 30, 1606 and 
1607 with A TOTAL FORCE GI BILL. This would provide M(jIB reimbursement 
rate levels based on an individual’s service in the Armed Forces, including the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve. 

There are number of excellent reasons to adopt the concept of a Total Force GI 
Bill: 

1. Portability — The dramatically increased, and ever-increasing, utilization of 
the Selected Reserve component of our Armed Services led to the creation of 
the REAP benefit. That in turn has had two (2) unintended, but nonetheless, 
adverse consequences for SR component members entitled to both Chapter 
1606 and Chapter 1607 benefits. 

The first is that a member of the Guard who knows his or her unit is due 
for deployment will refrain from using his Chapter 1606 benefits while he or 
she is drilling, and might otherwise have been in a position to use his or her 
benefits, because he or she knows that if (s)he gets deployed (s)he will not be 
able to finish his or her studies, and may even be forced to withdraw during 
the semester resulting in an overpayment issue. 

The second is that he or she may decide instead to wait to attend school, 
based on the notion that his/her educational benefits will increase as a result 
of his/her deployment. Unfortunately, when (s)he returns and finally has the 
opportunity to use those Chapter 1607 benefits, in many cases, (s)he finds out 
that those increased educational benefits aren’t available because, either 
through completion of obligation or retirement, he or she is no longer drilling. 

The Total Force GI Bill resolves these issues because of its feature that re- 
places Chapter 1607 with its month of educational benefit for month of active 
service anci portability provisions. 

2. Fairness — The common notions of fairness require equal benefit for equal 
service. The concept of having educational benefits commensurate with sac- 
rifice is at the heart of our preferred update to the MGIB, the Total Force GI 
Bill. 

At a time when the Selected Reservists are asked to sacrifice like never be- 
fore, to risk life and limb in the same arduous and hostile environments as 
the active forces, there is no realistic way to defend the current MGIB’s benefit 
discrepancies to the those warriors who have served together on those dan- 
gerous deployments. 

As discussed above, many of the SR members actually assume that equity 
is built into the MGIB, and are gravely disappointed when they discover that 
the current complex system is really three (3) separate Chapters which reward 
service at varying, seemingly arbitrary levels. 

In many cases the educational benefits are simply incomprehensible to them. 

a. For instance, should a member of the Guard receive the same benefit for 
91 days or 364 days of service? 

b. If he or she is lucky enough to have been deployed for 366 days, should his 
or her educational benefits be increased by 50 percent (40 percent to 60 per- 
cent) for those 2 extra days? 

c. Should one Selected Reservist miss out on educational benefits because that 
member has only 6 months of obligated service left? While at the same time 
another member of the same unit who was deployed with him or her and 
who has four (4) years of obligated service remaining will receive those edu- 
cational benefits. 

d. Should a Master Sergeant with decades of service, and multiple deploy- 
ments find out either just before he or she retires, or soon thereafter that 
(s)he has absolutely no educational benefit whatsoever, after all of that 
dedicated and dangerous service to our country? 

The Total Force GI Bill resolves these issues because of its feature that re- 
places Chapter 1607 with its month of educational benefit for month of active 
service and portability provisions. 

3. Administration — The complexities in the administration of the various Chap- 
ters of the MGIB are legendary. The current configuration of the MGIB which 
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forces endless interactions between DoD and the VA, with separate, and often 
incompatible, IT support systems unnecessarily places burdens on all parties 
reliant on the in-place administrative architecture of the MGIB. 

The Total Force GI Bill by shifting most responsibilities into title 38, by rec- 
ommending state of the art and integrated IT systems, by recommending sim- 
plified educational benefit and payment schemes, by streamlining claims proc- 
essing, and by reducing administrative redundancies the actual understanding 
of and payment of benefits will be simplified. 

4. Legislative Aetion 

NASAA feels strongly that the hard won increase of benefits which were pro- 
vided to those utilizing the Apprenticeship and OJT benefits, which increased 
to monthly benefit rate by 10 percent across the board, should not be allowed 
to lapse. We strongly support any legislation which would seek to prevent that 
drop in the benefit rate. 

We believe that a host of irregularities which arise under in the current 
MGIB educational benefit structure will only be solved by adopting the new 
structure provided by the Total Force GI Bill. The three (3) separate MGIB 
Chapters 30, 1606, 1607 at various times control and/or conflict when deter- 
mining payment to an eligible benefit recipient. 

For instance, a veteran who has not used any of his or her educational bene- 
fits, and who is now also an active reservist, and has just returned from de- 
ployment, faces a series of decisions regarding how and when to use which of 
his or her available educational benefits. The complexities and lack of under- 
standing regarding these various options is staggering, and as a result the en- 
tire system is not being served well. 

It is NASAA’s position that key to resolving a constellation of troublesome 
issues, is to place the MGIB-AD and MGIB-SR into title 38, U.S.C. This one 
move will then force the real integration of the MGIB to reflect the actual inte- 
gration which has already taken place within the Armed Services. We fully 
support any legislation which seeks to accomplish that goal. 

Summary 

NASAA wholeheartedly supports the Total Force GI Bill. We believe the events 
have overtaken the original 1985 edition of the MGIB. Our experiences today are 
leading us strongly to the conclusion that a major overhaul of the MGIB is now 
overdue. 

Once the Selected Reservists were seen as part of the total force structure, and 
certainly once they started being utilized as an integral part of a total force which 
has been our collective experience for over six (6) years now, then surely it is time 
for a GI Bill which reflects the concept of the total force, a Total Force GI Bill. 

Closing 

In closing, Mrs. Chairwoman, I would like to thank you for providing me with the 
opportunity to present NASAA’s views on these vital issues. Thank you also for ef- 
forts that you and your Committee have been putting forth to improve to the edu- 
cational and training benefits for those who wear the uniform of this nation’s mili- 
tary. I would be happy to respond to any questions you may have. 


Legislative Agenda 

Adopted By the Assoeiation July 19, 2006 
Major Recommendations 

1. Recommendation — Replace Chapters 30, 1606 and 1607 with a Total 
Force GI Bill. This Bill would provide MGIB reimhursement rate levels 
based on an individual’s service in the Armed Forces, including the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve. 

A. The first tier — similar to the current Montgomery GI Bill, Active Duty 
(MGIB-AD) 3-year rate — would be provided to all who enlist for active duty. 
Service entrants would receive 36 months of benefits at the AD Rate. 

B. The second tier or level would be for all who enlist or re-enlist in the Se- 
lected Reserve (SelRes) for 6 years, and this would entitle them to 36 
months of benefits at a pro-rata amount of the active duty rate (initial ratio 
in 1985 was 47 percent.) 

C. The third tier would be for members of the SelRes and Inactive Ready Re- 
serve (IRR) who are activated for at least 90 days. They would receive 1 
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month of benefit for each month of activation, up to a total of 36 months, 
at the active duty rate. These months of full benefits would replace, month- 
for-month, any SelRes entitlements at the second tier. The maximum benefit 
a member of the SelRes could receive under this provision would be the 
equivalent of 36 months at the active duty rate. (Note: Maximum benefit is 
without consideration to multiple entitlements.) 

An individual would have up to 10 years to use the active duty or acti- 
vated-service benefit from their last date of active/activated duty or reserve 
service, whichever is later. A Selected Reservist could use remaining second 
tier MGIB benefits as long as he/she were satisfactorily participating in the 
SelRes, and for up to 10 years following separation from the reserves in the 
case of separation for disability or qualification for a reserve retirement at 
age 60. 

All provisions (e.g. additional contributions), and programs (e.g. acceler- 
ated payments, approved test fee reimbursement, etc.) eligible for payment 
under the current MGIB-AD program would be available under all three 
levels. Under this plan DoD would continue to be able to provide Recruit- 
ment and Retention incentives such as loan repayment, kickers for “college”, 
and enlistment bonuses. 

Rationale: A major reason for this recommendation is equity for members 
of the Selected Reserve and Ready Reserve who are called to active duty 
service — equal programs and opportunities for equal service to country. 

The proposal also provides an additional recruitment incentive to the Se- 
lected Reserve Forces since the new program would include a transition and 
readjustment provision for members who are activated for more than 90 
days. 

Placing the Total Force GI Bill within title 38 U.S.C. will greatly simplify 
the administration of the (GI Bill) educational assistance program for all 
members of the armed services, both Active Duty and Reserve Forces, as 
well as ensure that all future benefits are upgraded equitably. 

The GI Bill has traditionally been viewed as a grateful Nation’s way of 
showing its appreciation for the sacrifices of service, separation, and combat. 
The new Total Force GI Bill reflects the new realities which have trans- 
formed this nation’s security environment since the second week of Sep- 
tember ’01. 

2. Recommendation — Continue to expand the readjustment purpose of the 
Veterans’ educational assistance programs to permit continuous train- 
ing, retraining, re-licensing and enrollment in skill improvement 
courses. For example, revise Section 3452(c) of Title 38, U.S. Code to 
provide for the use of VA educational assistance benefits for enrollment 
in any unit course or subject, or combination of courses or subjects 
(title 38 terminology) necessary to obtain, maintain, or advance in a 
profession or vocation. 

Rationale: In today’s society the concept of lifelong learning has risen to a 
new level of importance. Very few occupations or professions remain static; 
there is the constant requirement for workers to upgrade their knowledge and 
skills in order to remain competitive. The current educational earned benefit 
programs for veterans and other eligible persons generally require the VA bene- 
ficiary to be enrolled in a full-scale program of education; i.e., one that leads 
to a traditional degree, diploma or certificate. Although recent legislation pro- 
vides more flexibility, there is still the need to permit even greater use of bene- 
fits for enrollment in short-term learning experiences that will help a veteran 
to maintain a level of expertise commensurate with the ongoing demands of 
their chosen occupation or profession. A key phrase that expresses the intent 
of this recommendation already is embedded in law — education and training 
that qualifies the eligible person “to enter into, maintain or advance in employ- 
ment in a predetermined and identified vocation or profession”. 

As stated, the law already provides for limited use of benefits for course(s) 
“to fulfill requirements for the attainment of a license or certificate ... in a 
high technology occupation”. The specific example expands the provision to all 
professions and vocations/occupations; recognizes that a single unit course or 
subject may be all that a veteran needs to obtain, maintain, or advance in a 
profession or vocation; and, provides for the use of benefits while enrolled in a 
subject or a combination of subjects without requiring a connection to a license 
or certificate. 
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3. Recommendation — Continue the rate of educational assistance benefits 
currently in place for veterans enrolled in Apprenticeship and other 
On-the-Job Training programs. 

Rationale: The law was changed, effective October 1, 2005, to increase the 
rate of benefits received by veterans and other eligible persons who are enrolled 
in apprenticeship and OJT programs. The rate is now 85 percent of the full time 
institutional rate for the first 6 months, 65 percent for the second 6 months of 
training and then 45 percent for the third and any succeeding period of time. 
This increase is for a limited period of time — it expires on September 30 of 
2007. It is too early to know for sure, but early indications are that the in- 
creases have had a positive effect on the ability of veterans to use this way of 
gaining knowledge and skills for the occupations or professions of their choice. 
In combination with extensive outreach activities, there has been a 39.9 percent 
increase in the number of approved and active training establishments from 
1997 to 2003, and a 53.8 percent increase in the number of program approval 
actions at job training establishments from 1997 to 2005. We anticipate con- 
tinual growth in the use of job training programs. 

Legislative Agenda, Part 2 — Other Recommendations 
Adopted By the Association July 19, 2006 (unless otherwise noted) 

4. Recommendation — Rescind $1200 pay reduction for MGIB, Chapter 30, 
eligibility. 

Rationale: This requirement for MGIB eligibility is not consistent with the 
true intent of a grateful Nation to provide a GI Bill to those who serve in its 
defense. It also is not consistent with most past GI Bills that we have enacted. 
It is time to rescind this requirement. 

5. Recommendation — Provide an “open window” to Chapter 32 period 
servicemembers to enroll in the MGIB and for other active duty 
servicemembers to withdraw their election to not enroll in the MGIB. 

Rationale: There are still many servicemembers on active duty who did not 
participate in or who withdrew their contributions to the Veterans’ Educational 
Assistance Program (VEAP). Equally important is the fact that some other ac- 
tive duty servicemembers are not eligible for the MGIB. Many of these have 
served and will continue to serve “on the frontlines” in the defense of our Na- 
tion. All current servicemembers should have access to the same education and 
training opportunities as their counterparts who are eligible for benefits under 
Chapter 30. 

6. Recommendation — Revise the method by which entitlement is charged 
to servicemembers who use their GI Bill while serving on active duty 
so that the charge is the same as that applied to all other VA benefit 
eligible persons. 

Rationale: Servicemembers who use their GI Bill while serving on active 
duty should not be penalized for doing so. Current law reduces the service- 
member’s entitlement 1 month for each month of enrollment regardless of the 
rate of pursuit and benefits received. We believe that this practice is totally un- 
fair and unjustifiable. 

7. Recommendation — Revise Section 3014A to allow accelerated payment 
of basic educational assistance for education leading to employment in 
industries other than “high technology” and place limitations on the 
length of such programs for use of the provision. Additionally, revise 
the section to allow the VA to use only the MGIB “base rate” as the 
basis for the accelerated payment 200 percent calculation, not the base 
rate plus “kickers”, optional contributions, etc., as currently factored 
into the “otherwise payable benefit”. 

Rationale: Even with the recent increases in the monthly benefit amount, 
some veterans find it cost prohibitive to enroll in an institutional program that 
will provide the knowledge and skills necessary for them to reach their occupa- 
tional or professional objective. Removing the current restriction that requires 
enrollment in a program that leads to employment in a high technology indus- 
try would allow greater opportunities for more veterans to use their GI Bill ben- 
efits. Additionally, revise the law to limit the length of a program that qualifies 
for accelerated payment to 2 years. The discussions that led up to the enact- 
ment of the original legislation centered on short term high technology courses. 
The language that was enacted does not impose any limitations on length. 
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therefore all high technology programs, including many 4 year degree programs, 
qualify. 

The recommendation regarding the use of the “base rate” is offered because 
veterans who take advantage of the $600.00 buy-in, are 34/30 conversions, have 
kickers, or any combination of these programs can be penalized by having their 
additional monthly payment amount disqualify them for accelerated pa 3 mient 
under the current calculation method. 

8. Recommendation — Revise the period of operation (two year) rule to ex- 
empt certain non-degree programs. The programs would be ones that 
are offered by (1) an accredited, degree granting, proprietary for profit 
or not for profit educational institution or (2) a degree offering branch 
of such institutions when the institution has at least one degree pro- 
gram already approved for GI Bill purposes. 

Rationale: The intent of Congress when it revised the period of operation 
rule in 1996 can be found in several documents issued during 1995 and 1996. 
The following excerpt taken from the Explanatory Statement on S. 1711, As 
Amended, summarizes that intent. “Section 201 of H.R. 3673 would: (a) remove 
the two year rule restriction on all degree granting institutions, including branch 
campuses (but not on non-degree granting institutions) ...” Changing the rule 
in accordance with the Recommendation would affect branch locations since in 
most, if not all, cases the parent campus will have been in operation for two 
years before attaining accreditation. The change also would be consistent with 
the determinations that already have been made about the quality and integrity 
of the degree programs offered by the institution and the capacity of the institu- 
tion to fulfill its commitment to students. 

9. Recommendation — Revise certain sections of Title 38, U.S. Code that 
pertain to Correspondence courses; specifically Section 3672(e) by re- 
ducing the six month requirement to complete the program or course 
to three months. Section 3686(a)(1) by increasing the educational assist- 
ance allowance payable from 55 percent to 60 percent of reimbursable 
costs, and Section 3686(b) by reducing the ten day enrollment affirma- 
tion period to five days. 

Rationale: The law governing the administration of correspondence courses 
was written in a time before there was widespread use of computers and the 
internet. Technology is such today that it provides instantaneous interaction be- 
tween the student and instructor. The need to ensure that ample time for “mail 
to arrive” is no longer a factor. A five day affirmation period and a three month 
learning experience are both supported by communication standards of the day 
and in line with the changing learning environments of the 21st Century. Con- 
densed, short term programs of education are offered by various institutions 
and can fulfill the needs of many veterans as they pursue their occupational or 
professional goals. 

10. Recommendation — Revise Section 3680A(a)(4) by adding a new subpart, 
“or (C) remedial or deficiency courses required by an accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning for entrance into one of their approved post- 
secondary programs of education”. 

Rationale: The law currently provides for the payment of VA educational as- 
sistance benefits for enrollment in remedial and deficiency courses required for 
successful entrance and completion of a degree, diploma or certificate program 
of education if required by the postsecondary educational institution in which 
the veteran is seeking to enroll. These types of courses are currently offered by 
postsecondary institutions as a traditional classroom experience or through 
technology as online education. This change would provide veterans with oppor- 
tunities to use their benefits when enrolled in either delivery mode; online 
course enrollments are currently prohibited. 

11. Recommendation — Revise Section 16162(c)(3) of Chapter 1607 of title 
10, U.S. Code to eliminate the further reduction of benefits for veterans 
enrolled in flight training and correspondence programs by including 
the word “not” in the last phrase of the sentence which constitutes the 
section. [“. . . that rate shall not be further adjusted by the applicable 
percent specified in paragraph (4).”] (This recommendation accepted Sep- 
tember 14, 2006) 

Rationale: Under the current wording of the law, a member of the Selected 
Reserve who is activated and qualifies for the Chapter 1607 program would re- 
ceive less in GI Bill benefits for flight and correspondence programs than a 
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Chapter 1606 eligible member who is not activated. This is due to the multiple 
calculations required by Section 16162(c)(3) of Chapter 1607 of title 10. At a 
minimum, the law should be revised to the extent that it provides at least the 
same level of benefits to a chapter 1607 eligible person as it does for those who 
qualify for chapter 1606. 

12. Recommendation — Remove veterans’ educational assistance benefits 
from all calculations for determining eligibility for title TV, Student Fi- 
nancial Aid. 

Rationale: GI Bill benefits are intended to be an entitlement to which all 
who serve in the Armed Forces of our Nation are eligible. Moreover, it has al- 
ways been the intent of Congress that the GI Bill be the premier program in 
our Nation to help our citizens to further their education and training. Inclusion 
of GI Bill benefits in any formula for determining the amount of student finan- 
cial aid available under other federal programs is not consistent with these 
goals nor the sacrifices made by those who protect the freedoms that we all so 
thoroughly enjoy. 

13. Recommendation — Reinstate the Veterans Education Outreach Pro- 
gram. 

Rationale: For many years the Veterans Education Outreach Program 
(VEOP) and its predecessor, the Veterans Cost of Instruction Program, were 
very successful in reaching out and providing assistance to veterans. A campus- 
based program, VEOP helped to inspire and build confidence in those who were 
hesitant to use their GI Bill educational assistance benefits. External services 
ranged from general outreach activities such as public service announcements 
and the production of information documents to participation in local and state- 
wide career fairs. Internal services included career and personal counseling and 
assistance with the completion of documents associated with the enrollment in 
a program of education as well as those for the GI Bill benefits for which the 
veteran was entitled. The Montgomery GI Bill has been in existence since 1985 
and although veterans have $1,200 of their own money invested, usage of the 
program remains relatively low. It is time for this once proven effective program 
to be reinstated with appropriate provisions to ensure its success within the 
context of its intended purpose so as to maximize the opportunities for coopera- 
tion between and contributions by educational institutions, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and State Approving Agencies. 


Prepared Statement of Allison Jones, Member, 

Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance 
U.S. Department of Education, and Assistant Vice Chancellor for 
Accademic Affairs, California State University System 

Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin and Members of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Opportunity: 

On behalf of the Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance (Advisory 
Committee) Chairperson, Judith Flink, and other Committee Members, thank you 
for the opportunity to provide testimony on the Montgomery GI Bill education bene- 
fits (MGIB) and title IV federal financial aid. My name is Allison Jones, and I am 
testifying as a member of the Advisory Committee. As Assistant Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs, Student Academic Support for the California State University 
System, I am also involved in the California Troops to College initiative and an ar- 
dent supporter of efforts to increase veterans’ access to postsecondary education. 

The Advisory Committee was authorized by Congress in the 1986 amendments to 
the Higher Education Act. Eor more than 20 years, we have provided independent 
and objective advice and counsel to Congress and the Secretary of Education on fed- 
eral student aid policy. Our most important legislative charge is to make rec- 
ommendations that maintain and improve college access and persistence for low- 
and moderate-income students. In fulfilling that charge, we have played an active 
role in keeping federal, state, and institutional student aid policy focused on access 
and persistence, thereby protecting the best interests of our Nation’s low- and mod- 
erate-income students. Although we have traditionally worked most closely with the 
House Committee on Education and Labor and the Senate Committee on Health, 
Education, Labor, and Pensions, we appreciate this opportunity to share our knowl- 
edge of financial aid programs with you and your Subcommittee in order to assist 
our Nation’s veterans. 

Your letter requests that testimony be offered in the following three areas: 
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• the current state of the MGIB for Active Duty and Selected Reserve, 

• recommendations to update the MGIB, 

• legislative action that might be considered by your Subcommittee in relation to 
title rV. 

Given the Advisory Committee’s previous work and expertise in federal student 
aid, my testimony will be limited to your third request: legislative action that might 
be considered in relation to title IV. More specifically, I will explain the interaction 
between the MGIB and title IV federal student financial aid programs. The question 
I will be addressing is whether MGIB restricts in any way eligibility for need-based 
title IV student aid. I would note that my statements are not directed at whether 
MGIB education benefits are an adequate reward for the service of our brave men 
and women. 

Background 

Students receive financial aid from various sources, including the federal govern- 
ment (i.e.. Pell grant, campus-based aid, federal student loans). State governments, 
institutions, and private sources. In 2006-06, nearly $135 billion dollars of financial 
aid from all sources was distributed to students. ^ The federal government rep- 
resents the largest share of student aid from all sources, approximately 70 percent. 

Although there are various sources and types of aid, my testimony will focus on 
the relationship between the MGIB and need-based title IV aid, including Pell 
grants, loans, and campus-based aid. My testimony is based on four sources: the 
knowledge and experience of our members; a review of guidelines and regulations 
published by the Office of Federal Student Aid, U.S. Department of Education; dis- 
cussions with financial aid administrators across the country; and an analysis of the 
2002 Government Accountability Office report on Veterans’ education benefits.^ 

Effect of MGIB on Title TV Student Aid 

A student’s eligibility for need-based federal aid depends on his or her ability to 
contribute to college expenses — the expected family contribution (EFC). To deter- 
mine EFC, the Department of Education (ED) requires financial aid applicants to 
submit the Eree Application for Federal Student Aid, commonly referred to as the 
FAFSA. This form requests information on the previous year’s income, taxes, and 
assets (excluding the value of the student’s home), and uses the federal need anal- 
ysis formula to make an assessment of what a student can contribute financially 
to college expenses.^ The formula also takes into account whether the student is 
married or has dependents. The EFC is used to determine two key amounts: 

• a student’s Pell grant award, 

• a student’s total need for student aid (cost of attendance minus EEC).'' 

In addition, title IV prohibits an over award: the sum of EFC and aid from all 
sources cannot exceed the cost of attendance (COA). 

Effect of MGIB on EFC and Pell. For Veterans, the monthly MGIB he or she 
receives is reported on the FAFSA, but that amount is not used in the calculation 
of the EFC. That is, the amount of MGIB does not affect how much the student is 
expected to contribute to college expenses. Consequently, since the EFC is used to 
determine the student’s Pell grant award, the amount of MGIB a Veteran receives 
does not affect the Pell grant award to which he or she is entitled.® Also, since 
MGIB benefits do not affect the EFC, they do not affect a student’s total need (COA 
minus EFC). 

Effect of MGIB on Student Loans. While the effect of MGIB on Pell grant and 
EFC is straightforward, the effect of MGIB on eligibility for loans is complicated and 
depends on the category of benefit, the type of loan, the year of enrollment, and the 
student’s EFC. 

The Federal Stafford Loan program provides subsidized loans (government pays 
interest while you are in school) and unsubsidized loans (the student pays all the 


1 College Board. 2006. Trends in Student Aid 2005-06. Washington, DC. 

2 Grovernment Accountability Office. 2002. Veterans Education Benefits: Comparison of Federal 
Assistance Awarded to Veteran and Nonveteran Students. Report to the Ranking Member, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. Senate. Washington, DC. 

3 Students must reapply for student aid by submitting the FAFSA form annually. All veterans 
are treated as independent students for the purposes of the FAFSA. 

’^Cost of attendance (COA) includes all tuition, fees, and living expenses. A student’s total 
need is determined by subtracting COA from EFC. 

®The amount of Pell grant a student is eligible for is equal to the maximum Pell grant 
amount, currently $4,310, minus the EFC. 
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interest, but payments can be deferred until after college graduation) to students. 
To receive a subsidized loan, the student must demonstrate financial need. Briefly: 

• for Active Duty personnel, MGIB does not affect the amount of subsidized Staf- 
ford loan the student is eligible to receive. 

• for Selected Reservists, MGIB does limit, and can eliminate, the student’s eli- 
gibility for subsidized Stafford loans. 

• for both Active Duty and Selected Reserve, MGIB benefits do affect unsub- 
sidized Stafford loans.® 

Effect of MGIB on Other Student Aid. There are three campus-based pro- 
grams that allocate funds to each college to distribute to eligible students: 

• the Federal Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant (FSEOG), 

• the Perkins Loan, and 

• Federal Work-Study. 

While MGIB benefits do not affect a student’s Pell grant, EFC, or total need, they 
can affect awards under campus-based aid programs because of the prohibition 
against overawards. For example, if a student’s EFC, Pell grant, and MGIB equal 
or exceed GOA, awards under these other programs can be eliminated. However, an 
exception is allowed for subsidized Stafford loans, which can offset MGIB. Only in 
cases where the veteran’s full need (COA minus EFC) is fully met by Pell grant. 
State grants, MGIB, other resources, and subsidized loans can the prohibition 
against over awards limit campus-based awards. Even in this case, aid administra- 
tors can exercise their discretion to disburse campus-based aid up to the amount 
of subsidized Stafford loans that offset MGIB. Also, the student can borrow an 
amount equal to EFC in unsubsidized loans. Graduate PLUS loans (if a graduate 
student), and state-sponsored or private loans.® 

More research is needed to assess the interaction of MGIB on other sources of aid, 
including federal tax incentives, the Academic Competitiveness Grant (ACG) and 
National SMART Grant, and State grant aid.® 

Potential Legislative Actions 

Three potential changes in title IV might be considered: 

• First, Selected Reserve benefits could be treated like Active Duty benefits in the 
consideration of subsidized Stafford loans. This benefit would improve parity 
between the two GI Bill programs — for Active Duty and Selected Reserve — and 
increase access to the subsidized loan program for Reservists. 

• Second, the exception that allows for campus-based aid to be distributed up to 
the amount of subsidized Stafford loans, might be required, rather than discre- 
tionary. This benefit would increase Veterans’ access to the campus-based aid 
programs. 

• Third, an exclusion for unsubsidized loans similar to the one for subsidized 
loans, could be implemented. This benefit would allow Veterans to borrow addi- 
tional funds to cover educational expenses. 

Whether such changes are necessary or desirable — including an assessment of un- 
intended consequences — requires a thorough review by your Committee, relevant 
education Committees in the House of Representatives and Senate, the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, Department of Education, and the financial aid community. 

On behalf of Advisory Committee members, thank you again for this opportunity 
to testify before you today. We look forward to continuing to provide you with tech- 
nical assistance on the matters discussed today. 


® Eligibility for unsubsidized Stafford loans is determined by subtracting tbe EFC and all 
sources of financial aid from the total cost of attendance of the institution of higher education 
in which the student enrolls. 

'^Campus-based aid programs are administered by the university. The federal government 
provides the university with a fixed annual allocation, which is awarded to needy students by 
financial aid administrators. Because the pool of available funds is fixed, not all eligible stu- 
dents receive aid. 

® Unsubsidized and Graduate PLUS loans are provided by the federal government. State-spon- 
sored loans vary according to state; private loans vary according to the lending entity. 

® There are different types of tax incentive programs, including the HOPE and Lifetime Learn- 
ing credits. These credits are non-refundable and the amount of the credits can vary depending 
on family circumstances and cost of tuition, among other factors. These credits are not legislated 
by title IV, but are actually a part of the U.S. Tax Code. 
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Prepared Statement of James Bombard, Chairman 
Veterans Advisory Committee on Education, U.S. Department of Veterans 
Affairs, and Chief, New York State Division of Veterans Affairs, 
Bureau of Veterans Education 


Introduction 

Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman and Members of the 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity, I am pleased to appear before you today 
on behalf of the Department of Veterans Affairs (DVA) Secretary’s Veterans Advi- 
sory Committee on Education (VACOE) to provide the Committee’s views on the 
current state of the MGIB-AD and MGIB-SR; recommendations to update the 
MGIB; and possible legislative action that should be considered by the Sub- 
committee 

State of MGIB-AD-SR 

Seamless Transition Program Flexibility and Claims Processing 

It is the Advisory Committee’s (VACOE) view that program flexibility and effi- 
cient claims processing are the keys to a veteran’s seamless transition of providing 
earned education benefits to eligible participants. It should also be noted that in the 
past the Committee made a number of recommendations designed to increase pro- 
gram flexibility, i.e. accelerated payment without restriction, expansion of test reim- 
bursement, removing or extending the delimiting date, equalizing the benefit for 
OJT/Apprentice programs in relation to IHL and NCD education/training programs, 
and removing restrictions on wage progression for municipal employees. 

The reason seamless transition is difficult to accomplish is that when the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill was created by legislation in 1984, it was both similar and different 
From previous GI Bills. It was similar in that it provided a benefit for veterans who 
chose to enroll in an educational program at an approved education or training in- 
stitution. Like the previous programs the maximum benefit was payable to veterans 
training full-time, with prorated amounts available for veterans training three-quar- 
ters time, half time, or less than half time. The level of benefits also depended on 
whether a veteran was attending a traditional degree-granting institution or was 
enrolled in on-the-job training, apprenticeship, or cooperative training programs. It 
was different because previous Education Programs (EP), special rules provided 
higher benefit levels for persons having eligibility for the prior Vietnam-era EP, 
with lower benefits authorized for persons enlisting for a period of less than 3 years. 
Another unique feature of the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) was that it authorized 
benefits for those in the Selected Reserve (Chapter 1606 program), although the 
maximum monthly benefit was much lower than the Active Duty rate. Additionally, 
the MGIB authorized “kickers”, or additional monthly benefits for certain veterans 
in certain military occupations and “buy-ups” for veterans seeking higher monthly 
benefits. 

In addition to the aforementioned features which add substantial complexity to 
eligibility and payment amount determinations, other provisions made the MGIB 
more complicated than previous EPs. The inadequacies of EPs which preceded the 
MGIB led to legislation authorizing persons eligible for earlier EPs to choose to be- 
come eligible for tbe MGIB. Special “top-off” tuition assistance benefits and “acceler- 
ated” or licensing and certification benefits were also authorized. Most recently, a 
new “Chapter 1607” EP was created for “Reserve Component Members Supporting 
Contingency Operations and Certain Other Operations”. The eligibility rules and 
benefit rates for these servicemembers are different than those for persons who en- 
list for 2 or 3 years in the Active-Duty program or who enlist in the regular Selected 
Reserve. 

To further compound the issue, the adoption of the Total Force structure, made 
the reserve/guard an integral part of the active duty force. Hence, some veterans 
became eligible for multiple programs i.e. Chapter 1606, 1607 and 30. 

Congress, although well meaning, tends to create new initiatives designed to 
shore up existing deficiencies in the current MGIB; without dealing with the admin- 
istrative problems inherent in trying to integrate new program components in the 
established MGIB. As a result of the proliferation of eliribility categories and benefit 
levels fewer educational claims are straightforward. The complexities of a number 
of new GI Bill opportunities have resulted in a cumbersome data management sys- 
tem that does not timely respond to the needs of veterans and other GI Bill eligible 
recipients. 

Tbe existing array of supplemental GI Bill programs, coupled with multiple pro- 
gram eligibility, suggest a strong need for a comprehensive GI Bill program as out- 
lined in the VACOE letter to the Secretary on July 8, 2005 entitled Total Force GI 
Bill. 
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It is the Committee’s belief that the DVA Education Service, in conjunction with 
Congress, can create an effective, efficient claims processing system by adopting the 
following: 

1. Restructure the GI Bill; i.e.. Total Force, thus streamline claims processing. 

2. Create a synergistic relationship with Congress in order to ensure feasibility 
and support for any additional programs associated with the GI Bill 

3. Improve information exchange between DoD and DVA. The need for constant 
communication between DoD and DVA would be minimal with restructure of 
GI Bill. 

4. Invest in state-of-the-art IT systems 

5. Hire additional staff to do claims processing or at a minimum maintain budget 
direct FTEs 

Recommendations 

Total Force 

The Advisory Committee, after nearly 2 years of studying the Montgomery GI Bill 
(MGIB), recommended a fundamental change to the structure of the MGIB; and also 
put forth the framework for a new GI Bill that reflects the realities of the Total 
Force policy. 

It is the Committee’s belief that this restructuring is necessary to incorporate pro- 
gram flexibility, ease of administration and equity of service rendered. 

Both the Active Duty and Selected Reserve (SelRes) programs share the same 
name and are part of the same legislation, but they have different purposes. The 
Active Duty (AD) program revolves around recruitment and transition/readjustment 
to civilian status while the SelRes program is designed to promote recruitment and 
retention, with no regard for readjustment or transition. 

The current GI Bill programs did not consider DoD’s use of the SelRes for all 
operational missions. Under this policy the SelRes and some members of the Indi- 
vidual Ready Reserve (IRR) are considered integral members of the Total Force. Re- 
serve members who are faced with extended activations require similar transition 
and readjustment benefits as those available to separating AD service men and 
women. Although the new reserve GI Bill educational benefits program authorized 
under Chapter 1607 of title 10, U.S. Code attempts to address this issue, it remains 
primarily a retention tool, requiring continued reserve service. 

For these reasons we recommend replacing the separate GI Bill programs 
for veterans and reservists with one program that consolidates all GI Bill 
programs under one umbrella (title 38, Code). This would include enrolling 
all currently eligible personnel in Chapters 30, 1606 and 1607 in the new 
Total Force GI Bill. This approach will add value to the Montgomery GI 
Bill (MGIB) as a recruitment and retention tool for the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding National Guard and Reserve; establish equity of benefits for re- 
turning Guard and Reserve members; support Congress’ intent for the 
MGIB (see Attachment C); and potentially save taxpayer money through 
improved administration. 


Background 

In the 20 years since the Montgomery GI Bill went into effect on June 30, 1985 
the nation’s security environment has changed radically from a fixed Cold war to 
a dynamic “Global War on Terror.” In 1991 the Active Duty Force (AF) of the Mili- 
tary stood at 2.1 million; today it stands at 1.4 million. 

Since 9/11 more than 480,000 members of the 860,000 Selected Reserve (SelRes) 
have been activated. Today approximately 40 percent of troops in are Guardsmen 
or Reservists. 

Despite this, the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) and the Montgomery GI Bill — Se- 
lected Reserve (MGIB — SR) still reflect the situation that existed in 1984. Then the 
members of the Selected Reserve rarely served on active duty. The idea that any 
projection of power would require the activation of at least some reservists was 
never considered in creating these programs. 

Because most reservists have both careers and families which are embedded in 
towns and cities across the country, these activated citizen-soldiers — mayors, police 
chiefs, firefighters, and small businessowners — face additional burdens as financial 
and career obligations mount, while their families, employers, and communities fre- 
quently face significant sacrifices and hardships as well. 

This has led to inequitable situations. First, Selected Reserve members and mem- 
bers of the Individual Ready Reserve (IRR) may be called to active duty for consider- 
able periods, but less than 2 years. When they return to civilian life, what is avail- 
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able to help them readjust? They have nothing at all if their active duty is at the 
end of their 6-year commitment to the Selected Reserves. 

Legislation 

Proposed Total Force GI Bill 

In the face of these dramatic changes in the nature of Reserve Force (RF) usage, 
and recognizing that the Active and Reserve Forces have become inextricably inte- 
grated as a Total Force, the Committee is proposing an updated GI Bill which ac- 
cepts the new security realities of the open-ended Global War on Terror, the recruit- 
ing and retention issues which arise from it, and the expanded role that the RF 
plays in this modern era. The current members of the RF are being asked to per- 
form in a manner literally unprecedented since WWII. 

As the distinctions between the active and reserve force continue to diminish the 
difference in treatment between the active and reserve forces in the GI Bill should 
decline accordingly. Benefits need to remain commensurate with sacrifice/service. 

From 1985 through 1990, a period of relative quiescence for the RF, Reservists, 
under Chapter 1606 of Title 10 U.S.C., were receiving 47 percent of the educational 
benefit of active force Montgomery GI Bill participants. That 47 percent rate re- 
mained in effect until roughly the turn of this century when the M&IB was signifi- 
cantly enhanced for the Active Force. 

Since 1990 the percentage of educational benefit for reservists has declined from 
47 percent to 29 percent of the active force educational benefit, and this decline took 
place during a period when the involuntary mobilization of reservists had begun to 
accelerate significantly. 

VACOE has focused on consolidating veterans’ education benefit pro- 
grams into a single Total Force structure placing them in the department 
where veterans advocacy is the first priority and ensuring that a fair 
framework for providing benefits commensurate with the nature of mili- 
tary service is established and maintained. 

The architecture of any future GI Bill is very important. Shifting funding 
out of title 10 and placing responsibility for all Gl Bill administration in 
the proper cabinet department (DVA) is the key of any future efforts to im- 
prove the administration and the fundamental fairness of the GI Bill. 

This concept would provide MGIB reimbursement rate levels based on an individ- 
ual’s service in the Armed Forces, including the National Guard and Reserve: a 
MGIB active duty 3-year rate, a pro rata SelRes rate, and a SelRes activated rate 
which is equivalent to the active duty rate on a month-to-month basis after 90 days 
service. 

See Attachment A for additional detail concerning the proposed Bill. 

Chapters 35 and 31 remain as before. 

Benefits of New GI Bill 

We anticipate a number of positive effects from this new GI Bill: 

• The additional educational benefit for active duty service provides a necessary 
one-to-one equity for arduous time served by individuals in uniform whether AF 
or RF. 

• Under the current Chapter 1606, reservists have 14 years from the beginning 
date of eligibility to use their benefits in service. As a result many reservists 
reach the delimiting date while they are still serving in the Selected Reserve. 
A provision in the proposal would extend the time frame during which reserv- 
ists could utilize the education benefit. 

• A provision allowing reservists ten (10) years from the last active/activated duty 
to utilize their educational benefit adds a transition and readjustment element 
to the traditional recruiting and retention elements of the Reserve component 
of the GI Bill. This is precisely what is now needed since the extended arduous 
duty of the reservist requires transition and readjustment very similar to active 
forc©s 

• Placing the Total Force GI Bill within title 38 U.S.C. will simplify the adminis- 
tration of GI educational benefit for all members of the Armed Services both 
AF and RF, and ensure all future benefits are upgraded equitably. (See Attach- 
ment B) 

• The GI Bill also has traditionally been viewed as a grateful nation’s way of 
showing its appreciation for the sacrifices of service, separation, and combat. 
The new GI Bill reflects the new realities which have transformed this nation’s 
security environment since the second week of September ’01. 
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Conclusion 

No amount of skill compensates for a lack of manpower. In order to continue to 
deter actual and potential adversaries now and in the future, we must continue to 
attract the finest among the willing and capable. It is imperative that the forces 
continue to attract and retain high quality men and women to assure the nation’s 
collective security. 

The famed risk-reward ratio follows the same natural calculus as the supply and 
demand curve. No one in this country can honestly say that the risks for our reserv- 
ists have not increased of late. This proposed Total Force GI Bill seeks to address 
at least part of the reward scheme for those reservists who are being asked to risk 
the most. 

During a period when a significant portion of those who sign up for duty, whether 
in the active force or in the reserve force, say that they do so, specifically, for the 
educational benefits, it is important to boost recruitment as much as possible by 
means of this proven approach. 

By allowing Reserve Force (RF) retirees to utilize the benefit for ten (10) years 
following retirement, we are both boosting retention as well as rewarding the rigors 
of activation and mobilization. 

Because the reserve component has come to more closely resemble the active com- 
ponent, it is time that the educational benefits for the reserve component come to 
more closely resemble those of the active component. That, in short, is what our pro- 
posal, the Total Force GI Bill, seeks to do. 

If implemented, we envision wins for the individual Selected Reservist, a win for 
the Armed Services, and a win for our national security. 


Summary of Differences 


Current MGIB 

Total Force GI Bill 

Different Title 

One title 

Confusing 

Straightforward 

Multiple Committees 

Half the Committees 

Costly redundancies 

Savings through Efficiencies 

Different Benefits for same Risks 

Same benefit for same Risks 

Delimiting date inequities 

Fair delimiting dates 

Modest retention incentive 

Increased retention incentive 

No SelRes readjustment benefit 

SelRes Readjustment benefit 

Differing Rules for Recruiters 

Same Rules for all Recruiters 

Inequitable Upgrades 

Equitable Upgrades 

Recipients confused 

Simplified for Recipients 

Staff Training Complexities 

Staff Training Simplified 


This Total Force proposal provides a unique opportunity to create a comprehen- 
sive GI Bill that is both fair and simple. Its eloquence is its equity and simplicity. 

The question always raised by Congress when considering the Gl Bill is can we 
afford it. Well, I don’t think we can afford not to. 

Attachment A 


A Total Force GI Bill 

This Bill would provide MGIB reimbursement rate levels based on an individual’s 
service in the Armed Forces, including the National Guard and Reserve. 

1. The first tier — similar to the current Montgomery GI Bill — ^Active Duty (MGIB- 
AD) 3-year rate — would be provided to all who enlist for active duty. Service en- 
trants would receive 36 months of benefits at the AD Rate. 

2. The second tier or level would be for all who enlist or re-enlist in the SelRes 
for 6 years, and this would entitle them to 36 months of benefits at a pro-rata 
amount of the active duty rate (the suggested rate is 35 percent of the MGIB-AD 
rate). 
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3. The third tier would be for members of the SelRes/IRR who are activated for 
at least 90 days. They would receive 1 month of benefit for each month of activation, 
up to a total of 36 months, at the active duty rate. The intent is to provide the same 
level of benefit as the active duty rate for the same level of service. 

3a. These months of full benefits would replace, month-for-month, any SelRes en- 
titlements at the second tier. 

3b. The maximum benefit a member of the SelRes could receive under this pro- 
gram would be the equivalent of 36 months at the active duty rate. 

An individual would have up to 10 years to use the active duty or activated-serv- 
ice benefit from their last date of active/activated duty or reserve service, whichever 
is later. A Selected Reservist could use remaining second tier MGIB benefits as long 
as he/she were satisfactorily participating in the SelRes, and for up to 10 years fol- 
lowing separation from the reserves, in the case of separation for disability or quali- 
fication for a reserve retirement at age 60. 

Additional Provisions: 

All provisions (e.g. additional contributions) and programs (e.g. accelerated pay- 
ment, approved test reimbursement, etc.) eligible for pa 3 mient under the current 
MGIB-AD would be available under all three levels. 

DoD Incentives: 

Under this plan DoD would continue to be able to provide Recruitment and Reten- 
tion incentives such as loan repayment, kickers-college fund, and enlistment bo- 
nuses. 


Attachment B 


Total Force GI Bill Program 

The following improvements would accrue to GI Bill program administration by 
adopting the new Total Force GI Bill: 

• The MGIB and the MGIB-SR do not pay for the same training although there 
is no logical reason why they shouldn’t. This is the result of having funding of 
MGIB-SR the responsibility of DoD, while the funding of basic MGIB is VA’s 
responsibility. Thus, bills affecting MGIB-SR are referred to the Senate and 
House Armed Services Committees (SASC and HASC) while bills affecting 
MGIB are referred to the House and Senate Veterans Affairs Committees 
(HVAC and SVAC). 

• These problems could be addressed by replacing the separate GI Bill programs 
(Chapters 30, 1606 and 1607) with one consolidated program under title 38, 
U.S. Code. This new bill would have a continuum of benefits that matched the 
continuum of possible service. 

• It would provide monthly benefits for activated Selected Reservists and re- 
servists from the Individual Ready Reserve with no prior service qualifying 
for MGIB that is proportionate to their actual active duty. 

• It would put funding for the benefits for those in the Selected Reserve with 
VA. 

• It would make the types of training uniform for all in the Armed Forces who 
would be eligible for this GI Bill. 

• One set of rules covering one GI Bill would allow for better understanding of 
the program by recruiters, beneficiaries, stakeholders and program managers. 

• Training new claims examiners and processing claims would be easier and more 
efficient as there would be one set of rules. 

• Systems costs would be lower for the new program as the other systems would 
no longer be required. 

• Since there would be one program and one set of rules, there would not be in- 
consistent and inequitable structuring of benefit levels. 

• VA would be responsible for all basic benefit payments, and would be reim- 
bursed by the agency concerned for any additional payments made through 
“kickers”. Currently, the selected reserve basic payment is reimbursed to VA 
and managed either by DoD or DHS. The benefit is that no “basic” award would 
have to be managed outside of and reimbursed to VA, but the agency concerned 
would maintain the flexibility to channel critical specialties provided under the 
current programs. 
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Attachment C 

United States Code 
Title 38 — Veterans’ Benefits 
Part III — Readjustment and Related Benefits 
Chapter 30 — ^All-Volunteer Foree Educational Assistance Program 
Subehapter I — Purposes; Definitions 

Sec. 3001. Purposes 

The purposes of this Chapter are — 

(1) to provide a new educational assistance program to assist in the readjustment 
of members of the Armed Forces to civilian life after their separation from 
military service; 

(2) to extend the benefits of a higher education to qualifying men and women who 
might not otherwise be able to afford such an education; 

(3) to provide for vocational readjustment and to restore lost educational opportu- 
nities to those service men and women who served on active duty after June 
30, 1986; 

(4) to promote and assist the All-Volunteer Force program and the Total Force 
Concept of the Armed Forces by establishing a new program of educational 
assistance based upon service on active duty or a combination of service on 
active duty and in the Selected Reserve (including the National Guard) to aid 
in the recruitment and retention of highly qualified personnel for both the ac- 
tive and reserve components of the Armed Forces; 

(5) to give special emphasis to providing educational assistance benefits to aid in 
the retention of personnel in the Armed Forces; and 

(6) to enhance our Nation’s competitiveness through the development of a more 
highly educated and productive workforce. 


Prepared Statement of Major General Larry W. Shellito, 

Adjutant General, Minnesota National Guard 

As I begin my testimony today I need you to know that I am not here simply as 
the Adjutant General from Minnesota, nor as a combat veteran, or even as the chief 
administrator of a State bureaucracy, but rather as a veteran educator with 31 
years of experience in postsecondary teaching and administration. As a Nation we 
continually call for access to quality education and state that our Nation’s success 
is tied to how successful we are in educating our citizens. As a military, we take 
that call seriously and for decades have provided various educational funds as a core 
benefit to our servicemembers. I myself used these benefits following my return 
from combat in Vietnam; having access to those benefits helped shape who I have 
become. So today I am here to fight for the education support that our warrior citi- 
zens have earned through their loyal and dedicated service; a fight that will allow 
them the same life changing experience afforded me upon my return from combat. 

In order to convey the scope of this challenge but yet maintain focus on what we 
see as its resolution, I have divided this document into three sections: 

1. Statement of the Situation, 

2. The Human Factor — A Soldier’s Story 

3. Shaping the Future 

1. Statement of the Situation: 

Summary: Minnesota contends that all members of the l/34th Brigade Combat 
Team (BCT) have achieved the intent of the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) Chapter 
30 benefits, irrespective of the duration stipulated on individual orders. We ask that 
all soldiers of the l/34th BCT receive the VA education benefits they earned through 
a 22 month mobilization of which 16 continuous months were served in combat. The 
decision to grant these men and women their earned benefits needs to occur quickly 
in order for them to make important life decisions. As a key tool in building and 
maintaining a total Army force, we as military leaders also need this to occur as 
it is fundamental to sustaining a ready and capable Reserve component force. 

Request: It is essential that these soldiers receive their benefits quickly so that 
they are able to make timely educational decisions prior to the start of the 2008 
spring term. Therefore, we ask the Subcommittee to take any and all actions that 
are reasonable to help correct this situation in an expedient manner. 

To explain the breadth of this situation I offer the following facts: 
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• 1162 Minnesota National Guard soldiers were deemed ineligible for the MGIB 
Chapter 30 benefit due to the variability in duration of their tour of duty as 
listed on their extension orders. 

• Of the 2447 Minnesotans who deployed as part of the BCT, approximately 53 
percent had orders that listed a duration which qualified them for Chapter 30 
benefits (730 days), while other soldiers’ orders were listed with a lower number 
of days (e.g. 729, 725, 718). 

• We estimate that approximately 700 additional soldiers from other states, terri- 
tories, and the Army Reserves may be affected by this orders issue. 

• When Minnesota soldiers and our estimate of those affected are combined, the 
monetary impact to the approximately 1800 soldiers is $15 million in lost bene- 
fits. 

• Moreover, while all soldiers are eligible for education benefits, the MGIB Chap- 
ter 30 benefit offers a 10 year portability option. Those who receive the Chapter 
30 benefit and leave the military can still use the funds; however their “battle 
buddy” who served with them through a 22 month deployment can use their 
lower level of benefit only if they remain in the Reserve components. 

Actions: Attached to this testimony is a document which chronicles the key events 
and actions related to our identification of the disparity and subsequent efforts to 
redress and quickly resolve the issue. The document is labeled “CH 30 MGIB 
Timeline”. 

Discussion of Impact: The BCT is headquartered in MN; soldiers from 37 States 
and Territories, the USAR and the IRR participated in the deployment (see list 
below). This deployment stood out from a GI Bill perspective because of its length. 

• The initial mobilization orders for units comprising this BCT were approxi- 
mately 608 days; they were then amended to include an additional 125 days to 
support the “Troop Surge”. 

• In about 53 percent of the cases orders were amended to a full 730 days, or 
2 years. In most other cases, orders were amended for either 729, 725 or 718 
days. 

When Soldiers’ obligated period of service is 2 years, and serve a minimum of 20 
continuous months on active duty, they are given the opportunity to make an irrev- 
ocable election between the Reserve Educational Assistance Program, Chapter 1607 
and the Montgomery GI Bill Chapter 30 program, so long as their release from ac- 
tive duty was honorable and due to “convenience of the government” which was the 
case in this situation. 

Soldiers with amended orders that read “NTE 730 days” (NTE means ‘not to ex- 
ceed’) who were counseled at Ft. McCoy were given until November 30th, 2007 to 
make an irrevocable election between Chapter 1607 and Chapter 30. 

• Soldiers choosing Chapter 30 are eligible for the “less than 3 year” full-time 
rate of $873 per month. The standard $1,200 contribution and optional $600 
Plus Up contributions apply. 

• Those choosing the Chapter 1607 benefit received the 60 percent rate at $645 
per month. 

• Chapter 30 not only provides a higher benefit rate but it also has 10-year port- 
ability; soldiers must remain in an active drilling status to receive Chapter 
1607. 

States represented in the l/34th BCT (as per Major Troy M. Gipps, National 
Guard Bureau GI Bill Programs Manager): 


State/Territory 

Number Assigned 

Estimated 47V2 percent impact 

AL 

4 

1.9 

AZ 

1 

0.475 

CA 

7 

3.325 

CO 

4 

1.9 

FL 

3 

1.425 

GA 

6 

2.85 

lA 

606 

287.85 
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State/Territory 

Number Assigned 

Estimated 47V2 percent impact 

ID 

17 

8.075 

IL 

1 

0.475 

IN 

1 

0.475 

KS 

102 

48.45 

KY 

73 

34.675 

LA 

3 

1.425 

MA 

2 

0.95 

ME 

1 

0.475 

MI 

1 

0.475 

MN 

2447 

1162.325 

MT 

3 

1.425 

NC 

7 

3.325 

ND 

1 

0.475 

NE 

257 

122.075 

NJ 

157 

74.575 

NY 

8 

3.8 

OH 

2 

0.95 

OK 

3 

1.425 

OR 

1 

0.475 

PA 

6 

2.85 

PR 

1 

0.475 

RI 

3 

1.425 

SD 

2 

0.95 

TN 

7 

3.325 

UT 

7 

3.325 

VA 

1 

0.475 

VT 

6 

2.85 

WA 

15 

7.125 

WI 

21 

9.975 

WY 

3 

1.425 

USAR 

22 

10.45 

IRR 

141 

66.975 

TOTAL 

3953 

1877.675 


Minnesota’s Present Actions: Secretary of the Army Geren indicated that the Army 
Board of Corrections for Military Records (ABCMR) will review the situation and 
with his guidance execute the appeal process. We interpreted his comments as a 
statement of desire to expedite this appeal. Accordingly, we understood that his of- 
fice would seek any necessary appeals to accomplish this task. 

The ABCMR declined to review the packet submitted by Minnesota. Our appeal 
treated all 1,162 affected soldiers as a “class action”; the ABCMR states they do not 
have the legal authority to address a collective action, but that each soldier must 
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initiate this appeal. Minnesota’s challenge now is in reaching our soldiers and get- 
ting them to complete individual applications. This task is both time-consuming and 
cumbersome: 

• At the October 12-14 “Beyond the Yellow Ribbon” Reintegration Training 
Weekend in Minnesota, we began to implement supplemental guidance from 
National Guard Bureau (NGB); we need to complete an appeal packet for each 
individual soldier. 

• 27 percent of the individual applications require additional follow up prior to 
submission to the ABCMR. 

• Each soldier’s submission requires 11 pages of documentation. 

Thousands of man-hours and resources would be saved if we could address this 
issue as a collective whole. Minnesota originally submitted a 43 page document to 
the ABCMR so as to treat our soldiers in a fair and timely manner; however we 
now need to send an estimated three Army footlockers full of eleven page documents 
for all 1,162 soldiers. Add in the other 700 soldiers who may be impacted and you 
can include another two footlockers full of documentation that the ABCMR will re- 
view and process. We are working to comply with the requirements for individual 
submissions, but the possibility to have soldiers slip through the cracks is great and 
the administrative burden on our soldiers and their leaders is excessive. 

Recommendation: 

a. We request that the ABCMR accepts Minnesota’s original submission and that 
it acts favorably on our request to redress this issue. 

b. We encourage all civil and military leaders to encourage our Soldiers, Sailors, 
Airmen and Marines to not delay enrollment in education programs. 

c. We ask that, as the National Guard is an Operational Force and no longer 
a Strategic Reserve, eligibility for benefits be updated to reflect the dynamic 
nature of today’s conflicts and the role our Reserve components are playing in 
the cause of freedom. Homeland Defense, and service as Warrior Citizens. 

2. The Human Factor — A Soldier’s Story: 

It is my pleasure to introduce Sergeant Benjamin Lee Hatton of Company C, 1st 
Battalion, 194th Armor. Sergeant Hatton is not in uniform today because as you 
will hear in the following story he rapidly went from completing his advanced indi- 
vidual training, to war. His Class A uniform fits a 160 pound private and is not 
suitable for a physically fit, 205 pound combat-tested and proven Sergeant. 

Sergeant Hatton joined the Minnesota National Guard in 2003 as a seventeen 
year old junior in Long Prairie/Grey Eagle High School. He attended basic training 
between his junior and senior year of high school and completed his advanced indi- 
vidual training after his senior year. He was qualified as an armor soldier and as 
a tank crew member, graduating fifth in his class of 200 soldiers. He was looking 
forward to going to college as he would be the first member of his family to achieve 
this goal. 

Sergeant Hatton was advanced to Private First Class after AIT and was promoted 
to Specialist a year after that. Shortly after his promotion he was mobilized as part 
of the l/34th Brigade Combat Team and traveled with his unit to Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi to train for a deployment in Support of Operation Iraqi Freedom. After 
6 months of training, he deployed with his unit. Company C, 1-194 Armor to Tallil, 
Iraq. Sergeant Hatton served as a driver for the first months of his deployment. His 
leadership and warrior proficiency earned him the respect of his peers and leader- 
ship. He assumed increasing responsibility within his platoon and was pinned as 
a Sergeant in December 2006. With the rank of Sergeant came increased responsi- 
bility; he often served as the Truck Commander or as the Gunner for the Platoon 
Sergeant’s vehicle. 

During December he received his first wound and his first Purple Heart when he 
was shot in the arm. He returned to duty with his unit but in February, 2007 he 
was injured again and earned his second Purple Heart when an lED exploded on 
his vehicle which resulted in facial wounds. At this point he was given the option 
to take a desk assignment or stay on the road with his troops. As a combat troop 
leader, he opted to stay with his soldiers and his team. 

During the late stages of his 16 month deployment in Iraq he served as the Truck 
Commander of the lead Armored Scout Vehicle on numerous occasions for convoy 
escort missions. Finally he was the second in command of a Radio Relay Point and 
responsible for a segment of a route during his last month in Iraq. Sergeant Hatton 
was recognized for his service with the following Awards: 

• 2 Purple Hearts, 
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• 2 Army Commendation Medals (ARCOM) 

• 1 Army Achievement Medal (AAM) 

• The Army Good Conduct Medal 

• The National Defense Service Medal 

• The Global War on Terror Service Medal 

• The Campaign Medal 

• The Iraq Comhat Action Badge 

• The Comhat driver badge with wheeled vehicle clasp. 

Sergeant Hatton served 6 months at Camp Shelby, MS on title 10 active duty 
prior to deploying and then served 16 months in Iraq with the l/34th Brigade Com- 
bat team — the longest serving unit of any military organization in Operation Iraqi 
Freedom. These 22 months of title 10 active duty, with 16 months in continuous 
combat, more than meet the requirements to qualify for the Chapter 30 GI Bill. 

Sergeant Hatton served with his Brigade from its mobilization through its release 
from Active Duty and was wounded twice during the course of his deplo 3 mient; how- 
ever, inexplicitly he and 1,161 of his brethren failed to receive their just benefits. 
Unlike the 1,360 other Minnesota l/34th Red Bull soldiers, he will not receive the 
Chapter 30 GI Bill. 

3. Shaping the Future: 

The challenge we face is larger than fixing the current issue with the Chapter 
30 GI bill; the real issue is changing how the National Guard and Reserves are used 
by the Services and this country. Prior to this century and certainly during the Cold 
War the Reserve components were largely used as a Strategic Reserve. It was an 
asset funded at a moderate level with promised funding increases in the event of 
a world-spanning conflict. This was a prudent measure based on the expected threat 
model and the size and composition of the Active Component. Following the end of 
the Cold War, the size of the Active Component was reduced by approximately one- 
third but yet the level and tempo of deplo 3 mients has dramatically increased. This 
shift intensified our Nation’s reliance on the Reserve components in a new and fun- 
damentally different way. 

Since September 11th 2001, the tempo and use of National Guard and Reserve 
units has continued to expand. The ARFORGEN (Army Force Generation) and the 
AEF (Air Expeditionary Force) models both fully integrate and presume planned 
readiness and deployment of major National Guard and Reserve troop formations 
on a repeated basis thus fully entrenching the National Guard as an Operational 
Force on par with Active Component units. 

These planned and repetitive readiness/deployment cycles require a different 
funding and benefits package than was used in the ‘Cold War’ model when the Re- 
serve component was a strategic reserve for this country. Many of the changes in 
full-time manning, facility investment, training readiness, and equipping levels fall 
outside of this Committee but are critically important to ensuring our National 
Guard and reserve are ready to answer the ongoing call to this nation. 

House Veterans’ Affairs is heavily vested in some of the benefit changes that are 
required to sustain a vital and valid Reserve component for the United States of 
America. I highlight several below: 

• The Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program (See Attachment #1): This program 
is currently included in the House and Senate versions of the National Defense 
Authorization Act of 2008. The Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program builds the 
structure to sustain the force after military deployments and mitigates the im- 
pact of deployment on the servicemembers, their families, and their commu- 
nities. 

• This program provides staff authorizations, personnel funding, and a proven 
model of program execution to provide for the reintegration of reserve compo- 
nent servicemembers to their homes and back into their communities after a 
military deployment. 

• The practical reality is that most reserve component military members and 
their families live hundred of miles form the nearest active duty base; the 
programs available to active component servicemembers is greatly diminished 
by simple geography. For example Minnesota has no active component mili- 
tary bases. 

• This program engages state and local government, private, and non/not-for- 
profit groups to supplement the programs available through the federal gov- 
ernment and the military service components. 

• Presently, there are numerous legislative initiatives to address the issues cre- 
ated by the l/34th BCT orders situation. Moreover, these initiatives look to 
amend The Total Force GI Bill Program. We encourage this Committee to ex- 
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plore these legislative proposals in order to provide the best service options to 
our warrior-citizens. 

In conclusion, our Nation’s reliance on the Reserve components is fundamentally 
different than it was prior to September 11th, 2001. We strongly believe: 

• The Reserve components are an integral part of the current war fight; this re- 
quires enhanced funding and resources to ensure we remain both an effective 
fighting force and still meet our historic role in support of our citizens here at 
home. 

• Soldiers, Airmen, Marines, and Sailors continue to step forward in remarkable 
numbers to serve their country. Servicemembers continue to stay in boots to 
serve multiple deplo 3 ments while balancing the needs of their family, career, 
and community. 

• This dedication and committed service to the country needs greater incentives, 
reward, and legal protection than provided under a Cold war benefits package. 

Attachments: 

1. Timeline— MGIB CH 30 

2. Questions and Answers 

3. Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program — Legislation 


CH 30 MGIB Timeline 


DATE 

EVENT(S) 

10 Jan 07 

The President announced the surge of forces for OIF; l/34th BCT was 
included in this surge. 

24 Jan 07 

Minnesota began to receive specific extension information by Unit 
Identification Code (UIC). 

-Jun-Jul 07 

l/34th BCT arrives at Ft. McCoy, WI and undergoes demobilization 
training. 

-18 Jul 07 

MN Army National Guard Education Services Officer (MNARNG ESO) 
receives information from the National Guard Professional Education 
Center (PEC) GI Bill team at Ft. McCoy that the issue exists. GI Bill 
Managers from Washington State, Iowa and Minnesota augmented the 
team. During this 15-day operation, the team provided one-on-one GI 
Bill counseling to 2,703 Soldiers, in addition to providing a daily 30- 
minute GI Bill briefing. 

19 July 07 

Minnesota Congressional Delegation informed of emerging issue. 

20 Jul 07 

The Adjutant General (TAG-MN) signs a position paper in response to 
WCCO media inquiries: MN will seek to redress what appears to be an 
“administrative error” which denied benefit eligibility to soldiers. 

23 Jul 07 

TAG— MN sends a letter to all affected MNARNG Soldiers informing 
them of the issue and the actions MN is taking to correct the situation. 

3 Aug 07 

MNARNG notifies all MN National Guard full-time unit leaders of this 
developing issue (Officers in Charge at each unit location in MN). 
Congressional Delegation updated on the issue. 

8 Aug 07 

MNARNG ESO contacts the National Guard Bureau Army Manpower 
Division (NGB-ARM) to ask for a nation-wide ESO announcement of 
this developing issue. 

10 Aug 07 

Minnesota Delegation Congressional letter to Secretary of Army. 

14 Aug 07 

NGB — Judge Advocate contacts The Department of the Army Office of 
the Judge Advocate General (OTJAG) and suggested a timely and 
reasonable solution by way of amending orders using “administrative 
error” as justification. 

15 Aug 07 

NGB-ARM approves and nationally disseminates an Education and 
Incentives Operations Message (07-44) to all State and territory 
Education Services Officers and TA Managers. 

5 Sep 07 

NGB-ARM asks MNARNG to verify the Unit Identification Codes 
(UICs) of all units affected by this apparent discrepancy in 
anticipation of producing amended orders. 
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CH 30 MGIB Timeline — Continued 


DATE 

EVENT(S) 

6 Sep 07 

The Department of Veterans Affairs (DVA) confirms in writing that if 
CH 30 eligibility is determined, soldiers can easily migrate from 1607 
to Ch 30 benefits. 

7 Sep 07 

Congressional Delegation informed of DVA position. 

-27 Sep 07 

OTJAG concludes “administrative error” cannot be justified to amend 
orders; staff level options for timely resolution end and the issue is 
elevated. 

28 Sep 07 

Secretary of the Army Geren publicly announces the issue; he refers it 
to the Army Board of Correction for Military Records (ABCMR) for 
expedient “group” resolution. 

1 Oct 07 

On behalf of the affected soldiers, the TAG— MN submits a “class 
action” ABCMR request, copies furnished to the Director of the Army 
National Guard (DARNG), Chief National Guard Bureau (CNGB), and 
the Secretary of the Army. 

3 Oct 07 

ABCMR chair passes the action to NGB— ARH (Human Resources). The 
basis of this referral is ABCMR’s claim that the law does not provide 
for a “class action” type of submission; each soldier must submit an 
individual appeal. 

4 Oct 07 

ABCMR chair responds to TAG— MN indicating that action cannot be 
handled as a group. 

H.R. 3741 introduced for the relief of certain members of the 1st 

Brigade Combat Team of the 34th ID. 

The National Guard and Reserve Educational Benefits Fairness Act of 
2007 introduced in the Senate. 

8 Oct 07 

MNARNG receives guidance from ARH regarding the submission of 
individual Ch 30 appeals to the ABCMR; ARH will surge resources to 
support an expedited delivery of appeals to the ABCMR. 

11 Oct 07 

MNARNG requested Additional Duty for Special Work funds (ADSW) 
to hire additional military support staff to build 1100+ packets, NGB 
sent three Majors to assist. 

13-14 Oct 07 

MNARNG begins to implement ARH guidance during reintegration 
training to access soldiers and begin individual packet preparation. 


Q & A — VA Committee Testimony 

1. How many Minnesotans does this affect? 

• 1,162 Soldiers of the MNARNG. 

2. How many in the IBCT are affected? 

• Not able to identify, but by extrapolation . . . more than 700 soldiers from 
38 other States, Territories, the Army Reserve and the IRR. 

• It is also important to consider and acknowledge the countless other RC 
servicemembers from all branches (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast 
Guard) of the Armed Forces across the Nation affected by the inequity in 
MGIB benefits, who do not have a Joint Task Force Headquarters to cham- 
pion their cause. 

3. When did the Guard discover that 1,162 Minnesotans were getting a reduced 

MGIB benefit? 

• On approximately 18 Jul 07 the MN Army National Guard Education Serv- 
ices officer received information from the National Guard Professional Edu- 
cation Center GI Bill team at Ft. McCoy that the issue exists. 

4. What steps did MN take to solve this educational benefit issue? 

• Notified soldiers, 

• Notified NGB Manpower Division 

• Notified MN Governor 

• Notified MN Congressional Delegation 

• Work with NGB ARM to define the problem and identify possible solutions 

• Work with the Federal VA to identify courses of action and a timely resolu- 
tion 
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• Delivered appeal to ABCMR 

5. Who did MN contact to resolve the issue with the REFRAD orders? 

• NGB Manpower Division who further contacted NGB Judge Advocate and 
the Army Office of the Judge Advocate General 

6. What was the response of NGB? 

• NGB provided counsel, verbal support, and is trying to help devise a means 
to expedite individual requests. 

7. What was the response of DA? 

• On 28 Sep 07 Secretary of the Army Geren publicly announced the issue; 
he referred it to the Army Board of Correction for Military Records 
(ABCMR) for expedient “group” resolution. 

• 1 Oct 07 On behalf of the affected soldiers, the TAG-MN submits a “class 
action” ABCMR request, copies furnished to the Director of the Army Na- 
tional Guard (DARNG), Chief National Guard Bureau (CNGB), and the 
Secretary of the Army. 

• 3 Oct 07 ABCMR chair passes the action to NGB-ARH (Human Resources). 
The basis of this referral is ABCMR’s claim that the law does not provide 
for a “class action” type of submission; each soldier must submit an indi- 
vidual appeal. 

• 4 Oct 07 ABCMR chair responds to TAG-MN indicating that action cannot 
be handled as a group. 

8. How much time has gone by since these soldiers left active duty ISO OIF? 

• Close to 3000 soldiers demobilized in July 07, 3 months ago. 

9. If the 1,162 Minnesotans with 729 or fewer deployed days on their orders do 

not become eligible how much in total benefits will be lost? 

• $9,537,696. 

• $15,414,624 is the total approximate loss of benefits for the estimated 1878 
total soldiers (all states) possibly affected by this orders situation. 

• Lost portability of their educational benefit. 

10. Does Minnesota have a program to bridge the monetary difference? 

• No, there is no state offset to a federal benefit. 

11. Just how many states are affected by the orders disparity? 

• Thirty-seven states provided National Guard soldiers to the BCT with an 
additional 141 IRR soldiers from various states. As MN experienced approx. 
471/2 percent impact rate we would expect this same impact to other states 
as well. 

12. Why is this an issue now, it has never come up in the 6 years since deploy- 
ments began post 9-11? 

• The l/34th BCT mobilized and deployed to Iraq for an unprecedented 22 
months of consecutive service, with 16 of those months served in combat. 
No other reserve component unit served as long as the BCT so therefore 
this issue never arose. 

13. Is this isolated to the units that were extended? 

• Within MN, yes, but we do not know how it affects reserve component 
members across the nation. 

14. How many MN Army National Guard soldiers utilize MGIB? 

• This data is maintained by the VA and not the Minnesota National Guard. 

15. Should we amend law/regulation so that our reserve component forces become 

eligible for the same benefits as AC? 

• RC members are already eligible for this benefit as long as the eligibility 
criteria are met. 

• However, as the NG is now an Operational Force rather than a Stra- 
tegic Reserve, we need to align benefits and eligibility criteria to meet the 
changing nature of our reserve components. 

• As the RC has many soldiers on their second or third tour, the cumulative 
nature of their combat service should elevate their status to a higher level 
of benefit. For example, an RC member with two combat tours and 10 years 
of service has fewer educational benefits than an AC soldier who didn’t de- 
ploy and left active duty after his/her first enlistment. 

16. Did the Army intentionally deny this benefit? 
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• We do not believe our soldiers are being intentionally denied this benefit. 
We believe they are victims of a very complex process of mobilizing and de- 
ploying soldiers, and the extension simply complicated it even more. 

• The system has a process by which we can properly correct what we believe 
to be an error; however it has not operated in a manner that is timely when 
considering the negative impact to soldiers and their personal life decisions. 

• We are not able to address all other RC members, but the situation is such 
that we expect other soldiers throughout the Nation are negatively im- 
pacted by this situation. 

17. Didn’t the President/Secretary of Defense extend your unit? 

• The basis of the extension was as part of the Presidential directed Troop 
Surge. 

• Minnesotans served proudly and with distinction and would have done so 
regardless of who ordered the troop surge. 

• We believe the Troop Surge is simply the trigger to an unprecedented situa- 
tion and we are not looking to identify the cause or whose fault it is, but 
we are focused on finding solutions as we collectively take care of our sol- 
diers. 

18. Why is the law written the way it is for RC personnel? 

• We believe the RC is operating in a way that is not how it was envisioned 
when many laws were written. A servicemember chooses to serve in the RC 
over the AC and knows the difference in benefit levels; we as Reserve com- 
ponent soldiers know and accept this. 

• However, we believe that when called to serve in an AC capacity, the bene- 
fits available should equal that of other soldiers who perform the same duty 
for the same duration. 

19. Why can’t the ABCMR action MN’s submission as a collective whole? 

• We submitted a group application in accordance with our understanding of 
the Secretary of the Army’s guidance and our interpretation of the regu- 
latory provisions; but when done it was passed to NGB for review based 
on the Board’s claim that they do not have legal authority to review a “class 
action” type submission. 

• We believe the ABCMR can review a group submission, by our interpreta- 
tion of applicable law and regulation. I realize that DA’s legal opinion pre- 
pared by OGC differs from mine and that of my staff. 

20. The law calls for 2 years (730 days) ordered to Active Duty to be eligible for 

MGIB CH 30. None of your soldiers served that long. So what’s the problem? 

• The salient issue is not the number of days on orders, but the 20 consecu- 
tive months which this BCT exceeded. Dates on orders are largely immate- 
rial to actual service performed. 

21. Why the AC benefit if not in AC status? The eligibility is defined different 

than enlistment. 

• The law states that they must serve for 20 months, under an Active Duty 
order of 2 years’ duration minimum, and that if they are released earlier 
than 2 years (not less than 20 months continuous service) for convenience 
of the government, they’re still eligible. 

• My soldiers did the hard part — the 20 months’ service. The piece of paper 
is obviously the easy part and needs to be looked at from a practical stand- 
point. I have countless soldiers who got on and off the bus together, and 
served shoulder-to-shoulder for 20 months or longer, and now one gets the 
benefit and the other does not. 

22. Why are you objecting to the ABCMR requirement for individual submissions? 

• Because I don’t believe that is what the law requires in its spirit. 

• The law gives Secretary Geren the authority and responsibility to establish 
the ABCMR’s procedures; he has the authority to change or update these 
procedures as he deems appropriate. We interpreted his comments as a 
statement of desire to expedite this appeal. We understood that his office 
would seek any necessary appeals to expedite this process. 

• If I can pay, promote, and deploy a soldier without his signature, I should 
not need it for this either. 

• Bottom line: I am appealing to you to cut the red tape and pave the way 
for your Nation’s heroes to get the benefits they have earned. The VA is 
enthusiastic in their support of this national change and has demonstrated 
the commitment and support to veterans that every government agency 
should. 
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23. Why should we make change? 

• National media and the American people have been led to believe that the 
government is “working on it.” High-level military leaders have been on na- 
tional television and proclaimed and promised quick resolution. It has al- 
ready been 3 months. 

• RC soldiers had their education plans interrupted, not just delayed. The 
purposes of the MGIB Ch 30 program are clear in title 38 United States 
Code. My veterans fit the criteria. 

24. If you’ve been assured quick resolution by the Army and by NGB, then why 
are you insisting on the group submission? 

• Speed and preservation of our credibility. When issues languish in adminis- 
trative quagmire, the situation gets worse over time. NGB has already es- 
tablished a 7-month window (now through March 2008) for submission of 
applications for these soldiers who returned in July 2007 and many of 
whom started school in September 2007. This window does not include 
board processing time or output mechanisms, so I cannot even estimate for 
any soldier when it will be resolved, or which semester to plan on for enroll- 
ment in Ch 30. 

• One application takes one board to convene; the decision is based on the 
merit of the entire affected class. 

• From our experience, ABCMR actions take 3-6 months to complete. We 
cannot afford to tell our soldiers — or the media and the public — that we’re 
expecting resolution by October 2008, and that they will thus be without 
the Ch 30 benefits they earned for at least two more semesters of college 
after the one they’re in now. 

25. What specifically do you want us to accomplish? 

• 2 things: 

1. We ask the Subcommittee to take any and all actions that are reason- 
able to help correct this situation in an expedient manner with par- 
ticular emphasis on my desire to have it completed before Christmas 
2007. 

2. Review the current law and legislation for efficacy as we look for contin- 
ued use of the reserve components as an operational force. 

26. It is worth noting that Reserve component members who served on active 
duty in support of a contingency operation for one continuous year qualify for 
an educational benefit of approximately $660 per month (for a full-time stu- 
dent) under the Reserve Educational Assistance Program (REAP), isn’t this 
enough? 

• This is not in question and is an appropriate benefit given a certain set of 
conditions. Eventually a benefit plan that recognizes the Reserve compo- 
nent change from Strategic Reserve to an Operational Force will need 
to be implemented. 

27. The gross difference between the REAP benefit and the MGIB benefit is ap- 
proximately $228, which isn’t all that great. 

• This is a lot of money for a college student. 

• The true gross difference is based on a number of factors, however for the 
sake of discussion, if we use $228 per month the cumulative difference over 
the length of the benefit is $8,208, or enough money to allow soldiers dis- 
cretion in which college or program to attend. 

• In addition, the REAP benefit is only available to the SM while in the RC 
whereas the Ch 30 benefit is available for up to 10 years after leaving the 
service. 

28. Are you asking for Reserve component members who serve as few as 20 
months on active duty to receive the same benefit as active duty members 
have to serve 36 months on active duty? 

• These are two very distinct issues: reaching eligibility for the veteran’s edu- 
cation benefit is not the same as a term of enlistment. 

• A term of enlistment may extend to 36 months, however a soldier becomes 
eligible for the Ch 30 benefit after 20 months of continuous active/mobilized 
service; this is all that MN is asking for, to receive the same benefit after 
achieving this eligibility benchmark while serving on active duty. 

29. MN’s claims that l/34th BCT achieved the benchmark of at least 20 month 
continuous service, one of the requirement of the Ch 30 eligibility, is this a 
combination or orders which address state and federal duty? 
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• Orders for these soldiers were title 10 (12302, Partial Mobilization) 
throughout the duration of the BCT’s deployment. 

• There was no aggregation of title 32 and title 10 service. 


SEC. 516. National Guard Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT. — The Secretary of Defense, in coordination with the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, shall establish a National Combat Veteran Re- 
integration Program to provide National Guard members and their families with 
sufficient information, services, referral, and proactive outreach opportunities 
throughout the entire deployment cycle. This program shall be known as the Yellow 
Ribbon Reintegration Program. The Secretary may also use funds made available 
to carry out this section to support reintegration programs for members of the Army 
Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, Navy Reserve, and Air Force Reserve and their 
families. 

(b) PURPOSE. — The Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program shall consist of infor- 
mational events and activities for reserve component members, their families, and 
community members through the four phases of the deployment cycle: 

(1) Pre-deployment. 

(2) Deployment. 

(3) Demobilization. 

(4) Post-deployment-reconstitution. 

(c) CONSULTATION. — The National Guard Bureau Chief shall consult with the 
following parties during establishment of the program: 

(1) The Adjutant General of the Minnesota National Guard and officials asso- 
ciated with the State’s “Beyond the Yellow Ribbon” Reintegration Program, 
the Adjutant General of New Hampshire, the Adjutant General of Oregon, 
and the Adjutant General of Washington. 

(2) Adjutants General of the remaining States and territories. 

(d) ORGANIZATION.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE AGENT. — The Secretary shall designate the National Guard 
Bureau as the Department of Defense executive agent for the Yellow Ribbon 
Reintegration Program. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE FOR REINTEGRATION PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL. — The National Guard Bureau shall establish the Office 
for Reintegration Programs within the National Guard Bureau Joint Staff. 
This office shall administer all reintegration programs in coordination with 
State National Guard organizations. The office shall be responsible for co- 
ordination with existing National Guard family and support programs. The 
Directors of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard may appoint 
liaison officers to work with the permanent office staff. The office shall 
closely coordinate with the Army National Guard and Air National Guard 
Directorates for Manpower and Personnel with respect to existing family 
support structure, mobilization schedules, training schedules, training 
plans and programs, and any other personnel issues. 

(B) ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTER FOR EXCELLENCE IN RE- 
INTEGRATION. — The Office for Reintegration Programs shall establish a 
Center for Excellence in Reintegration within the office. The Center shall 
collect and analyze “lessons learned” and suggestions from State National 
Guard organizations with existing or developing reintegration programs. 
The Center shall also assist in developing training aids and briefing mate- 
rials and training representatives from State National Guard organizations. 
Representatives from State National Guard organizations with successful 
reintegration programs may augment the Office staff. 

(3) ADVISORY BOARD.— 

(A) APPOINTMENT. — The Chief of the National Guard Bureau shall ap- 
point an advisory board to analyze and report areas of success and areas 
for necessary improvements. The advisory board shall include, but is not 
limited to, the Director of the Army National Guard, the Director of the Air 
National Guard, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs, an 
Adjutant General on a rotational basis as determined by the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, the Director of the National Guard Bureau Man- 
power and Personnel Directorate (J-1), and any other Department of De- 
fense, Federal Government agency, or outside organization as determined 
by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. The members of the advisory 
board may designate representatives in their stead. 
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(B) SCHEDULE. — The advisory board shall meet on a schedule as deter- 
mined by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

(C) INITIAL REPORTING REQUIREMENT.— The advisory board shall 
issue internal reports as necessary and shall submit an initial report to the 
Committees on Armed Services not later than 180 days after the end of a 
1-year period from establishment of the Office for Reintegration Programs. 
This report shall contain — 

(i) an evaluation of the reintegration program’s implementation by State 
National Guard organizations; 

(ii) an assessment of any unmet resource requirements; 

(iii) an assessment of the reintegration program’s further inclusion of 
other reserve component members and the necessity for further expan- 
sion to incorporate all the reserve components; and 

(iv) recommendations regarding closer coordination between the Office of 
Reintegration Programs and State National Guard organizations. 

(D) ANNUAL REPORTS. — The advisory board shall submit annual reports 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives following the initial report by the first week in March of subse- 
quent years following the initial report. 

(4) STATE DEPLOYMENT CYCLE SUPPORT TEAMS.— The Office for Re- 
integration Programs shall employ personnel to administer the Yellow Ribbon 
Reintegration Program at the State level. The Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau shall assign State Deployment Cycle Support team members based on 
State need, geographical dispersion, and military population. The Office for 
Reintegration Programs is encouraged to employ wounded service members 
and returning combat veterans whenever possible. The nary function of team 
members shall be — 

(A) developing and managing the reintegration curriculum; 

(B) contracting and recruiting for necessary service providers; and 

(C) ensuring that providers’ skills adapt to the unique military nature of 
the reintegration program. 

(e) PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. — The Office for Reintegration Programs shall analyze the 
demographics, placement of State Eamily Assistance Centers (FAC), and FAC 
resources before a mobilization alert is issued to affected State National 
Guard organizations. The Office of Reintegration Programs shall consult with 
affected State National Guard organizations following the issuance of a mobi- 
lization alert and Implement the reintegration events in accordance with the 
Reintegration Program phase model. 

(2) PRE-DEPLOYMEN'T PHASE. — The pre-deployment phase shall con- 
stitute the time from first notification of mobilization until deployment of the 
mobilized National Guard unit. Events and activities shall focus on providing 
education and ensuring the readiness of service members, families, and com- 
munities for the rigors of a combat deployment. 

(3) DEPLOYMENT PHASE. — The deployment phase shall constitute the pe- 
riod from deployment of the mobilized National Guard unit until the unit ar- 
rives at a demobilization station inside the continental United States. Events 
and services provided shall focus on the challenges and stress associated with 
separation and having a member in a combat zone. Information sessions shall 
utilize State National Guard resources in coordination with the Employer 
Support of Guard and Reserve Office, transition Assistance Advisors, and the 
State Family Programs Director. 

(4) DEMOBILIZATION PHASE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL. — The demobilization phase shall constitute the period 
from arrival of the National Guard unit at the demobilization station until 
its departure for home station. In the interest of returning members as soon 
as possible to their home stations, reintegration briefings during the demo- 
bilization phase shall be minimized. State Deployment Cycle Support 
Teams are encouraged, however, to assist demobilizing members in enroll- 
ing in the Department of Veterans Affairs system using form 1040EZ during 
the Demobilization Phase. State Deployment Cycle Support Teams may 
provide other events from the initial reintegration activity as determined by 
the State National Guard organizations. Remaining events shall be con- 
ducted during the post-deployment-reconstitution phase. 

(B) INITIAL REINTEGRATION ACTIVITY.— The purpose of this re- 
integration program is to educate service members about the resources that 
are available to them and to connect members to service providers who can 
assist them in overcoming the challenges of reintegration. 
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(5) POST-DEPLOYMENT-RECONSTITUTION PHASE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL. — The post-depIo 3 Tment reconstitution phase shall con- 
stitute the period from arrival at home station until 180 days following de- 
mobilization. Activities and services provided shall focus on reconnecting 
service members with their families and communities and providing re- 
sources and information necessary for successful reintegration. Reintegra- 
tion events shall begin with elements of the Initial Reintegration Activity 
program that were not completed during the demobilization phase. 

(B) 30-DAY, 60-DAY, AND 90-DAY REINTEGRATION ACTIVITIES.— The 
State National Guard organizations shall hold reintegration activities at 
the 30-day, 60-day, and 90-day interval following demobilization. These ac- 
tivities shall focus on reconnecting service members and family members 
with the service providers from initial reintegration activity to ensure serv- 
ice members and their families understand what benefits they are entitled 
to and what resources are available to help them overcome the challenges 
of reintegration. The reintegration activities shall also provide a forum for 
service members and families to address negative behaviors related to com- 

sti^oss ctn.d "transition 

(C) SERVICE MEMBER PAY. — Service members shall receive appropriate 
pay for days spent attending the Reintegration Activities at the 30-day, 60- 
day, and 90-day interval. 

(D) MONTHLY INDIVIDUAL REINTEGRATION PROGRAM.— The Office 
for Reintegration Programs, in coordination with State National Guard or- 
ganizations, shall offer a monthly reintegration program for individual serv- 
ice members released from active duty or formerly in a medical hold status. 
The program shall focus on the special needs of this service member subset 
and the Office for Reintegration Programs shall develop an appropriate pro- 
gram of services and information. 


Prepared Statement of Thomas L. Bush, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Affairs 
(Manpower and Personnel), tj.S. Department of Defense 

Prepared Statement of Curtis L. Gilroy, Ph.D., Director, 

Accession Policy, Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel 

and Readiness (Military Personnel Policy), U.S. Department of Defense 

Good afternoon Madam Chairwoman and Members of the Subcommittee. We are 
pleased to appear before you today, on behalf of the Department of Defense (DoD), 
to testify about the educational assistance programs available to active duty mem- 
bers, National Guard and Reserve members, and veterans. For today’s hearing, you 
asked the Department to comment on four areas: 

1. What specific issues should the Subcommittee address to meet the needs of to- 
day’s servicemembers and veterans? 

2. Has the Department identified any problems in the current MGIB or MGIB- 
SR? 

3. Does the Department have any recommendations to streamline or simplify the 
MGIB or MGIB-SR? 

4. Should the Subcommittee be concerned about specific MGIB or MGIB-SR re- 
lated legislation that is pending before Congress? 

Before turning to these specific questions, we would like to give a brief overview 
of the current educational assistance programs — the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB), 
which provides educational assistance benefits to active duty members and vet- 
erans, and the Montgomery GI Bill for the Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) and the Re- 
serve Educational Assistance Program (REAP), which provide educational assistance 
benefits to National Guard and Reserve members. 

THE MONTGOMERY GI BILL 

The MGIB program is a cornerstone of our active duty military recruiting efforts. 
There is little doubt that the MGIB has met or even exceeded the expectations of 
its sponsors when it was enacted and has been a major contributor to the success 
of the All-Volunteer Force. The original “GI Bill of Rights,” created at the end of 
World War II, gave returning servicemembers a comprehensive package of benefits 
to compensate for opportunities lost while in the military, and to ease their transi- 
tion back into civilian life. The noted economist Peter Drucker described that GI Bill 
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by sapng, “Future historians may consider it the most important event of the 20th 
century.” Perhaps the most far-reaching provision of the GI Bill was the financial 
assistance it made available for veterans to attend college. The GI Bill offered re- 
turning Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and Airmen payment of tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies, along with a living stipend, at the educational institution of the veteran’s 
choice. 

Today’s MGIB traces its lineage directly to this milestone program, with one im- 
portant change. While all earlier GI Bill programs were designed to ease the transi- 
tion to civilian life from a conscripted military force, since 1973 we have defended 
this Nation with a volunteer force. Thus, as codified in title 38, United States Code, 
the MGIB has as one of its purposes, “to promote and assist the All-Volunteer Force 
program and the Total Force Concept of the Armed Forces by establishing a new 
program of educational assistance based upon service on active duty or a combina- 
tion of service on active duty and in the Selected Reserve to aid in the recruitment 
and retention of highly qualified personnel for both the active and reserve compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces.” 

In assessing the current MGIB program it is important to note that education 
benefits are vital to our recruiting efforts. “Money for college” consistently ranks 
among the major reasons young men and women give for enlisting. Enrollment in 
the active-duty MGIB program has risen from only 50 percent in its first year, 1985, 
to nearly 97 percent today. A total of 2.8 million men and women, from an eligible 
pool of 3.8 million, have chosen to participate in the MGIB since its implementation 
on July 1, 1985. Such enrollment rates demonstrate the attractiveness of the MGIB. 

The current MGIB program continues to serve the Active Components of the mili- 
tary well. It is our belief that there are no significant shortcomings to the program. 

Value of the MGIB Stipend 

In the initial year of the program — School Year 1985-86 — the MGIB offset 70 per- 
cent of the average cost of total expenses at a public 4-year university. Total ex- 
penses include tuition, fees, room, and board. This offset steadily declined until the 
early nineties when the MGIB monthly benefit was increased from $300 per month 
to $400 per month. Since 1993, the benefit has been adjusted annually for inflation. 
The current rate of $1,101 this school year covers approximately 73 percent of the 
average total expenses at a public 4-year university. 

In addition to the basic MGIB benefit, three of the four Services offer an increased 
benefit, called a “kicker,” targeting enlistments in certain critical or hard-to-fill 
skills and for extended periods of initial service. The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
use this incentive to annually steer about 12,000 high-quality youth into the skills 
necessary for efficient force management. The statutory limit for the kicker is $950 
per month. The basic MGIB benefit plus the kicker make up the Service College 
Funds. This year, the maximum benefit of the Service College Funds covers about 
136 percent of the estimated average total expenses at a public 4-year university. 

There is no doubt that the MGIB serves as a key recruiting incentive. As I indi- 
cated earlier, young men and women consistently rank “money for college” as the 
major reason they enlist. Today, the Services are facing stiff challenges to recruit- 
ing. The number of graduates who are pursuing postsecondary education right out 
of high school is at an all-time high, and young people are finding that financial 
assistance to attend college is available from many sources. While few of those 
sources match the benefits of the MGIB, neither do these sources require young men 
and women to delay their education for a term of military service and the possibility 
of entering into “harm’s way.” The MGIB benefit should be sufficient to offset the 
commitment and sacrifices associated with military service. 

While many may look at the benefit level of the MGIB as it relates to readjust- 
ment and transition to civilian life, we must be mindful of its effect on military force 
management. The potential benefits of a higher benefit level to recruiting must be 
carefully evaluated in light of the difficulties some of the Services are currently ex- 
periencing in the recruiting market. Attracting qualified recruits using large, across- 
the board basic benefits incurs the risk that many who enter for the benefits will 
leave as soon as they can to use them. If so, lower first term retention could both 
reduce the number of experienced NCOs and Petty Officers available to staff the 
force, and put added pressure on the recruiting market as additional accessions are 
required to replace the members who leave. The Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics states the average monthly cost of education (tuition, 
fees, room, and board) for School Year 2006-2007 was $1,450 (adjusted for infla- 
tion). We posit that the negative retention impact starts to outweigh the positive 
impacts on recruiting when the monthly benefit is higher than the total cost of edu- 
cation. 
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MONTGOMERY GI BILL FOR THE SELECTED RESERVE 

Since the inception of the program in 1986 through fiscal year 2006, 1,500,000 
members of the Selected Reserve have entered into service agreements to gain eligi- 
bility for benefits under the Montgomery GI Bill for the Selected Reserve. Of those 
who committed to service in the Selected Reserve for MGIB-SR benefits, 639,516, 
or 42 percent, have applied for educational assistance. This indicates that edu- 
cational assistance plays an important role in the decision to join the National 
Guard or Reserve. As of August 2007, slightly under 40 percent of members cur- 
rently serving in the Selected Reserve are eligible for MGIB-SR benefits. We also 
have another 10 percent of currently serving Selected Reserve members who are 
now beyond the 14-year MGIB-SR delimiting period. 

To illustrate the importance of the MGIB-SR program to our recruiting and reten- 
tion efforts, just under 50 percent of members serving in the Selected Reserve today 
are within their 8-year military service obligation. Among those who have a remain- 
ing service obligation, they have the option of transferring to the Individual Ready 
Reserve at any time unless they have a contractual Selected Reserve service obliga- 
tion based on receiving an incentive (such as the MGIB-SR). Thus, incentives are 
an important tool in staffing our reserve units. 

To sustain the All-Volunteer Force, particularly in the Guard and Reserve where 
the majority of Selected Reserve members may quit at any time, we need every tool 
available to recruit and retain members in the Selected Reserve. The MGIB-SR pro- 
gram helps us do that by requiring a member to commit to 6 years of service in 
the Selected Reserve to gain eligibility for MGIB-SR benefits and remain in the Se- 
lected Reserve to retain eligibility. 

RESERVE EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

The new Reserve Educational Assistance Program (REAP) was developed to re- 
ward National Guard and Reserve members who served in support of a contingency 
operation, and National Guard members who performed federally funded state duty 
at the request of the President or Secretary of Defense to respond to a national 
emergency by offering an incentive to continue to serve following a mobilization 
when pressure to separate may be strong. A member who serves as few as 90 con- 
secutive days is eligible for $440 a month in educational assistance for up to 36 
months. The benefit increases for members who serve longer, with a member who 
serves for at least one continuous year eligible for a benefit of $660 a month and 
a member who serves for at least 2 continuous years eligible for a benefit of $880 
per month. The only requirement is that the member continues to serve in the Se- 
lected Reserve, or Ready Reserve if the member was serving in the Individual Ready 
Reserve when he or she was ordered to active duty. As of September 2007, 41,388 
Reserve component members have used the REAP program. 

NEEDS OF TODAY’S SERVICEMEMBERS AND VETERANS 

The most recent survey data on Reserve Educational Assistance Program show 
that 17 percent of respondents were pursuing an education of which 42 percent were 
using the MGIB-SR benefit, 14 percent were using the MGIB-AD benefit and 15 
percent were using the REAP benefit. We also asked how satisfied members were 
with their educational benefits. Seventy-four percent responded that they were sat- 
isfied or very satisfied. Another 14 percent responded that they were neither satis- 
fied nor dissatisfied, with 8 percent dissatisfied and 4 percent very dissatisfied. This 
feedback indicates that the programs are working well. Although as noted below, 
there are areas where we believe program improvements are warranted. 

Moreover, for the programs that are under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense — the Montgomery GI Bill for the Selected Reserve and the Reserve Edu- 
cational Assistance Program — we must look at these recruiting and retention incen- 
tives through the lens of force management. We know that there are different fac- 
tors or incentives that motivate an individual to join the military and to remain in 
the military. So we must determine if the incentives we offer are achieving our force 
management objectives. We also must balance priorities that are competing for lim- 
ited resources. 

As previously noted, the current percent of the force that has gained eligibility 
for the Montgomery GI Bill for the Selected Reserve is only slightly below the his- 
toric level — 2 percent. This is an indication that members still value the program. 
One area we have specifically looked at is the benefit rate. While the law provides 
for an annual rate adjustment based on the Consumer Price Index, there has been 
concern that benefit level has not kept up with the rising cost of education or in- 
creases to the MGIB programs. Therefore, we asked the DoD Actuary to develop a 
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cost projection to increase the MGIB-SR benefit rate to 50 percent of the 3-year 
MGIB benefit level, which would bring the rate for a full-time student to $550 com- 
pared to the current rate of $317. The Actuary projected that this $233 or 75-per- 
cent increase in the benefit would cost just over $1B over the next 5 years. 

Another possible change the Department is considering is an increase in the 
MGIB-SR kicker, which currently has a maximum limit of $350 a month. Adjusting 
the kicker rate would help the Services achieve force-shaping objectives by providing 
a richer kicker benefit to members who agree to serve in a skill designated as criti- 
cally short. Unlike a general rate adjustment, this would help the Department re- 
lieve some of the stress on the force by providing an additional retention incentive 
for members who are currently in or will retrain into a critically short skill or spe- 
cialty. 


PROBLEMS IN THE CURRENT PROGRAMS 

As stated earlier, the current MGIB program continues to serve the Active Com- 
ponents of the military well and we see no significant problems with the program. 

We do have a concern with both the Montgomery GI I5ill for the Selected Reserve 
and the Reserve Educational Assistance Program. Initiatives to reset the force and 
the drawdown of forces in the Air Reserve components could lead to some members 
losing eligibility to either or both programs. 

Therefore, this year the Department submitted legislation that would renew the 
MGIB-SR drawdown provision of the 1990’s. This would allow a member to retain 
MGIB-SR eligibility for up to 10 years following separation from the Selected Re- 
serve provided the reason for separating from the Selected Reserve was a result of 
force-shaping initiatives associated with Base Closure and Realignment (BRAC) ac- 
tion. We are pleased that the Senate-passed version of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Year 2008 (2008 NDAA) (section 675 of H.R. 1585) included 
this provision. 

The Department also proposed an amendment to REAP which would allow a 
member of the Selected Reserve who incurs a break in Selected Reserve service, but 
remains in the Individual Ready Reserve or Inactive National Guard during that 
break, to continue to receive educational assistance payments for up to 90 days pro- 
vided the member retains in the Individual Ready Reserve. If the break extends be- 
yond 90 days, benefit payments would be suspended, but the member would not lose 
eligibility for the REAP benefit. Currently, the Selected Reserve member retains eli- 
gibility for REAP up to 90 days with no benefit payments, but loses all eligibility 
after 90 days. The change proposed by the Department would allow for a short pe- 
riod of uninterrupted benefits for members who transition between units or compo- 
nents and allow a member who has earned a benefit to retain the benefit indefi- 
nitely provided the member remains in the Ready Reserve. Regrettably, this pro- 
posal was included in neither the House nor Senate passed versions of the 2008 
NDAA. 


STREAMLINING OR SIMPLIFY THE PROGRAMS 

This past year, there has been considerable interest in changing the two Reserve 
educational assistance programs — primarily to allow a member to use the benefit 
after voluntarily separating from the Service. The reason typically cited for this 
change is that Reserve component members are now being called up to perform 
operational missions rather than to just train; therefore, it is only fair that they are 
allowed to use their educational assistance benefits after they leave the service — 
just like active duty members. 

There have been two approaches proposed to accomplish this. The first is to con- 
solidate the three separate educational assistance programs into a “Total Force GI 
Bill” in title 38 of the U.S. Code. The second approach is simply recodify the two 
reserve educational assistance programs into title 38. In fact legislation is pending 
that would move both the MGIB-SR and REAP programs to title 38. While the De- 
partment strongly supports changes to the reserve educational assistance programs 
that help sustain the Reserve components and the All-Volunteer Force, we do not 
support consolidating the three educational assistance programs or transferring re- 
sponsibility for the reserve educational assistance programs to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

The concept of a “Total Force GI Bill” was to create a single program drawing 
from the best attributes of all three educational assistance programs. But if the pro- 
grams are to continue to serve the purposes for which they were designed, it may 
Be difficult to truly have one program. The calls for a single program simply views 
military service as the pathway to an education benefit, not a program to retain 
members. All the “Total Force” proposals we have reviewed do not integrate the 
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three programs; they simply remain three separate and distinct stand-alone pro- 
grams that would be codified with some slight modifications in title 38. 

Moving the two reserve educational assistance programs to title 38 would place 
military force management programs under the jurisdiction of this committee and 
have them administered by the Secretary of Veterans Affairs. This neither stream- 
lines nor simplifies the programs. Nor does it fit with the purpose for which these 
programs were created — recruiting and retention. These are force management func- 
tions that belong to the Department of Defense, not the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. The Department of Veterans Affairs provides benefits and services to veterans 
and their families. The mission of DoD is to provide a fit, ready force to defend this 
nation. To do that, we need a range of incentives to help us manage, sustain and 
shape the force. Moving the two reserve programs to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs does not help us do that. 

Moreover, Reserve component members can and do earn MGIB-AD benefits. In 
fact, nearly 50 percent of all currently serving members of the Selected Reserve are 
already eligible for MGIB-AD benefits by virtue of prior active duty service. And 
a member who serves for 2 continuous years in support of a contingency operation 
qualifies for both MGIB-AD and REAP, which have nearly identical benefit pay- 
ment amounts. The member has the choice of which benefit he or she would like 
to use. 

Some commonality among all of the programs makes sense. They should all pro- 
vide assistance for the same education programs so, other than the amount paid, 
use of any program is transparent to the student and educational institution. This 
can be achieved by linking the benefits available in the title 10 programs to the ben- 
efits provided in the title 38 programs, just as we did when we linked the benefit 
rates for the title 10 REAP program to the title 38 MGIB rate. In doing this, when 
a program is added under the MGIB program, it would automatically be added to 
the MGIB-SR and REAP programs. 

PENDING LEGISLATION 

Finally, the Subcommittee asked if there is any legislation that the Subcommittee 
should be concerned about that is currently pending in the Congress. 

There are a number of proposals to enhance the current Montgomery GI Bill. 
Most of these affect the Department of Veterans Affairs, which has the responsi- 
bility for administering and funding the Active Duty Montgomery GI Bill program. 
However, there is one bill (S. 22) that has received much attention that would have 
an effect on active duty force management. 

S. 22 (as revised), the Post-9/11 Veterans Educational Assistance Act of 2007, of- 
fers a “World War Il-like” GI Bill educational assistance benefit. If enacted, a vet- 
eran would be paid the full cost of a college education up to the maximum charges 
of the highest cost public institution in the State, as well as a $1,000 monthly sti- 
pend. This legislation is correct in stating that the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) was 
primarily designed for a “peacetime force.” However; as previously stated, the cur- 
rent MGIB program for active duty is basically sound and serves its purpose in sup- 
port of the All-Volunteer Force. While it may warrant some changes at the margin, 
there is no need for the kind of sweeping (and expensive) changes offered in S. 22. 

The average cost of a public 4-year institution this past school-year was about 
$l,450/month. Adding a $1,000 monthly stipend would bring a monthly benefit to 
about $2,450. The Department is concerned that a benefit of this amount would 
have long-term negative impacts on force management. It would be an enlistment 
incentive, to be sure; but it would be a larger reenlistment disincentive. Addition- 
ally, we are concerned that this Bill offers no provision for “kickers,” which, as stat- 
ed earlier, are used by the Services to channel high quality youth into hard-to-fill 
and critical skills. 

There are also a number of bills that would make changes to the MGIB-SR and 
REAP programs. The Department’s concern with many of the changes being pro- 
posed is that they affect the Reserve service obligation. Unlike individuals who have 
an obligation to serve on active duty, many Reserve component members are under 
no obligation to serve in the Selected Reserve. Unless an individual commits to Se- 
lected Reserve service because he or she receives a bonus, receives student loan re- 
payments, or commits to Selected Reserve service for the MGIB-SR benefits, a 
Guard or Reserve member makes a choice to continue to participate each time he 
or she reports for a drill weekend. 

This is why we are so interested in retaining the retention aspect of the two re- 
serve educational assistance programs. If we still had a conscripted force, then re- 
tention would not be as much of a concern. But we have an All-Volunteer Force and 
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we need incentives that encourage Guard and Reserve members to continue to 
serve, rather than providing incentives that encourage them to leave the force. 

As previously noted, the legislation proposed by the Department is designed to im- 
prove REAP for the member and help the Department meet its force management 
objectives. This is in stark contrast to many of the sweeping changes in bills cur- 
rently pending before Congress. 

H.R. 1585 (Section 525), the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2008 (as passed by the House) and S. 644, the Total Force Educational Assistance 
Enhancement and Integration Act of 2007, would both recodify chapter 1606 
(MGIB-SR) and chapter 1607 (REAP) of title 10, as a new chapter in title 38. As 
previously described, these provisions would place primary responsibility for man- 
aging two critical DoD recruiting and retention incentive programs with the Sec- 
retary of Veterans’ Affairs. While the amendments proposed in both bills would for 
the most part leave these two programs as currently structured in title 10 — recruit- 
ing and retention incentives — it has been widely publicized that the intent of placing 
the Reserve educational assistance programs in title 38 is to provide a post-service 
benefit. This will have a detrimental effect on retention. 

A preliminary assessment by a federally funded research and development center 
(FFRDC) projects that modifying the REAP program to provide a post-service ben- 
efit could increase attrition by 10 percent among members who are not already eligi- 
ble for MGIB benefits. If this change is enacted, it will impose an additional cost 
to DoD while transferring the cost of the current program to the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs as direct spending — thus increasing the total cost to government. 
There is little doubt that such a change will increase attrition. Therefore, in order 
for DoD to sustain the same force level, the Department will incur a new replace- 
ment costs created when members who would otherwise remain in the Guard or Re- 
serve in order to use these benefits separate. On a per capita basis, it will cost the 
Department $17,400 to recruit a replacement and train that replacement to an 
entry skill level. Furthermore, in the current recruiting environment, the Reserve 
components are offering accession incentives ranging from $10,000 to $20,000. This 
will bring the total cost to replace each individual to between $27,400 and $37,400, 
depending on the accession incentive involved. Using the average incentive cost of 
$15,000, an increase in attrition as little as one percent would cost DoD an addi- 
tional $518M over the next 5 years to maintain the current force level. 

Finally, the Administration has worked with Congressional Budget and Appro- 
priation Committees to ensure that the true cost of manpower is reflected in the 
budget of all agencies. Reserve education benefits are recruiting and retention in- 
centives and, for this reason, they were funded on an actuarial basis in the DoD 
budget at the inception of the MGIB. Transferring responsibility for these two pro- 
grams to DVA dismantles this funding mechanism with the programs then being 
budgeted as direct spending, which is contrary to transparent and responsible budg- 
eting. 

H.R. 1585 (Section 676), the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2008 (as passed by the Senate) would allow a member who completes the required 
period of contingency service and any other contractual service obligation to retain 
REAP eligibility for 10 years after separating from the Selected Reserve. As noted 
previously, most Selected Reserve members are not obligated to serve in the Se- 
lected Reserve. If enacted, this provision would take away one of our retention in- 
centives. This would provide a post-service benefit for a member who serves as few 
as 90 days on active duty, compared to the eligibility criteria to qualify for the 
MGIB-AD benefit, which requires the member to serve at least 2 continuous years 
on active duty. Further, this would impose the same cost to the Department as just 
described for transferring the two reserve educational assistance programs to DVA. 

H.R. 1585 (Section 674), the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2008 (as passed by the Senate) and S. 1293, the Veterans’ Education and Voca- 
tional Benefits Improvement Act of 2007, would provide authority, beginning 
October 1, 2008, for accelerated payment of educational assistance for certain high- 
cost programs of education under the MGIB-SR and REAP programs. Section 674 
and S. 1293 would also amend REAP to allow Reserve component members who 
served an aggregate of 3 years or more of qualifying duty to receive an educational 
assistance allowance at the highest benefit level authorized under this program (80 
percent of the 3-year MGIB-AD rate). Currently, the service requirement is for con- 
tinuous years of qualifying service. Finally, section 674 and S. 1293 would authorize 
a program, similar to the MGIB-AD program, that allows a member to “buy up” 
his or her REAP benefit by making after-tax contributions of up to $600 to augment 
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the monthly amount of basic educational assistance the member receives during the 
36 months of entitlement to educational assistance payments. 

The maximum 5-year cost for providing accelerated pa 3 mients would be $35M 
($4M per year for MGIB-SR and $3M per year for REAP). The preliminary 5-year 
cost estimate to allow reserve component members to “buy-up” their REAP benefit 
is $15M. The preliminary 5-year cost estimate of allowing members who serve an 
aggregate of 3 years to receive benefit payments at the 80 percent level is $11M. 
The estimated total 5-year cost to DoD is $61M. This modest investment would pro- 
vide Reserve component members with additional options for using their educational 
assistance benefits while supporting DoD’s retention efforts. 

Allowing a member to accumulate periods of service in order to qualify for the 
highest level of benefit payments under REAP would support the Secretary’s force 
utilization policy, which is to limit mobilizations to no more than 1 year and the 
Department’s continuum of service construct, which is to facilitate varying levels of 
service as the member’s situation allows. 

Therefore, the Department supports Section 674 and those provisions of S. 1293, 
which would provide for accelerated payments under the MGIB-SR and REAP pro- 
grams, allow Reserve component members who serve for 3 cumulative years to qual- 
ify for the highest benefit level under the REAP program and permit members to 
“buy up” their benefit level — like the option available under the MGIB-AD pro- 
gram — by contributing up to $600. 


CONCLUSION 

Today, the volunteer military stands ready, willing, and able to defend our great 
nation, as well as its values and principles. Credit for our success in attracting high- 
quality people to serve in uniform belongs in large measure to the Congress for pro- 
viding military members with the benefits embodied in the educational assistance 
programs. Few areas, if any, are more important to DoD than recruiting and reten- 
tion. We recognize our duty to man the All-Volunteer Force with high-quality, moti- 
vated, and well-trained men and women. The MGIB and REAP educational assist- 
ance programs have been a major contributor to recruiting and retention achieve- 
ments for more than 20 years. As we move through the 21st Century, we must con- 
tinue to build upon the remarkable legacy of the visionaries who crafted preceding 
versions and improvements in the GI Bill. I thank the Subcommittee for its dedi- 
cated support to the men and women who currently serve, and those who have 
served, our great nation. 


Prepared Statement of Keith M. Wilson, Director, Education Service, 
Veterans Benefit Administration, U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs 

Good afternoon Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin, Ranking Member Boozman and 
members of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today to discuss the current 
state of the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) and potential ways to improve upon its suc- 
cess and the success of the other educational assistance programs administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA). My testimony will address areas in which 
the MGIB could be updated, streamlined, and simplified. In addition, I will com- 
ment on selected bills which have been introduced in the 110th Congress and cer- 
tain concepts and provisions within those bills in which we find merit, as well as 
areas which could potentially be problematic. VA defers to the Department of De- 
fense on how the various legislative proposals would affect title 10 education benefit 
programs whose primary objectives are force recruitment and retention. However, 
I will comment on how the selected bills will affect program implementation and 
costs. 

We are pleased to report that in fiscal year 2007, we paid an estimated $2.8 bil- 
lion in benefits to approximately 500,000 trainees. These benefits covered chapters 
30, 32, and 35 of title 38, and chapters 1606 and 1607 of title 10. Payments are 
made for studies in educational, vocational, on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
programs, completion of licensing and certification exams, and flight training. In fis- 
cal year 2007, we processed original claims in 32.4 days and supplemental claims 
in 13.2 days. This represents an improvement of approximately 7 days from our 
FY06 processing times of 40.1 and 19.8 days. The reduction in our processing times 
also met or exceeded the performance goals set forth for FY07. 

VA’s education benefit programs have been very successful in helping service- 
members in their successful readjustment to civilian life. Education benefits are fre- 
quently identified as a primary reason that individuals enlist in the armed forces. 
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Recent congressional actions have addressed areas that we see as essential to the 
continued vitality of our educational henefit programs. For example, VA supports in 
principle the proposal in S. 1293, for the expansion of accelerated pa 3 Tnent, al- 
though we do have concerns arising from the potential inequities created hy the an- 
nual payment limits mentioned in this bill. Another proposed bill, H.R. 797, would 
extend certain provisions of the Work Study program through June 30, 2012. VA 
believes these provisions of the Work Study program serve a valuable purpose, and 
we agree they should be extended. 

The programs we administer, including MGIB-Active Duty, MGIB-Selected Re- 
serve, and the Readjustment Educational Assistance Program (REAP), in their cur- 
rent forms are a complex group of programs with complicated benefit eligibility cri- 
teria. VA appreciates Congress’s strong interest in streamlining the education bene- 
fits available to veterans and servicemembers; however many of the proposals cur- 
rently under consideration by Congress not only create additional eligibility cat- 
egories but, in the process, also include retroactive eligibility criteria with amend- 
ments otherwise effective on the date of enactment. A multitude of programs and 
eligibility criteria create confusion for veterans, our partners in the Department of 
Defense (DoD), and for our Department, as well. This also works against our efforts 
to further improve program participation and understanding. We share your desire 
to improve education benefits available to veterans; however, we believe it should 
be done with the goal of streamlining existing programs versus adding new pro- 
grams and additional layers of complexity associated with administering them. Fur- 
ther, many of the current proposals would expand benefit amount and/or eligibility; 
we cannot support any costly expansion of benefit without identified offsets. 

Two proposals which have garnered a great deal of attention would create a chap- 
ter 33 benefit, a new program for post September 11, 2001 servicemembers and vet- 
erans (S. 22 and S. 1409/H.R. 2385). These proposals are prohibitively costly. Fur- 
ther, under the current benefits structure, many individuals find themselves poten- 
tially eligible under one or more of the three VA-administered programs that I pre- 
viously mentioned. Those individuals are tasked with comparing payment rates and 
impact on kickers to determine which program would be most advantageous in their 
individual circumstances. Incorporating a new chapter 33 program, the extent of en- 
titlement to which would require factoring in length of service and previous benefits 
usage, would make the process even more complex and difficult for individuals to 
understand. 

Finally, I note additional concerns with certain other pending legislation. Senate 
bills 723, 1719, and 698 and House bills 112 and 1102 raise issues of equity in pro- 
viding benefits to veterans and servicemembers. For example, these bills contain 
provisions that would give preference to one period of service or benefit program 
over another. S. 723 proposes to reimburse the payroll reduction required for MGIB 
enrollment to members of the Armed Forces who served after November 16, 2001, 
through the date of termination of Executive Order 13235. Many individuals bravely 
served our country during periods that do not coincide with these dates; these indi- 
viduals would be disadvantaged merely because of their dates of service. Both S. 
1409 and H.R. 2385 include provisions that would exclude graduate programs from 
eligibility. Today, many individuals enter the service with at least some amount of 
post-secondary education. Disallowing graduate training would limit the eligible 
person’s choices and the ability to use the meiximum entitlement earned, as well as 
create an inequity among those eligible to receive the benefit. 

Additionally, Senate bills 22, 1409, 1719, and 644 and House bill 1102 pose sig- 
nificant logistical obstacles by requiring substantial changes to entitlement deter- 
minations and payment methods. These new payment methods would require exten- 
sive enhancements to existing payment systems with significant attendant costs, im- 
plementation delay, and impact on current claims processing. Our continued concern 
is limiting the impact on beneficiaries and ensuring timely receipt of payments. 

In closing, I reiterate that VA is dedicated to providing the most beneficial edu- 
cation programs to veterans and their dependents. We believe that changes made 
to enhance these benefits must not create an extra burden on the beneficiaries by 
making the programs more complex. 

This concludes my statement. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the 
Subcommittee and would be pleased to address any questions you or other Members 
of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Statement of James Kendzel, MPH, SPHR, Executive Director, 
National Organization for Competency Assurance 

The National Organization for Competency Assurance (NOCA) appreciates the op- 
portunity to submit testimony to the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee on Economic Opportunity regarding its hearing on updating the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill, the nation’s primary educational benefit for military personnel and 
veterans. 

Maximize Use of Montgomery GI Benefits 

NOCA was an active participant in working with Members of Congress and the 
veterans’ community to expand the use of Montgomery GI benefits toward pa 3 dng 
for the cost of obtaining an occupational certification or license. Upon enactment of 
this new benefit, ^ NOCA actively encouraged NOCA member certification boards to 
apply for approval from the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA)^ to speed the re- 
imbursement process for veterans applying for reimbursement after taking their 
particular certification test. A large number of certifications meet the VA standards 
and are now reimbursable.^ 

NOCA continues to believe that the program is an essential element of the bene- 
fits returned to our veterans for their service to country and that this specific ben- 
efit enhances veterans’ marketability in a competitive workforce by demonstrating 
competency in a particular occupation. NOCA has noted, however, that there has 
been a significant decrease in the use of the benefit since its inception. For example, 
from FY2004 to FY2006, the number of payments for certification and licensure 
tests dropped from 5,123 (FY2004) to 2,899 (FY2006). The amount paid out in cer- 
tification and licensure reimbursements dropped from $1,433,768 (FY2004) to 
$1,062,852 (FY2006). However, the average payment increased from $280 to $367 
during the same time period."* 

The Professional Certification and Licensure Advisory Committee (PCLAC) has 
reviewed the decreasing numbers and suggested that the VA step up its outreach 
efforts to ensure awareness of the certification and licensure reimbursement benefit. 
NOCA supports this role for the VA. In years previous, staff from VA regularly at- 
tended and exhibited at the NOCA Annual Conference, the nation’s largest gath- 
ering of certification bodies, in order to increase knowledge of the certification and 
licensure reimbursement benefit. The PCLAC sent a letter in 2006 to the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs expressing their concerns about the VA’s lackluster outreach ef- 
forts for the last few years in this area. 

NOCA continues to encourage its member certification boards to become approved 
by the VA. In addition, military websites such as Army Credentialing Opportunities 
On-Line (COOL)® and Navy Credentialing Opportunities On-Line (COOL)® provide 
information about using Montgomery GI benefits to pay for the cost of taking a cer- 
tification or licensure examination. Likewise, Defense Activity for Non-Traditional 
Education Support (DANTES),'^ a NOCA organizational member, provides similar 
information for veterans. However, more can be done to promote this important ben- 
efit. NOCA will continue to encourage its individual member certification boards to 
promote their VA approval to potential certificants. These efforts, long envisioned 
and encouraged by NOCA, are now essential building blocks for a regime of commit- 
ment to our veterans. We also encourage the VA to redouble its outreach efforts to 
both veterans and the certification community to raise awareness of Montgomery GI 
benefits. 

NOCA also recommends that the certification and licensure benefit be expanded 
to help pay for the costs of test preparation courses. Many such specialized courses 
can cost hundreds, if not thousands of dollars, for classroom instruction as well as 
practice tests, books, and other preparatory materials. They are essential in many 
instances to the successful preparation of otherwise qualified applicants, and we 
urge Congress to give this proposal a serious look. 

The current Montgomery Gl benefit for paying for certification and licensure 
exams has a 10 year window in which the veteran may access these benefits. There 
has been discussion about eliminating the 10 year time period as well as allowing 


ipub. L. 106-419, Sec. 122, 114. Stat. 1833 (Nov. 1, 2000). 

2 Available at http://www.noca. 0 rg/portals/O/vatest.doc. 

2 The Department of Veterans Affairs WEAMS database allows a search of approved certifi- 
cations. Available at: http://inquiry.vba.va.gov/weamspub/buildSearchLCCriteria.do. 

*Data reported by a VA staff member at the July 21, 2006 minutes of the Professional Certifi- 
cation and Advisory Committee (PCLAC). 

® Available at https://www.cool.army.miV. 

® Available at https://www.cool.navy.miV. 
http://www.dantes.doded.miVD an tes_web/DANTESHOME. asp 
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veterans to transfer their benefits to their dependents. NOCA strongly supports 
these measures as they would build more flexibility into the education and training 
system for veterans, making the benefit even more attractive. This format would ac- 
knowledge an asset-based benefit that veterans will have every incentive to earn 
and utilize for themselves or their dependents. 

Service to our country must and should have very specific and lasting rewards. 
For the men and women who enter the armed services, theirs is an expectation of 
support, and the ability to transfer skill sets learned in service to private sector en- 
terprises. What more logical investment in the future of our veterans and the fields 
that they choose to enter after service than tangible pathways to engaging profes- 
sions and trades afterward. 


About the National Organization for Competency Assurance (NOCA) 

NOCA, the oldest and largest organization representing certification agencies, 
testing companies, and consulting firms and individuals involved in professional cer- 
tification, was created in 1977 as the National Commission for Health Certif 3 dng 
Agencies (NCHCA) with federal funding from the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Its mission was to develop standards for quality certification in the allied 
health fields and to accredit organizations that met those standards. With the grow- 
ing use of certification in other fields, NCHCA’s leaders recognized that what is es- 
sential for credible certification of individuals in the healthcare sector is equally es- 
sential for other sectors. With this vision, NCHCA evolved into the National Organi- 
zation for Competency Assurance. NOCA is a non-profit, 501(c)(3) organization, com- 
mitted to serving the public interest by ensuring adherence to standards that ensure 
the highest competence of certification programs. 

NOCA’s membership is composed of more than 380 organizations responsible for 
certifying specific skill sets and knowledge bases of professions and occupations at 
the national and international level. Through certification, NOCA members rep- 
resent more than 15 million individuals around the world and include certification 
programs of some 150 professions and occupations, including 60 healthcare profes- 
sions. NOCA members certify individual skills in fields as diverse as construction, 
healthcare, automotive, and finance. A current roster of NOCA members is included 
in the appendix. 

NOCA also brings the expertise of its internationally recognized accrediting arm, 
the National Commission for Certifying Agencies (NCCA). NCCA uses a peer review 
process to evaluate adherence to its standards by certification programs and grants 
accreditation to those programs that have met those standards. These standards ex- 
ceed the requirements set forth by the American Psychological Association and the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and thus help to protect the 
health, safety, and welfare of the public. NCCA is the national accreditation body 
that provides this service for private certification organizations in all disciplines. 

NOCA’s mission is to promote excellence in competency assurance for individuals 
in all occupations and professions. No other organization has the presence in or 
commits the resources to the field of certification. NOCA is proud of its position as 
the international leader in competency assurance for certification programs, as well 
as its role in promoting excellence in competency assurance for practitioners in all 
occupations and professions. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


James Kendzel, MPH, SPHR 
Executive Director 


APPENDIX I 


NOCA Organizational Members 

NOCA’s Organizational Members consist of the following associations, certifying 
organizations, customer groups, and government agencies: 

AACE International 

Academy of Ambulatory Foot and Ankle Surgery 

Academy for Certification of Vision Rehabilitation and Education Professionals 

Academy of Lactation Policy and Practice 

Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 

Accreditation Council for Accountancy and Taxation 

Advocis 

Aerobics and Fitness Association of America 
Alliance of Information and Referral Systems 
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American Academy of Healthcare Providers in the Addictive Disorders 

American Academy of Nurse Practitioners 

American Academy of Micropigmentation 

American Academy of Pain Management 

American Academy of Wound Management 

American Association for Medical Transcription 

American Association for Respiratory Care 

American Association of Clinical Coders and Auditors 

American Association of Colleges of Nursing 

American Association of Critical-Care Nurses Certification Corporation 

American Association of Medical Assistants 

American Association of Medical Audit Specialists 

American Association of Physician Specialists 

American Association of Poison Control Centers 

American Board for Certification in Orthotics and Prosthetics, Inc. 

American Board for Certification of Teacher Excellence, Inc. 

American Board for Occupational Health Nurses 
American Board of Cardiovascular Perfusion 
American Board of General Dentistry 
American Board of Genetic Counseling 
American Board of Industrial Hygiene 
American Board of Lower Extremity Surgery 
American Board of Multiple Specialties in Podiatry 
American Board of Nursing Specialties 
American Board of Opticianry 
American Board of Pain Medicine 

American Board of Registration of Electroencephalographic and Evoked Potential 
Technologists, Inc. 

American Board of Surgical Assistants 

American Board of Transplant Coordinators 

American Board of Veterinary Practitioners 

American Certification Agency for Healthcare Professionals 

American Chiropractic Board of Radiology 

American Chiropractic Board of Sports Physicians 

American Chiropractic Neurology Board 

American Chiropractic Registry of Radiologic Technologists 

American Clinical Board of Nutrition 

American College of Sports Medicine 

American College of Veterinary Ophthalmologists 

American Construction Inspectors Association 

American Council on Exercise 

American Fitness Professionals and Associates 

American Health Information Management Association 

American Hospital Association Certification Center 

American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 

American Indoor Air Quality Council 

American Manual Medicine Association 

American Medical Massage Association 

American Medical Technologists 

American Midwifery Certification Board 

American Nurses Credentialing Center Commission on Certification 
American Occupational Therapy Association 

American Optometric Association Commission on Paraoptometric Certification 

American Organization for Bodywork Therapies of Asia 

American Physical Therapy Association 

American Registry for Diagnostic Medical Sonographers 

American Registry of Magnetic Resonance Imaging Technologists 

The American Registry of Radiologic Technologists 

American Society for Association Executives 

American Society for Metabolic and Bariatric Surgery 

American Society for Clinical Pathology 

American Society of Anesthesia Technologists and Technicians 

American Society of Military Comptrollers 

American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 

American Staffing Association 

American Veterinary Chiropractic Association, Inc. 

American Veterinary Medical Association 

APICS — The Association for Operations Management 
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Aquatic Exercise Association, Inc. 

Architectural Woodwork Institute 
Art Therapy Credentials Board 
ASIS International 

Association for Death Education and Counseling 
Association for Investment Management and Research 
Association of Christian Alcohol and Drug Counselors 
Association of Government Accountants 
Association of Regulatory Boards of Optometry 
Association of State and Provincial Psychology Boards 
Association of Surgical Technologists, Inc. 

Association of Water Technologies, Inc. 

Axiom Resource Management, Inc. 

Banfield, The Pet Hospital 
Behavior Analyst Certification Board 
Biofeedhack Certification Institute of America 
Board for Certification in Clinical Anaplastology 
Board for Certification of Addiction Specialists 
Board for Certification in Pedorthics 
Board for Orthotist/Prosthetist Certification 
Board of Canadian Registered Safety Professionals 
Board of Certification for Emergency Nursing 
Board of Certification in Professional Ergonomics 
Board of Certification of Medical Illustrators 
Board of Certified Safety Professionals 

Board of Environmental, Health & Safety Auditor Certifications 
Board of Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Board of Registered Polysomnographic Technologists 
Breining Institute 

California Association for Alcohol and Drug Educators 

California Association of Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Counselors (CAADAC) and the 
California Certification Board of Alcohol and Drug Counselors (CCBADC) 

California Association of Drinking Driver Treatment Programs 
California Certifying Board for Medical Assistants 
California-Nevada Section, American Water Works Association 
California Water Environment Association 
Canadian Alliance of Physiotherapy Regulators 
Canadian Board for Respiratory Care, Inc. 

Canadian Chiropractic Examining Board 

Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 

Canadian Nurses Association 

Center for Credentialing and Education 

Certification Board for Music Therapists 

Certification Board for Radiology Practitioner Assistants 

Certification Board for Sterile Processing and Distribution 

Certification Board for Infection Control and Epidemiology 

Certification of Disability Management Specialists Commission 

Certified Financial Planner Board of Standards, Inc. 

Certified Fund Raising Executive International 

Certified General Accountants Association of Canada 

Certified Mine Safety Professional Certification Board 

Certifying Board for Dietary Managers 

Chartered Realty Investor Society 

College and Association of Registered Nurses of Alberta 

College of Massage Therapists of Ontario 

College of Medical Laboratory Technologists of Ontario 

College of Medical Radiation Technologists of Ontario 

College of Occupational Therapists of Ontario 

College of Pharmacists of British Columbia 

College of Physiotherapists of Ontario 

College of Respiratory Therapists of Ontario 

Commission for Case Manager Certification 

Commission for Certification in Geriatric Pharmacy 

Commission on Dietetic Registration of the American Dietetic Association 

Commission on Graduates of Foreign Nursing Schools 

Commission on Rehabilitation Counselor Certification 

Competency and Credentialing Institute 

Convergys 
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The Cooper Institute 

Council of Landscape Architectural Registration Boards 

Council on Certification of Health, Environmental, and Safety Technologists 

Council on Certification of Nurse Anesthetists 

Council on Licensure, Enforcement and Regulation 

Council on Professional Standards for Kinesiotherapy 

Crane Operator Certification Authority 

CFA Institute 

CSI Global Education 

Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support 
Dental Assisting National Board 

Department of Environment and Labor Province of Nova Scotia 
Entertainment Technician Certification Program (ETCP-ESTA) 

Esthetic Skin Institute 

Examination Board of Professional Home Inspectors 
Financial Planning Standards Board 
Financial Planners Standards Council 
Financial Planning Association of Australia 
Florida Certification Board 

Florida Nursery, Growers & Landscape Association 

Fundapao Luis Eduardo Magalhaes 

Hand Therapy Certification Commission, Inc. 

The Healing Oasis Wellness Center 
Healthcare Compliance Certification Board 
Healthcare Financial Management Association 
Healthcare Information and Management Systems Society 
Healthcare Quality Certification Board 
Human Resource Certification Institute 
Illinois Department of Financial & Professional Regulation 
Infocomm International 

International Medical University of Natural Education (IMUNE) 

Indian Alcoholism Commission of California 
Infusion Nurses Certification Corporation 
Institute for Safety and Health Management 
Institute for the Certification of Pharmacy Technicians 
Institute of Certified Construction Financial Professionals 
Institute of Certified Management Accountants 
Institute of Hazardous Materials Management 
Institute for Supply Management 
International Accounts Payable Professionals, Inc. 

International Air Filtration Certifiers Association 

International Alliance for Fitness Professionals 

International Association for Colon Hydrotherapy 

International Association of Eating Disorders Professionals Association 

International Association of Forensic Nurses 

International Association of Healthcare Central Service Materiel Management 
International Board of Lactation Consultant Examiners 
International Code Council 

International Executive Housekeepers Association, Inc. 

International Fitness Association 
International Foundation for Retirement Education 
International Lactation Consultant Association 
International Pilates Certification 
International Society for Clinical Densitometry 
International Society of Arboriculture 
International Society for Performance Improvement 
Irrigation Association 

ISA, The Instrumentation, Systems, and Automation Society 
Joint Commission on Allied Health Personnel in Ophthalmology 
Kassian Dyck & Associates 

Knowledge Assessment Calculator (formerly American Payroll Association) 

Lamaze International 

Marketing Research Association 

Medical Massage National Certification Board 

Michigan Institute for Health Enhancement 

NAA Education Institute 

NAADAC — The Association for Addiction Professionals 
National Academy of Sports Medicine 
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National Alliance Wound Care 
National Assistant at Surgery Council 
National Association of Medical Staff Services 
National Association for Health Professionals 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
National Association of Certified Valuation Analysts 
National Association of College Stores 
National Association of Federal Credit Unions 
National Association of Forensic Counselors 
National Association of Legal Assistants 
National Association of Mortgage Brokers 
National Association of Social Workers 

National Association of State Contractors Licensing Agencies 
National Asthma Educator Certification Board, Inc. 

National Athletic Trainer’s Association Board of Certification 
National Board for Certification in Hearing Instrument Sciences 
National Board for Certification of Hospice and Palliative Nurses 
National Board for Certification of Orthopaedic Technologists 
National Board for Certification in Occupational Therapy 
National Board for Certification of Orthopedic Physician Assistants 
National Board for Certified Counselors 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
National Board for Respiratory Care 

National Board of Certification for Community Association Managers, Inc. 

National Board of Chiropractic Examiners 
National Board of Examiners in Optometry 
National Board of Nutrition Support 
National Board of Orthodontics, U.S. 

National Board of Surgical Specialists 

National Board of Surgical Technology and Surgical Assisting 

National Business Aviation Association 

National Center for Competency Testing 

National Certification Board for Diabetes Educators 

National Certification Board for Therapeutic Massage and Body Work 

National Certification Commission for Acupuncture and Oriental Medicine 

National Certification Corporation for the Obstetric, Gynecologic, and Neonatal 

Nursing Specialties 

The National Commission for Health Education Credentialing 

National Commission for Certification of Continuing Medical Education Profes- 
sionals 

National Commission for the Certification of Crane Operators 

National Concrete Masonry Association 

National Contact Lens Examiners 

National Council for Interior Design Qualification 

National Council for Therapeutic Recreation Certification, Inc. 

National Council of Architectural Registration Boards 
National Council of Examiners for Engineering and Surveying 
National Council of State Boards of Nursing, Inc. 

National Council on Strength and Fitness 

National Credentialing Agency for Laboratory Personnel 

National Dental Hygiene Certification Board 

National Enrichment Teachers Association 

National Examining Board of Ocularists 

National Exercise Trainers Association (NETA) 

National Exercise and Sports Trainers Association (NESTA) 

National Federation of Professional Trainers 

National Fitness Professionals Association 

National Ground Water Association 

National Healthcareer Association 

National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence 

National Institute for Certification in Engineering Technologies 

National Institute for Metalworking Skills 

National Kitchen and Bath Association 

National League for Nursing 

National Occupational Competency Testing Institute 
National Paramedical for Technician and Assistants 
Natonal Recreation and Parks Association 
National Registry of Emergency Medical Technicians 
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National Registry of Food Safety Professionals 

National Strength and Conditioning Association (NSCA) Certification Commission 

Natural Therapies Certification Board 

Nephrology Nursing Certification Commission 

North American Board of Certified Energy Practitioners 

North American Registry of Midwives 

North Carolina Substance Abuse Practice Board 

The Nuclear Medicine Technology Certification Board 

Oncology Nursing Certification Corporation 

Ontario College of Pharmacists 

Ontario College of Social Workers and Social Service Workers 

Ophthalmic Photographers’ Society, Inc. Board of Certification 

Pediatric Nursing Certification Board 

Petrofac Training International 

Pharmacy Examining Board of Canada 

Pharmacy Technician Certification Board 

Pilates Method Alliance, Inc. 

Private Trainers Association 
Professional Golfers’ Association of America 
Professional Healthcare Institute of America 
Professional Landcare Network 
Professional Photographers of America 
Psychiatric Rehabilitation Certification Program 
Radiology Coding Certification Board 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, Inc. 

Rehabilitation Engineering and Assistive Technology Society of North America 

Rocky Mountain Masonry Institute 

School Nutrition Association 

Society of Actuaries 

Society of American Foresters 

Society of Cable Telecommunications Engineers 

Society of Certified Senior Advisors 

The Society of the Plastics Industry 

Society of Tribologists and Lubrication Engineers 

Software Engineering Institute 

Southern California Crane and Hoisting Certification Program 
Transportation Professional Certification Board, Inc. 

Turnaround Management Association 

UCSD — Center for Criminality Addiction Research, Training, and Application 
(CCARTA) 

Universal Public Purchasing Certification Council 
U.S. Green Building Council 
Veterinary Hospital Managers Association 
The Wedding Planning Institute 

Wound, Ostomy, and Continence Nurses Certification Board 


POST-HE A RING QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES FOR THE RECORD 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Robert Norton 

Deputy Director, Government Relations 
Military Officers Association of America 
201 N. Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Col. Norton: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 
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In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would he appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


Military Officers Association 
Alexandria, VA. 
October 31, 2007 


Honorable Stephanie Herseth Sandlin, 

Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity, HVAC 
Room 334 Cannon House Office Building 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Madam Chairwoman: 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before your Subcommittee on Octo- 
ber 18 in behalf of the Military Officers Association of America on the Montgomery 
GI Bill (MGIB). 

The current MGIB framework is a product of the Cold war. MGIB components are 
not optimized according to the realities of military policy and the needs of our Na- 
tion’s veterans in the 21st century. In our view, the MGIB should be restructured 
under the principle that benefits should match the length and type of duty per- 
formed by all members of our armed forces. By doing this, the MGIB can be a better 
tool for military recruitment and retention programs, and improve readjustment 
outcomes for our veterans, as Congress intended. 

MOAA would prefer a comprehensive overhaul for the MGIB, but we recognize 
the challenges of competing priorities and the realities of PAYGO. From this per- 
spective, MOAA’s “top five” priorities for updating and improving the MGIB are: 

1. Recodify reserve MGIB programs with the active duty MGIB in Title 38. (Sec- 
tion 525, H.R. 1585, House National Defense Authorization Act for FY 2008). 

2. Establish a 10-year readjustment benefit — as authorized for active force mem- 
bers — for National Guard and Reserve veterans called to active federal service 
(Chap. 1607, 10 U.S.C.) 

3. Raise MGIB monthly rates to cover the average cost of a 4-year public college/ 
university education. Government data indicate the MGIB covers about 75 per- 
cent of such costs. 

4. Authorize cumulative month-for-month entitlement under the MGIB (Chapter 
30, 38 U.S.C.) for reservists who serve on multiple active duty tours in contin- 
gency operations. 

5. Restore proportional parity between basic reserve MGIB rates (Chapter 1606, 
10 U.S.C.) and the active duty program (Chapter 30). 

The enclosure goes into greater detail on these priorities and is taken from my 
Statement for the Record for the 18 October hearing. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure 


Colonel Robert F. Norton 
Deputy Director, Government Relations 
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Questions from the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Hearing on Updating the Montgomery GI Bill 
October 18, 2007 

What are the top 5 things your organization [Military Officers Association 
of America] would like to see in a new GI Bill? Please list items by 
order of priority. 

Answer: 

1. Transfer reserve MGIB programs from title 10 to title 38. (Section 525, 
H.R. 1585). MGIB jurisdiction is split between the Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tees (title 38), who handle traditional GI Bill benefits for active force members 
and the Armed Services Committees (title 10) who handle Guard/Reserve GI 
Bill programs. Over time, title 38 benefits increased significantly, but Guard/ 
Reserve benefits have not. Because of the growing proportional benefit gap and 
the dramatic surge in duty requirements of our Guard/Reserve members, the 
total GI Bill program is no longer structured to match the nation’s military pol- 
icy for the operational integration of our active and reserve forces. Benefits 
should be structured to match the length and type of duty performed by active 
duty and reserve component service men and women. The House took an es- 
sential first step by favorably voting Section 525 as a provision in the FY 2008 
Natl. Defense Authorization Act. The provision is cost-neutral and retains ju- 
risdiction for reserve (and active duty) MGIB “kickers” within DoD. (Section 
525, H.R. 1585, H.R. 1641, S. 644) 

2. Establish a readjustment benefit (post-service) eligibility period under 
the MGIB (Chap. 1607, 10 U.S. Code) for Guard and Reserve veterans 
serving on active duty in contingency operations. Regular active-force 
members have 10 years after leaving service to use their GI Bill — regardless 
of any deployment experience. But Guard/Reserve members who have been mo- 
bilized for multiple tours in Iraq can’t use their mobilization-related GI Bill 
benefits once they complete their service obligation and separate. Post-service 
access to benefits earned on active duty in defense of the Nation is the only 
veterans’ benefit denied returning Guard and Reserve veterans. The recent ex- 
perience of the Minnesota Guard illustrates the problem. A 2-year “REAP” ben- 
efit (Chap. 1607) is the same as to a 2-year MGIB enlistment contract in the 
active armed forces ($880 per month for full-time study). What’s missing is 
that returning Guard and Reserve troops have no readjustment (post-service) 
access to their benefits earned under REAP. CBO has informally scored the 
cost of 10-year portability of such benefits at $50 million in 2008, $165 million 
over 5 years and $235 million over 10 years. The cost could be reduced by 
changing the effective date until 1 October 2008 (FY 2009) (retroactive to Sept. 
11, 2001 and adjusting the post-service usage period to 5 years for each 12 
months served on active duty (the DoD call-up policy). (Section 626, H.R. 
1585 — Senate, and Section 530 “Sense of Congress” provision in H.R. 
1585, House; S. 644) 

3. Raise MGIB monthly rates to cover the cost of education at the average 
4-year public collegeluniversity. The present monthly rate for full-time 
study for active duty veterans is $1101 (Chapter 30, 38 U.S. Code), which cov- 
ers about 75 percent of the current cost of education for books, fees, and ex- 
penses at the average 4-year public college or university according to Dept, of 
Education data. The Partnership for Veterans Education has long sought 
benchmarking MGIB rates to track with the average cost at a 4-year public 
college or university. (H.R. 2385, S. 1409, H.R. 2702, S. 22) 

4. Authorize cumulative month- for-month credit under the MGIB (Chapter 
30, 38 U.S. Code) for reservists who serve on active duty in a contin- 
gency operation. Operational reserve policy requires Guard and Reserve 
members to expect activation for 12 months at a time every 5 or 6 years. Since 
9/11, 142,000+ Guard and Reserve members have been activated two or more 
times. Under the “total force MGIB” concept reservists should be able to aggre- 
gate multiple periods of active duty for MGIB entitlement up to the maximum 
allowable in law, 36 months. Currently, a Guard/Reserve member’s benefit is 
based on the longest single period of mobilization. A member who has had two 
or more activations gains no added education benefit for subsequent call-ups. 
The inequity is illustrated in the Army’s (19 October 2007) announcement to 
activate seven National Guard Brigade Combat Teams. Two of the BCTs are 
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second activations since Sept. 11, 2001, but under current law they will not be 
authorized to accrue additional MGIB entitlement. (H.R. 81, S. 644) 

5. Restore proportional parity between basie reserve MGIB (Chapter 1606, 
10 U.S. Code) rates and the active duty program. The basic reserve MGIB 
rate was set at 47 percent of the active duty program in 1984 and retained 
that ratio for 15 years from 1985-1999. Subsequent increases in active duty 
program benefit levels, combined with static reserve benefit levels, mean re- 
serve MGIB rates have now dropped to less than 29 percent of the active duty 
program’s, at a time when Guard and Reserve recruiting is under enormous 
strain. If proportional parity were restored in one year, basic reserve rates for 
full-time study would increase from $317 to $517 per month for full-time study. 
Stairstep increases would lower the cost over a three to five year period. (H.R. 
81) 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Ronald F. Chamrin 
Assistant Director 
Economic Commission 
The American Legion 
1608 K Street, NW. 

Washington, DC 20006 

Dear Mr. Chamrin: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


The American Legion 
Washington, DC. 
October 30, 2007 


Honorable Stephanie Herseth-Sandlin, Chairwoman 

Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 

U.S. House of Representatives 

335 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chair Herseth Sandlin: 

Thank you for allowing The American Legion to participate in the Subcommittee 
hearing on Updating the Montgomery GI Bill (MCxIB) on October 19, 2007. I am 
pleased to respond to your specific question concerning that hearing: 

What are the top five things your organization would like to see in a new GI Bill? 
Please list items by order of priority. 

The American Legion is proud to list its recommendations for improving veterans’ 
education benefits. We strongly feel that all of our recommendations should be en- 
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acted into law; however, the top five recommendations should be enacted imme- 
diately: 

1. The American Legion recommends that Congress move the Montgomery GI 
Bill-Reserve Education Assistance Program (REAP, Chapter 1607) and the 
Montgomery GI Bill-Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR, Chapter 1606) and from Title 
10, United States Code (U.S.C.), to Title 38, U.S.C., and that the Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA) have administrative authority for both the MGIB and 
the MGIB-SR benefits. We recommend that the annual appropriations for the 
MGIB and the MGIB-SR become annual mandatory appropriations within VA. 

2. The American Legion recommends that Federally activated Reserve component 
members get one month of benefits, at the active-duty rate, for each month of 
mobilization up to 36 months. 

3. The American Legion recommends that the dollar amount of the entitlement 
should be indexed to the average cost of college education including tuition, 
fees, textbooks and other supplies for commuter students at an accredited uni- 
versity, college or trade school for which they qualify and that the educational 
cost index should be reviewed and adjusted annually. 

4. The American Legion supports eliminating the ten-year delimiting period for 
veterans to use MGIB educational benefits and allow all Reserve component 
members to use their MGIB benefits for up to ten years after separation or 
completion of a service contract. 

5. The American Legion supports the termination of the current military pa 3 Toll 
contribution ($1200) required for enrollment in MGIB. 

Thank you once again for all of the courtesies provided by you and your capable 
staff. The American Legion welcomes the opportunity to work with you and your 
colleagues on many issues facing veterans and their families throughout this Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

Ron Chamrin, Assistant Director 
National Economic Commission 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Eric A. Hilleman 

Deputy Director 

National Legislative Service 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 

200 Maryland Ave, SE. 

Washington, DC 20002 

Dear Mr. Hilleman: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
Questions from the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Suheommittee on Economie Opportunity 
Hearing on Updating the Montgomery GI Bill 
September 6, 2007 

Question: What are the top 5 things your organization would like to see in a new 
GI Bill? Please list items by order of priority. 

Response: The VFW strongly believes in the GI Bill for the 21st Century. 

As we have stated in our testimony the GI Bill for the 21st Century would be 
in the style of the original GI Bill, covering the full cost of education and providing 
a stipend to allow the student veteran to focus solely on school. 

Our GI Bill priorities are as follows: 

Primarily, the GI Bill would cover the full cost of education: tuition, room, board, 
fees, and provide a cost-of-living stipend. Second, the bill would fairly compensate 
all of the National Guard and Reservists activated to supplement our active duty 
military — providing 1 month of full time active duty benefit for each month acti- 
vated. Third, it would allow all servicemembers to utilize earned benefits through- 
out the duration of their lives, removing the 10 delimiting date. Fourth, strengthen 
DoD’s retention by allowing members of the military that reenlist to apportion their 
GI Bill benefit to dependents. Finally, all laws and rules prohibiting veterans from 
accessing college financial aid due to military service income and/or GI Bill benefits 
would be removed. 

Thank you, I welcome any questions and look forward to working with the Com- 
mittee to achieve substantive improvements to the GI Bill. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Rick Weidman 

Executive Director for Policy and Government Affairs 
Vietnam Veterans of America 
8605 Cameron St., Suite 400 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Dear Mr. Weidman: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 
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Vietnam Veterans of America 
Silver Spring, MD. 

November 2, 2007 

Honorable Stephanie Herseth Sandlin, Chairwoman 

Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 

U.S. House of Representatives 

335 Cannon House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Madam Chairwoman, 

On behalf of Vietnam Veterans of America (WA), I thank you for the strong lead- 
ership you continue to exhibit on the vital economic issues so essential to America’s 
veterans. WA salutes you and Ranking Member Boozman for the bipartisan man- 
ner in which you approach all issues before the Subcommittee, only asking what is 
the very best that we can do together in this time and this place for veterans, par- 
ticularly for today’s returning veterans, and most especially for disabled veterans, 
given the resources at immediate hand. 

I am compelled to reiterate for the record that WA is strongly committed to two 
propositions: First, that caring for veterans, including paying for readjustment bene- 
fits such as educational benefits, is part of the cost of war and of the defense of our 
Nation, as should be treated as such in the Federal budget process, and not pitted 
against needed domestic programs; and, second, that the newest generation of vet- 
erans should be accorded the same “real GI Bill for education” as that accorded to 
the World War II generation. 

Having stated the above, which stems directly from the founding principle of Viet- 
nam Veterans of America (WA) that “Never again shall one generation of American 
veterans abandon another” and our determination that we not allow what happened 
to Vietnam veterans to happen to these fine young Americans returning from the 
military today, I know that you and Mr. Boozman want to know what can be done 
right now to improve the basic Montgomery GI Bill that we have today. 

WA is a member of the Partnership for Veterans Education that has formally 
endorsed these priorities: 

1. Integrate Montgomery GI Bill elements into Title 38 (this is only administra- 
tive but helps to set the architecture in place for a balanced approach to the 
MGIB going fwd). 

2. Establish a readjustment benefit for Guard and Reserve members who are acti- 
vated for service in Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation Enduring Freedom 
(OIF & OEF) veterans that is commensurate with active duty benefits, as both 
are subject to the same hardships and face the same enemy fire. 

3. Upgrade the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB) rates to at least pay for the average 
cost of a four-year public college/university education. 

4. Change REAP (chap 1607, 10 U.S.C.) rate formula to a month-for-month Chap 
30 entitlement, under Title 38, U.S.C. , and allow for accrual of benefits over 
multiple call-ups. 

As to the fifth item noted below, which has not been formally endorsed by the 
aforementioned “Partnership” as such, WA urges: 

5. That Congress move to restore proportional parity between basic reserve MGIB 
benefits (Chap 1606) and the active duty MGIB (Chap 30). 

It’s all a matter of equity and a matter of investing in the future of America by 
properly investing in the education of our newest veterans, whether they served in 
a so-called active duty unit or in a National Guard or Reserve unit. 

I hope this quick answer proves to be helpful to you and your distinguished col- 
leagues in your deliberations. 

Sincerely, 


Rick Weidman 

Executive Director for Policy & Government Affairs 
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Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Steve Rime, Ph.D. 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
1307 New York Ave, NW 5th floor 
Washington, DC 20002 

Dear Dr. Rime: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


American Association of State Colleges and Universities 

Washington, DC. 

October 24, 2007 


The Honorable Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 

House Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
335 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairwoman Herseth Sandlin: 

This letter is in response to your question during the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs: Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity hearing, “Updating the 
Montgomery GI Bill”, on October 18th 2007. The American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities recommends four priorities for a new GI Bill. 

Question: What are the top five things your organization would like to see in a 
new GI Bill? Please list items by order of priority. 

1. Update the legal, politieal and budgetary architecture of the GI Bill. 

• Current GI Bill legislation is far out of step with the division of responsi- 
bility in the modern U.S. Cabinet. This is our first priority because there is 
little hope of effective, lasting modernization of the GI Bill if this basic con- 
ceptual issue is not confronted. 

• War fighting is the business of Department of Defense. Veterans are the re- 
sponsibility of Department of Veterans Affairs. Confusing these areas of re- 
sponsibility and advocacy causes unfairness, conflicting policies, and failure 
to meet the nation’s responsibilities. 

Recommendations: 

• Place all GI Bill funding and administration in the Department of Veterans 
Affairs where veterans are first priority and advocacy for veterans does not 
compete with war fighting considerations. 

• Structure GI Bill legislation to enable the Department of Veterans Affairs 
to function as the exclusive Cabinet-level advocate for veterans. 

• Address DoD/DVA turf issues in Congress related to the GI Bill. The two 
Cabinet Departments cannot resolve the mixed-mission problems in edu- 
cation benefits (or disability) if the Senate and House do not make changes. 

2. Update the GI Bill to reflect national military strategy and force de- 
ployment policies. 
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• A Total Force Strategy has evolved. Force structure and deployment policies 
have changed to fit the revolution in the strategy that has occurred. Selec- 
tion of which American servicemembers go in harm’s way, and how often 
they are deployed, have changed radically along with national strategy. 

• Policy is trapped in grossly outdated images of Reserve and Active Duty 
Forces. Policies that are at the root of the inequities that are now coming 
to light are based on outdated images of “weekend warriors” and how they 
should be controlled and managed. Efforts to address this problem (separate 
Reserve GI Bills) have only added confusion and perpetuated the false im- 
ages. 

Recommendations: 

• Pass the Total Force GI Bill to make educational benefits commensurate 
with the service that military men and women perform. 

• Place Total Force GI Bill funding and administration in the Department of 
Veterans Affairs where veterans are first priority. 

3. Ensure that the GI Bill can pay for college. 

• Pay-Go will make it difficult to identify radically increased educational bene- 
fits. What the Congress needs is a reasonable and fair GI Bill entitlement 
that is appropriate to the nation’s promise to servicemembers. 

• The Partnership for Veterans’ Education established a reasonable and fair 
benchmark: the average cost of a 4-year education at a public institution. 
Based on data from the U.S. Department of Education, the benchmark pro- 
jected for the FY 2007 — 08 academic year is $13,145 for a full-time resident 
student. Current Chapter 30 benefits are at $9,909 for a full-time student. 

Recommendations: 

• Recognize a clear and fair goal: Benchmark the MGIB to the average cost 
of attendance at public 4-year institutions. A mandate is not required, but 
there should be annual reports to document progress toward meeting the 
goal. 

• Proceed toward the benchmark with incremental raises to the GI Bill over 
a period of 3 years, as was done with GI Bill increases a few years ago. 

4. Streamline and modernize the administration and management of the 

GI Bill for optimal service to veterans. 

• Contemporary Adult and Continuing Education theory and the concept of 
lifelong learning should be applied to the entire Total Force structure. A 
comprehensive and cohesive Total Force GI Bill needs to include provisions 
for accelerated payments, high-tech programs, delimiting dates, and similar 
ideas. 

• Support of veteran administrators at academic institutions is weak. 

• An outdated administrative culture dominates GI Bill management. Incor- 
porating modern communication techniques and information technology ad- 
vancements will increase efficiency, optimize resources, and enhance service 
to veterans. 

Recommendations: 

• In a new Total Force GI Bill, ensure that provisions that recognize the needs 
of the adult student, such as accelerated payments for high cost or short pro- 
grams and longer delimiting dates, are applied to all veteran-students equal- 
ly- 

• Improve services to veterans at colleges and universities by increasing as- 
sistance to veterans on campuses. 

• Promote modernization of management of the GI Bill: 

• Reduce the amount of reporting and information required of veterans. 

• Consider “management by exception” in managing fraud. 

• Update and streamline computerized recordkeeping. 

• Consider modern methods of managing credit and debt using new credit/ 
debit card technologies for managing the educational entitlement. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify and to provide a follow up response. 
Please also find enclosed with this letter documentation comparing the average cost 
of attendance at a public 4-year college and the Montgomery GI Bill benefits. 

Sincerely, 


Steve Francis Kime, Ph.D. 
Former Vice President (2003-2005) 
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Average Cost of Attendanee (COA) for Resident Students 
at Publie Four-Year Colleges 



Baseline COA 

MGIB Ann. 
Bene:G^t 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2006-07* 

$12,762 

$ 9,675 

$ 1,075 

75.8% 


COA (projected 
+3 percent/yr) 

MGIB Ann. 
Benefit 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2007-08* 

$13,145 

$ 9,909 

$ 1,101 

75.4% 

2008-09* 

$13,539 

$10,236 

$ 1,137 

75.6% 

2009-10* 

$13,945 

$10,571 

$ 1,175 

75.8% 


COA (projected 
-f 6 percent/yr) 

MGIB Ann. 
Benefit 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2007-08* 

$13,527 

$ 9,909 

$ 1,101 

73.3% 

2008-09* 

$14,339 

$10,236 

$ 1,137 

71.1% 

2009-10* 

$15,199 

$10,571 

$ 1,175 

69.6% 


NOTES: Cost of attendance includes in-state tuition, required fees, and resident student room and board. 
Tuition and fees were weighted by the number of full-time-equivalent undergraduates. 

Room and board are based on full-time students. Enrollment projections by NCES were used for all 2006-07 
calculations. 

2006-07 and 2007-08 MGIB are actual amounts; * refers to all other projected data. 

MGIB calculated at 3.3 percent/year increase from 2007-08 onward using Social Security 2007 COLA. 


Average Cost of Attendance (COA) for Off-Campus Students 
at Public Four-Year Colleges 



Baseline COA 

MGIB Ann. 
Benefit 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2005-06 

$12,265 

$ 9,306 

$ 1,034 

75.9% 


COA (projected 
+3 percent/yr) 

MGIB Ann. 
Benefit 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2006-07** 

$13,000 

$ 9,675 

$ 1,075 

74.4% 

2007-08* 

$13,390 

$ 9,909 

$ 1,101 

74.0% 

2008-09* 

$13,792 

$10,236 

$ 1,137 

74.2% 

2009-10* 

$14,206 

$10,571 

$ 1,175 

74.4% 


COA (projected 
-f 6 percent/yr) 

MGIB Ann. 
Benefit 

MGIB Monthly 
Benefit 

Percent of Cost 
Covered 

2006-07** 

$13,000 

$ 9,675 

$ 1,075 

74.4% 

2007-08* 

$13,780 

$ 9,909 

$ 1,101 

71.9% 

2008-09* 

$14,607 

$10,236 

$ 1,137 

70.1% 

2009-10* 

$15,483 

$10,571 

$ 1,175 

68.3% 


NOTES: Cost of Attendance (COA) defined by IPEDS as “total price for in-state students living off campus 
(not with family).” 

**Projected 6 percent increase over 2005-06 used for 2006—07 off-campus COA since final IPEDS data not 
available; 6 percent from College Board Trends 2006. 

NCES data used for all 2005-06 baseline COA calculations. 

Tuition and fees were weighted by the number of full-time-equivalent undergraduates. 

2006-07 MGIB and 2007-08 MGIB are actual amounts; * refers to all other projected data. 

MGIB calculated at 3.3 percent/year increase from 2007-08 onward using Social Security COLA. 
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Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


David Guzman 

Legislative Director 

National Association of Veterans 

Program Administrators 

2020 Pennsylvania Ave, NW., Suite 1975 

Washington, DC 20006 

Dear Mr. Guzman: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


National Association of Veterans 
Program Administrators 
Washington, DC. 
November 1, 2007 


The Honorable Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
335 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairwoman Herseth, 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit the top five issues NAVPA would like 
to see in legislation addressing a new GI Bill. NAVPA is the only organization rep- 
resenting colleges and university Veteran Program Administrators. Our members 
are truly at the “business end” of the GI Bill in that we interact, face-to-face, with 
the beneficiaries of these programs, at their place of study, and certify them for 
their benefit. 

1. Equity for Activated Guard/Reserve in MGIB payments for pursuit of 
education/OJT and apprenticeship: Guard and Reserve members who fight 
along side active duty members do not receive the same level of MGIB benefit 
as their Chapter 30 counter-parts. We would support incorporating MGIB ben- 
efits under title 10, Ch 1607, into the VA Total Force proposal submitted by 
the Partnership for Veterans Education. This would be a first step toward 
achieving equity for (equal) service in support of deployments. Further, equity 
in all aspects of the delivery of the MGIB should be a goal of legislation; an 
example of another inequity: Active duty members are currently paid at the 
“less-than-half-time” rate, which means that they only receive the amount of 
tuition and fees rather than the monthly rate paid for the same training time 
for a Chapter 30 MGIB veteran. What’s more, their monthly rate is recal- 
culated based on the amount of tuition and fees which in most cases reduces 
their months of entitlement at a much faster rate. Example: a servicemember 
is enrolled in a 4-month course which costs $200.00, their monthly rate would 
be recalculated to $50.00 per month and they would receive $200.00 and be 
charged 4 months of entitlement; a veteran enrolled in less than half time, 
would receive the half time rate of $550.00 per month for a total payment of 
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$2,202.00 and would be charged 2 months of entitlement. Funding seems to be 
the barrier to a truly beneficial GI Bill program; NAVPA’s position is that his- 
tory of the GI Bill has proven that the return on investment by America is sev- 
enfold (7:1) and that while a Pay-Go requirement exists it should not be ap- 
plied to the Montgomery GI Bill because we will realize a better educated, 
working, tax paying, productive member of society who will return $7 dollars 
for every dollar invested in the MGIB. And, with the exception of a severely 
injured veteran, an educated and/or trained veteran is less likely to be depend- 
ent on other benefits and services, freeing up dollars intended for those who 
have no alternative. 

2. Compensation to schools and agencies (OJT-Apprenticeship) who cer- 
tify veterans to the DVA for certification of enrollment in higher edu- 
cation or appropriate training and apprenticeship programs: Currently 
the DVA pays an annual reporting fee of $7.00 per student for certification of 
enrollment, the same compensation paid 30 years ago when schools were re- 
sponsible for certifying two programs. Today schools and agencies are respon- 
sible for the accurate certification and proper administration of 13 programs, 
11 in higher education and 2 for agencies (OJT and Apprenticeship) yet are 
paid the same $7.00 per student. 

The lack of adequate funding for schools has been cause for many offices of 
Veterans Affairs on campus to be realigned to other programs such as financial 
aid, counseling, admissions and the business office as an additional duty. Vet- 
erans have lost the direct support on campus needed in order to maintain their 
academic standing — that is, they have lost a caring and concerned program ad- 
ministrator who advocated on their behalf. In addition, the program adminis- 
trators are expected to adhere to the many State and federal laws governing 
these programs. The DVA funds the State Approving Agency (Association) to 
ensure that educational institutions adhere to federal laws and state rules gov- 
erning these programs, but falls short of funding even one program adminis- 
trator’s training. Funding for veterans education benefits must include funding 
for the administration of these programs at all levels. 

3. Modernize the GI Bill to address 21st century workforce requirements 
and societal changes by expanding opportunities for veterans and 
servicemembers to maximize their earned benefit through elimination 
the MGIB delimiting date: Many veterans delay entering school or training 
because of family and or financial obligations. When veterans are finally in a 
position to pursue an education or advanced training they find that they either 
are up against their delimiting date with insufficient months remaining to 
complete their program or their delimiting date has expired. Some veterans 
who do complete a degree after service do not always use the entire 36 month 
benefit because of completing some college or training while in service. Later, 
when it comes time to upgrade or update their skills for career enhancement 
their unused remaining benefit has expired because of the delimiting date. 
NAVPA believes that the delimiting date is a barrier to the concept of life long 
learning, a concept that is prevalent in our society. 

4. Expand the student work-study program: Under current rules, veteran stu- 
dents enrolled at a minimum % training time are only allowed to work in the 
office of veterans affairs on campus thereby limiting their exposure in the 
word-of-work. NAVPA has long argued for an expanded student work-study 
program that would allow veterans in school to work in departments across 
campus and gain valuable work experience. Veterans who work in academic 
department would be able to work in laboratories within their discipline and 
earn valuable insight into their program as well build a creditable work experi- 
ence resume. For many veterans the work-study program supplements their in- 
come and for others it is their only income. The veterans’ work ethic would be 
invaluable to any campus office or department. Limiting employment to only 
one department on campus severely limits the veterans’ opportunity for em- 
ployment as well as the experience that is necessary to compete in the civilian 
work place. 

5. Eliminate the requirement to count VA Educational Benefits in the 
“needs assessment formula” when computing Federal Financial Aid: 

The Montgomery GI Bill benefit is considered in the Federal Financial Aid for- 
mula as a resource and thus deducted from the total financial aid award or 
cost of attendance dollar for dollar. Not taken into consideration in this for- 
mula is the initial $1,200.00 pay reduction servicemembers had withheld from 
their basic pay to enroll in the MGIB, nor is there any consideration for the 
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months of military service, personal sacrifices, family separations, irregular 
duty hours and conditions or the protections and freedoms afforded this Nation 
which we all enjoy. No servicemember or veteran should be penalized or denied 
benefits they would otherwise be eligible to receive for using a paid into and 
earned benefit. 


Finally, NAVPA feels very strong about a need for Congress and the DVA to place 
greater emphasis on the OJT/Apprenticeship portion of the MGIB programs: OJT 
and Apprenticeship is the most under utilized of the MGIB program. Much of this 
is caused by the lack of adequate information conveyed to veterans and users or 
agencies. Many agencies who might be trainers of the OJT/Apprenticeship eligible 
veteran are not aware that such a program exists. NAVPA recommends greater em- 
phasis on the OJT/Apprenticeship program be developed to specifically seek out and 
counsel veterans, who do not intend on seeking a college degree, about these pro- 
grams. 


Sincerely, 


D. A. GUZMAN 
Legislative Director 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Charles Rowe 

President 

New Jersey State 

Department of Military, Veterans’ Affairs 
State Approving Agency 
P.O. Box 340 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

Dear Mr. Rowe: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


Legislative Priorities for a New GI Bill 
Submitted by Charles Rowe, President 
National Association of State Approving Agencies 
November 2, 2007 

1. Consolidate Chapters 30, 1606 and 1607 under title 38, U.S. Code as a 
Total Force GI Bill. This Bill would provide MGIB reimbursement rate 
levels based on an individual’s service in the Armed Forces, including 
the National Guard and Reserve. 

A. The first tier — similar to the current Montgomery GI Bill, Active Duty 
(MGIB-AD) 3-year rate — would be provided to all who enlist for active 
duty. Service entrants would receive 36 months of benefits at the AD Rate. 

B. The second tier or level would be for all who enlist or re-enlist in the Se- 
lected Reserve (SelRes) for 6 years, and this would entitle them to 36 
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months of benefits at a pro-rata amount of the active duty rate as currently 
is the case with Chapter 1606 (Initial ratio in 1985 was 47 percent). 

C. The third tier would be for members of the SelRes and Inactive Ready Re- 
serve (IRR) who are activated for at least 90 days. They would receive 1 
month of benefit for each month of activation, up to a total of 36 months, 
at the active duty rate. These months of full benefits would replace, month- 
for-month, any SelRes entitlements at the second tier. The maximum ben- 
efit a member of the SelRes could receive under this provision would be the 
equivalent of 36 months at the active duty rate. (Note: Meiximum benefit 
is without consideration to multiple entitlements.) 

D. All provisions (e.g. additional contributions), and programs (e.g., acceler- 
ated payments, approved test fee reimbursement, etc.) eligible for payment 
under the current MGIB-AD program would be available under all three 
levels. [Note: Under this plan DoD would continue to be able to provide Re- 
cruitment and Retention incentives such as loan repayment, kickers for 
“college”, and enlistment bonuses.] 

2. Incorporate a Readjustment or Portability Component — ^An individual 
would have up to 10 years to use the aetive duty or aetivated-service 
benefit from their last date of aetive/aetivated duty or reserve service, 
whiehever is later. A Seleeted Reservist eould use remaining seeond 
tier MGIB benefits as long as he/she were satisfaetorily participating 
in the SelRes, and for up to 10 years following separation from the re- 
serves in the ease of separation for disability or qualifieation for a re- 
serve retirement at age 60. 

3. Expand the readjustment purpose of the Total Force GI Bill to permit 
eontinuous training, retraining, re-licensing and enrollment in skill 
improvement courses. For example, revise Seetion 3452(e) of Title 38, 
U.S. Code to provide for the use of VA educational assistance benefits 
for enrollment in any unit eourse or subject, or combination of courses 
or subjeets (Title 38 terminology) neeessary to obtain, maintain, or ad- 
vance in a profession or vocation. 

In today’s society the concept of lifelong learning has risen to a new level 
of importance. Very few occupations or professions remain static; there is the 
constant requirement for workers to upgrade their knowledge and skills in 
order to remain competitive. The current educational earned benefit programs 
for veterans and other eligible persons generally require the VA beneficiary to 
be enrolled in a full-scale program of education; i.e., one that leads to a tradi- 
tional degree, diploma or certificate. Although recent legislation provides more 
flexibility, there is still the need to permit even greater use of benefits for en- 
rollment in short-term learning experiences that will help a veteran to main- 
tain a level of expertise commensurate with the on going demands of their cho- 
sen occupation or profession. A key phrase that expresses the intent of this 
recommendation already is embedded in law — education and training that 
qualifies the eligible person “to enter into, maintain or advance in employment 
in a predetermined and identified vocation or profession”. 

As stated, the law already provides for limited use of benefits for course(s) 
“to fulfill requirements for the attainment of a license or certificate ... in a 
high technology occupation”. The specific example expands the provision to all 
professions and vocations/occupations; recognizes that a single unit course or 
subject may be all that a veteran needs to obtain, maintain, or advance in a 
profession or vocation; and, provides for the use of benefits while enrolled in 
a subject or a combination of subjects without requiring a connection to a li- 
cense or certificate. 

4. Recommendation — Continue the rate of educational assistance bene- 
fits currently in place for veterans enrolled in Apprenticeship and 
other On-the-Job Training programs. 

The law was changed, effective October 1, 2005, to increase the rate of bene- 
fits received by veterans and other eligible persons who are enrolled in appren- 
ticeship and OJT programs. The rate is now 85 percent of the full time institu- 
tional rate for the first 6 months, 65 percent for the second 6 months of train- 
ing and then 45 percent for the third and any succeeding period of time. This 
increase is for a limited period of time — it expires on September 30 of 2007. 
It is a too early to know for sure, but early indications are that the increases 
have had a positive effect on the ability of veterans to use this way of gaining 
knowledge and skills for the occupations or professions of their choice. In com- 
bination with extensive outreach activities, there has been a 39.9 percent in- 
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crease in the number of approved and active training establishments from 
1997 to 2003, and a 53.8 percent increase in the number of program approval 
actions at job training establishments from 1997 to 2005. We anticipate con- 
tinual growth in the use of job training programs. 

5. Recommendation — Revise the method hy which entitlement is charged 
to servicemembers who use their GI Bill while serving on active duty 
so that the charge is the same as that applied to all other VA benefit 
eligible persons. 

Servicemembers who use their GI Bill while serving on active duty should 
not be penalized for doing so. Current law reduces the servicemember’s entitle- 
ment 1 month for each month of enrollment in relation to rate of pursuit (full 
time, % time, etc.) regardless of the amount of benefits received. We be- 
lieve that this practice is totally unfair and unjustifiable. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Tom Bush 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Reserve Affairs 
(Manpower and Personnel) 

U.S. Department of Defense 
1300 Defense Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 

Dear Mr. Bush: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


cc: Dr. Curt Gilroy, Director, Accession Policy, U.S. Department of Defense 


Hearing Date: Oetober 18, 2007 
Committee: HVA 
Member: Ms. Herseth Sandlin 
Witness: Mr. Bush 

DA amendment order #1231-07 

Question #1: When the Secretary of the Army Pete Green announced on Friday 
September 28, 2007 that he lacked legal basis for amending the original DA amend- 
ment order #1231-07, what legal basis was he referring to? 

Answer: Secretary Green was referring to the advice provided by the Department 
of Defense General Counsel (DoD-GC), the Army Office of General Counsel (AOGC) 
and the Office of the Judge Advocate General (OTJAG). 

DoD-GC previously determined that the orders may be amended for those individ- 
uals ordered to active duty for less than 2 years who are still on active duty, but 
only to correct an administrative error, to carry out the Army’s original intent, or 
for other legitimate, mission-related reasons. The AOGC and OTJAG agreed. The 
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Army further opines the soldiers in the l/34th Brigade Combat Team (BCT) may 
be extended to allow them to take their administrative absence; however, existing 
mobilization orders may not be extended if they are already sufficient to allow the 
soldiers to take their administrative absence. In addition, existing mobilization or- 
ders should not be extended beyond the designated limits applicable to the statutory 
authority under which the soldier was mobilized (i.e., 24 consecutive months for sol- 
diers mobilized under title 10, United States Code, section 12302). Finally, according 
to the Army, soldiers must voluntarily agree to have their orders extended for this 
purpose. Otherwise, the only way to remedy this situation is through an Army 
Board for Correction of Military Records action. 

While they did not find any statute that prevents the Secretary (or the President) 
from amending orders to give the members of the l/34th BCT eligibility to receive 
Montgomery GI Bill educational benefits. They considered Comptroller General 
opinions that state orders cannot be amended retroactively to increase or decrease 
entitlements under the orders, except to correct an error. The Department of Justice 
Office of Legal Counsel (DOJ-OLC), in an October 16, 2007, Memorandum for Wil- 
liam J. Haynes II, DoD-GC advised that the Executive Branch is not bound by the 
legal opinions of the Comptroller General although DOJ-OLC considers them useful 
sources in resolving appropriation issues. 

Army Board of Corrections for Military Records (ABCMR) 

Question #2: What is the average time it takes a soldier to get records corrected 
through the Army Board of Corrections for Military Records (ABCMR)? 

Answer: The Army implemented an expedited process for adjudication of claims 
filed with the ABCMR from servicemembers who served in the l/34th Brigade Com- 
bat Team. The average ABCMR time to process for those claims is 3-5 days. 

Amending Guardsmen Orders 

Question #3: How many Guardsmen needed to have their orders amended and 
how many have applied to have their orders amended? 

Answer: The Army has identified 3,538 members of the l/34th Brigade Combat 
Team whose orders specified an obligated period of service less than 24 months. As 
of November 1, 2007, 585 members had submitted applications to the Army Board 
for Correction of Military Records. 

Portable Education Benefit 

Question #4: Should Reserve members be given a portable education benefit after 
they served like their active duty counterparts? 

Answer: Reserve component members who have served the requisite period of ac- 
tive duty may, like their active duty counterparts, qualify for the Montgomery GI 
Bill (MGIB) active duty benefit, which provides a portable education benefit. In ad- 
dition, unlike an active duty member, a Guard or Reserve member who serves as 
few as 90 days on active duty or full-time National Guard duty in support of certain 
operations qualifies for an educational benefit. And, Selected Reserve members who 
enter into a six-year service agreement qualify for MGIBl-SR benefits, which they 
can begin using immediately after completing initial active duty for training. In con- 
trast, active duty members must serve for at least 2 years and often for 3 years be- 
fore they can begin using their educational benefit. Also, Reserve component mem- 
bers are not required to contribute in order to receive benefits under the Reserve 
programs. To fundamentally change the Reserve programs to provide a post-Service 
education benefit would undermine the purposes of the programs. 

One of the stated purposes for the active duty MGIB benefit is to assist members 
in the readjustment to civilian life after separating from military service. But, un- 
like active duty members, most Reservists are not beginning a new career. In fact, 
most Reservists return to their pre-activation civilian job, which is protected by law 
(chapter 43 of title 38, United States Code). This is illustrated in the most recent 
Department of Defense survey of Reserve component members in which 79 percent 
of Reservists who were working when they were activated reported that they re- 
turned to the same employer. For those who did not return to the same employer, 
the top two reasons reported for not returning to their pre-activation employer were: 
(1) found a better job and (2) disliked my pre-activation job. While some Reservists 
are changing careers and want to use their education benefits to enhance their em- 
ployment opportunities, serving part-time in the Guard or Reserve allows for that. 

The Department believes that attending school and membership in the Reserve 
component have proven over the years to be a compatible and desirable combina- 
tion. The educational assistance programs for Reserve members continue to serve 
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their stated purposes well. In light of the stresses on the force caused by the Global 
War on Terror, the Department strongly believes it would not be prudent to remove 
the critical retention attributes of those programs. 

Total Force Proposals 

Question #5: You state that the Total Force proposals do not integrate the three 
programs. What do you recommend? 

Answer: The Department supports retaining the three separate programs. Each 
program was designed for a different purpose. Attempting to consolidate the three 
programs into a single program undermines the various purposes. 

While the purposes of each of the programs remain valid and do not necessitate 
a change, if consolidation is required, the design and purpose of the Montgomery 
GI Bill — Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) and Reserve Educational Assistance Program 
(REAP) are similar enough that it is conceivable that those two programs could be 
combined. 

There are areas in which closer alignment of the programs would be beneficial. 
The first would be to link covered programs for the two Reserve educational assist- 
ance programs to the active duty MGIB program. For example, if a new education 
program is authorized under the active duty program, the same program then would 
be automatically authorized under the two Reserve programs. Further, as described 
in testimony during the hearing, how the benefit is treated for determining eligi- 
bility for federal loans is inconsistent. There should be one set of rules that applies 
uniformly to all three programs. Conceptually, a student who qualifies and remains 
eligible under more than one program should only have to consider the benefit 
amount and select the assistance program that is most advantageous to him or her. 
This would also make it much easier for school financial assistance counselors to 
advise students and presumably simplify administration of the programs within the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Finally, there is one area in which the MGIB-SR 
and REAP programs could be closer in alignment — the delimiting period. While the 
REAP benefit has no specified delimiting date, the MGIB-SR program currently has 
a 14-year delimiting period. Aligning the MGIB-SR eligibility period with REAP 
would be consistent with the Department’s continuum of service, which encourages 
longer periods of service, and a continuum of lifelong learning. This would add edu- 
cational assistance to the menu of incentive programs available to more senior Re- 
serve component members. 

These changes would achieve many of the objectives intended in a Total Force 
educational assistance program concept without undermining the purpose of, and 
eligibility criteria for each program. 

Transferring GI Bill to VA 

Question #6: You state that transferring the program to VA as direct spending 
would increate the cost to the government. Can you explain this statement? 

Answer: The two Reserve educational assistance programs — the Montgomery GI 
Bill for the Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) and the Reserve Educational Assistance 
Program (REAP) — are designed as incentives for continued service in the National 
Guard or Reserve. If the programs are modified to provide for a post-Service benefit, 
it is only logical that attrition will increase. The only reason for transferring the 
two Reserve educational assistance programs into title 38 is to alter the purpose of 
the programs to allow for use of the benefit following separation from the National 
Guard or Reserve, thus fundamentally changing the purpose of the programs. If the 
programs are not modified to provide a post-Service benefit, then it makes no sense 
to place programs intended for military recruitment and retention under the admin- 
istration of the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA). 

With respect to cost, the VA will pay the educational assistance benefit to the 
former member who uses the benefit, thus sustaining the current cost. However, al- 
lowing the benefit to be used by individuals who separate will require the Reserve 
component to recruit and train replacements. This will impose a new, additional 
cost to the Department of Defense that it would not have otherwise incurred if the 
member remains to use the benefit. It costs on average $17,400 to recruit and train 
to entry-level standards a new enlisted member. If an enlistment or accession bonus 
is involved, there is an additional cost ($10,000-20,000 per new accession). Thus, 
to sustain the same strength level achieved with the Reserve educational assistance 
programs as retention incentives, the Department will pay both the original incen- 
tive plus the cost incurred to recruit and train replacements, as well as the addi- 
tional cost if another incentive is involved in the recruitment process. 
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Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Curt Gilroy, Ph.D. 

Director, Accession Policy 

Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for 

Personnel and Readiness (Military Personnel Policy) 

U.S. Department of Defense 
1300 Defense Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 

Dear Dr. Gilroy: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions hy 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all full committee and subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


cc: Tom Bush, Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Per- 
sonnel, U.S. Department of Defense. 


Hearing Date: October 18, 2007 
Committee: HVA 
Member: Ms. Herseth Sandlin 
Witness: Dr. Gilroy 

GI Bill Benefits Raise 

Question #1: Dr. Gilroy, if we assume $1,400 in benefits are distributed to 
servicemembers, according to your statement more people would consider leaving 
the service. Would you agree that since the GI Bill pays only $1,100 per month now, 
that it could be raised quite a lot before becoming, theoretically, a problem for reten- 
tion? For example, if we raised the rate to $1,300 per month, that would give re- 
cruiters a bigger marketing tool and wouldn’t threaten retention. Don’t you think 
something like that would help recruiting and retention? 

Answer: Yes, we believe that an increase of the monthly Montgomery GI Bill 
benefit for full-time study to $1,300 would have a more positive effect on recruit- 
ment of high quality youth, rather than a negative effect on first-term retention. 

MGIB Benefits 

Question #2: Dr. Gilroy, you stated that servicemembers can only use their 
MGIB benefits after separation. Actually, they may use them on active duty and 
many have taken advantage of that. From that perspective, considering that we 
have an All Volunteer Force, raising MGIB rates would support professional devel- 
opment through educational support and be beneficial to readiness. What are your 
thoughts on this? 

Answer: While it is true that servicemembers can use their Montgomery GI Bill 
(MGIB) benefits after completing 2 years of active duty. Section 3032, title 38, 
United States Code, places limits on the amount that serving members can collect. 
Active duty servicemembers using their MGIB benefits are limited to a monthly 
amount equal to the cost of tuition and fees up to the current meiximum rate (cur- 
rently $1,101 per month), but are charged 1 month of entitlement for each month 
they receive these benefits. However, if the tuition and fees are lower than the 
monthly rate, the servicemember is still charged a full month of entitlement while 
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receiving less than the full monetary benefit. For example, an active duty service- 
member who attends college on a full-time basis, and whose tuition and fees equal 
$450 a month, would receive that $450 per month and be charged a full month of 
entitlement. Therefore, raising the MGIB monthly rate will not have the same im- 
pact on active duty usage as it will have on usage by veterans. 

DA amendment order #1231-07 

Question #3: When the Secretary of the Army Pete Green announced on Friday 
September 28, 2007 that he lacked legal basis for amending the original DA amend- 
ment order #1231-07, what legal basis was he referring to? 

Answer: Secretary Geren was referring to the advice provided by the Department 
of Defense General Counsel (DoD-GC), the Army Office of General Counsel (AOGC) 
and the Office of the Judge Advocate General (OTJAG). 

DoD-GC previously determined that the orders may be amended for those individ- 
uals who are still on active duty that were originally ordered to active duty for less 
than 2 years, but only to correct an administrative error, to carry out the Army’s 
original intent, or for other legitimate, mission-related reasons. The AOGC and 
OTJAG agreed. The Army further states that the soldiers in the l/34th Brigade 
Combat Team (BCT) may be extended to allow them to take their administrative 
absence; however, existing mobilization orders may not be extended if the original 
orders already include sufficient time to allow the soldiers to take their administra- 
tive absence. In addition, existing mobilization orders should not be extended be- 
yond the designated limits applicable to the statutory authority under which the sol- 
dier was mobilized (i.e., 24 consecutive months for soldiers mobilized under title 10, 
United States Code, Section 12302). Finally, according to the Army, soldiers must 
voluntarily agree to have their orders extended for this purpose. Otherwise, the only 
way to remedy this situation is through an Army Board for Correction of Military 
Records action. 

While the AOGC and the OTJAG did not find any statute that prevents the Sec- 
retary (or the President) from amending orders to give the members of the l/34th 
BCT eligibility to receive Montgomery Gl Bill educational benefits, they considered 
Comptroller General opinions that state orders cannot be amended retroactively to 
increase or decrease except to correct an error. The Department of Justice Office of 
Legal Counsel (DOJ-OLC), in an October 16, 2007, Memorandum to William J. 
Haynes II, advised that “the Executive Branch is not bound by the legal opinions 
of the Comptroller General” although DOJ-OLC considers them useful sources in 
resolving appropriation issues. 

Board of Corrections for Military Records (ABCMR) 

Question #4: What is the average time it takes a soldier to get records corrected 
through the Army Board of Corrections for Military Records (ABCMR)? 

Answer: The Army implemented an expedited process for adjudication of claims 
filed with the ABCMR by servicemembers who served in the l/34th Brigade Combat 
Team. The average ABCMR time to process those claims is 3-5 days. 

Amending Guardsmen Orders 

Question #5: How many Guardsmen needed to have their orders amended and 
how many have applied to have their orders amended? 

Answer: The Army has identified 3,538 members of the l/34th Brigade Combat 
Team whose orders specified an obligated period of service less than 24 months. As 
of November 1, 2007, 585 members had submitted applications to the Army Board 
for Correction of Military Records. 

Portable Education Benefit 

Question #6: Should Reserve members be given portable education benefit after 
they served like their active duty counterparts? 

Answer: Reserve component members who have served the requisite period of ac- 
tive duty may, like their active duty counterparts, qualify for the Montgomery GI 
Bill (MGIB) active duty benefit, which provides a portable education benefit. Unlike 
an active duty member, a Guard or Reserve member who serves as few as 90 days 
on active duty or full-time National Guard duty in support of certain operations 
qualifies for an educational benefit. And, Selected Reserve members who enter into 
a 6-year service agreement qualify for MGIB-SR benefits, which they can begin 
using immediately after completing initial active duty for training. In contrast, ac- 
tive duty members must serve for at least 2 years and often for 3 years before they 
can begin using their educational benefit. Also, Reserve component members are not 
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required to contribute in order to receive benefits under the Reserve programs. To 
fundamentally change the Reserve programs to provide a post-Service education 
benefit would undermine the purposes of the programs. 

One of the stated purposes for the active duty MGIB benefit is to assist members 
in the readjustment to civilian life after separating from military service. However, 
unlike active duty members, most Reservists are not beginning a new career. In 
fact, most Reservists return to their pre-activation civilian job, which is protected 
by law (Chapter 43 of title 38, United States Code). This is illustrated in the most 
recent Department of Defense survey of Reserve component members in which 79 
percent of Reservists who were working when they were activated reported that 
they returned to the same employer. For those who did not return to the same em- 
ployer, the top two reasons reported for not returning to their pre-activation em- 
ployer were: (1) found a better job and (2) disliked my pre-activation job. Some Re- 
servists are changing careers and want to use their education benefits to enhance 
their employment opportunities, and serving part-time in the Guard or Reserve al- 
lows for that. 

The Department believes that attending school and membership in the Reserve 
component have proven to be a compatible and desirable combination. The edu- 
cational assistance programs for Reserve members continue to serve their stated 
purposes well. In light of the stresses on the force caused hy the Global War on Ter- 
ror, the Department strongly believes it would not be prudent to remove the critical 
retention attributes of those programs. 

Total Force Proposals 

Question #7: You state that the Total Force proposals do not integrate the three 
programs. What do you recommend? 

Answer: The Department supports retaining the three separate programs. Each 
program was designed for a different purpose. Attempting to consolidate the three 
programs into a single program undermines the various purposes. 

While the purposes of each of the programs remain valid and do not necessitate 
a change, if consolidation is required, the design and purpose of the Montgomery 
GI Bill-Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) and Reserve Educational Assistance Program 
(REAP) are similar enough that it is conceivable that those two programs could be 
combined. 

There are areas in which closer alignment of the programs would be beneficial. 
The first would be to link covered programs for the two Reserve educational assist- 
ance programs to the active duty MGIB program. For example, if a new education 
program is authorized under the active duty program, the same program then would 
be automatically authorized under the two Reserve programs. Further, as described 
in testimony during the hearing, how the benefit is treated for determining eligi- 
bility for federal loans is inconsistent. There should be one set of rules that applies 
uniformly to all three programs. Conceptually, a student who qualifies and remains 
eligible under more than one program should only have to consider the benefit 
amount and select the assistance program that is most advantageous to him or her. 
This would also make it much easier for school financial assistance counselors to 
advise students and presumably simplify administration of the programs within the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Finally, there is one area in which the MGIB-SR 
and REAP programs could be closer in alignment — the delimiting period. While the 
REAP benefit has no specified delimiting date, the MGIB-SR program currently has 
a 14-year delimiting period. Aligning the MGIB-SR eligibility period with REAP 
would be consistent with the Department’s continuum of service, which encourages 
longer periods of service, and a continuum of life-long learning. This would add edu- 
cational assistance to the menu of incentive programs available to more senior Re- 
serve component members. 

These changes would achieve many of the objectives intended in a Total Force 
educational assistance program concept without undermining purpose of, and eligi- 
bility criteria for, each program. 

Transferring GI Bill to VA 

Question #8: You state that transferring the program to VA as direct spending 
would increase the cost to the government. Can you explain this statement? 

Answer: The two Reserve educational assistance programs — the Montgomery GI 
Bill for the Selected Reserve (MGIB-SR) and the Reserve Educational Assistance 
Program (REAP) — are designed as incentives for continued service in the National 
Guard or Reserve. If the programs are modified to provide for a post-Service benefit, 
it is only logical that attrition will increase. The only reason for transferring the 
two Reserve educational assistance programs into title 38 is to allow for use of the 
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benefit following separation from the National Guard or Reserve, thus fundamen- 
tally changing the purpose of the programs. If the programs are not modified to pro- 
vide a post-Service benefit, then it makes no sense to place programs intended for 
military recruitment and retention under the administration of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA). 

With respect to cost, the VA will pay the educational assistance benefit to the 
former member who uses the benefit, thus sustaining the current cost. However, al- 
lowing the benefit to be used by individuals who separate will require the Reserve 
component to recruit and train replacements. This will impose a new, additional 
cost to the Department of Defense that it would not have otherwise incurred if the 
member remains to use the benefit. It costs on average $17,400 to recruit and train 
a new enlisted member to entry-level standards. If an enlistment or accession bonus 
is involved, there is an additional cost ($10,000-20,000 per new accession). Thus, 
to sustain the same strength level achieved with the Reserve educational assistance 
programs as retention incentives, the Department will pay both the original incen- 
tive plus the cost incurred to recruit and train replacements, as well as the addi- 
tional cost if another incentive is involved in the recruitment process. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
Washington, DC. 
October 23, 2007 


Keith Wilson 

Director, Education Service 
Veterans Benefits Administration 
U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs 
810 Vermont Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20240 

Dear Mr. Wilson: 

In reference to our House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity hearing on “Updating the Montgomery GI Bill” on October 18, 
2007, I would appreciate it if you could answer the enclosed hearing questions by 
the close of business on November 23, 2007. 

In an effort to reduce printing costs, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, in co- 
operation with the Joint Committee on Printing, is implementing some formatting 
changes for material for all Full Committee and Subcommittee hearings. Therefore, 
it would be appreciated if you could provide your answers consecutively on letter 
size paper, single-spaced. In addition, please restate the question in its entirety be- 
fore the answer. 

Due to the delay in receiving mail, please provide your response to Ms. Orfa 
Torres by fax at (202) 225-2034. If you have any questions, please call (202) 225- 
3608. 


Sincerely, 


Stephanie Herseth Sandlin 
Chairwoman 


Questions for the Record 

The Honorable Stephanie Herseth Sandlin, Chairwoman 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Economic Opportunity 
October 18, 2007 

Updating the Montgomery GI Bill 

Question 1: You state that the programs need to be simplified. Is the application 
process complex? What would be the best way to simplify the process? 

Response: The application process itself is not complex. However, to determine 
which program(s) the applicant is eligible for requires a substantial amount of infor- 
mation, and the application form has therefore grown to six pages in length. Be- 
cause there are overlapping eligibility criteria that make some servicemembers and 
veterans eligible for more than one program, selection of the program that would 
result in the most advantageous use of an individual’s benefits can be complex. We 
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continue to expand our outreach efforts, providing educational benefits information 
to servicemembers on induction and at various points while they are on active duty. 
We also cover the eligibility criteria and program differences in the transition assist- 
ance program briefings we conduct for separating servicemembers and reservists. 

A shorter, simplified application process would be a natural result of a simplified 
GI Bill program. 

Question 2: Does VA have an “ideal” GI Bill program or suggestions on how to 
best update current criteria, eligibility, and payment methods? 

Response: VA does not have an “ideal” GI Bill program. A joint Department of 
Defense (DoD) and Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) working group was tasked 
with analyzing the various education programs in view of the recommendations of 
the Secretary’s advisory Committee on education for a “Total Force GI Bill.” The 
working group concluded that a total force approach should incorporate the fol- 
lowing principles: 

• A single proposal should fulfill the critical purposes of the current programs — 
recruitment, retention, and readjustment. 

• The benefit amounts should be commensurate with levels of military service. 

• Converting to a total force program should disadvantage no one, if at all pos- 
sible. 

The working group presented the results of their study to the VA/DoD Joint Exec- 
utive Council. The changes studied by the working group had a very high cost and 
could potentially have serious implications for DoD in the recruitment and retention 
of servicemembers and reservists. 

There is a very difficult balance between meeting the recruitment and retention 
needs of the Armed Forces and providing a simplified program of readjustment ben- 
efits that meets the needs of our service men and women today and in the future. 
VA looks forward to continuing to work with Congress and DoD to address this 
issue. 

Question 3: What are the VA’s top five recommendations for updating the GI 
Bill? 

Response: Because of the complexity of the interrelationships between the edu- 
cation program purposes of recruitment, retention, and readjustment, we are unable 
to provide specific recommendations for updating the GI Bill at this time. 
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